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PREFACE 



The New Intermediate Geography is a book of 
the same grade as the Intermediate published in 1867, 
but of wider scope than it. The latter book was pre- 
pared as an outline of the subject, with reference to 
classes of the intermediate grade who are expected to j 
take a higher course in geography in the Grammar 
Schools; and the great success it at once attained showed 
that it met a want long felt and generally recognized 
among teachei-s. 

Since the publication of that work a demand has 
arisen for a book of the same grade, embodying the 
same fundamental ideas, which should be sufficiently 
complete and full to furnish, in a single course, all the 
geographical knowledge which the great body of pupils 
in the intermediate grades of oui* city schools, and| 
Common Schools throughout the country, need, or have 
the opportunity to acquire. 

The New Intermediate is designed to meet this 
demand. It furnishes a complete, thorough, and sym- 
metrical summary of geographical knowledge, so pre- 
sented as to be easily understood by pupils in every 
stage of advancement below the academic grade; so 
analyzed and classified as to be easily retained and 
always at command ; and provided with such facilities 
for class drill and review as to meet the wants of the 
numerous teachers in intermediate grades of school, 
whose duties are so laborious as to make it almost im- 
possible for them to give special thought to modes of 
conducting class exercises, or illustrating the subject 
matter and impressing it upon the memoiy of their 
pupils. 

Particular prominence is given to that department 
of geography so important to all, — especially to 
the business part of the community, most of whose 
recruits are drawn fi-om thie middle grades of the 
public schools rather than from high schools or univer- 
sities, — ^namely, the location, the commercial relations, 



and the commercial and industrial importance of civil- 
ized countries and populous cities ; and the natural 
channels of tra^e opened by great rivers, lakes, and 
inland seas. 

The Study of Location is provided for by carefully 
prepared map studies and exercises in map drawing, 
as in the Intermediate Geography. 

The thorough Study of Commercial and Industrial 
Geography is secured, first, by statements of the pro- 
ductions, exports, and extent of commerce of each 
country, when that country is under discussion ; second, 
by presenting, at the close of the study of each con- 
tinent, a classification of its cities according to popula- 
tion, and a brief summary of its commerce, naming its 
leading commercial countries, the kind of productions 
it, as a whole, sends into the general channels of trade, 
the countries from which they are derived, and the 
ports at which they are shipped. 

At the close of the study of the New World is a 
carefully prepared list of Review Questions on the 
part of the book then completed, with references to the 
pages on which the matter under consideration is pre- 
sented ; and a similar review of the Eastern Hemisphere 
is placed at the close of the book. In addition to these 
two partial reviews, there is a general review, in two 
parts, designed especially as a preparation for exami- 
nation on political, local, and commercial geography. 

With such facilities for thorough and intelligent 
study, this book is commended to teachers, in the 
confident expectation that it will be found one of the 
most valuable volumes, not only in the series to which 
it belongs, but in the long list of works which during 
the past decade have done so much to facilitate the 
arduous labors of the teacher, and to awaken, .stimulate, 
and direct the intellectual activity of the pupil. 

Arnold Guyot. 

Pbincetoit, N. J., June 1, 1875. 
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GEOGRAPHY 




I. THE EARTH. 



I. INTRODUCTION. 



<3eogfaphy. ^Geography 18 & descciption, of t 
tti surface, and the plants, atiiinals, ana people liv 



the earth — of 
ing upon it. 



The Earth. — The earth is one of a claae of bodies called 
Planets, which constantly revolve aronnd the snn, and receive 
light and heat fi-oni it. 

Some of the planets, aa Venus, Mara, and Jupiter, can be seen in the akj: 



like very large bright stare. The earth seen from them Tonld also look 
like a star. 

Surface of the Earth. — Tlie evrface of the earth is com- 
poBed of land and water. It ie anrrounded by the atmosphere, 
without which neither animals nor plants could live. * 

The land, the water, and the air ; the sunlight falling upon 
thcin, and tlie usef nl plants and animais, which are so abun- 
dant, are all necespary for the comfort and well-being of man, 
for whose home tne earth was made. 



FOKM, MOTIONS, AND REPRESENTATIONS OF THE EARTH— CIRCLES. 



IL FORM AND SIZE OF THE EARTH. 
Form of the Earth. — The earth is round, like a hall or 
6phere. It does Dot appear round to ub, because we see 80 little 
of its Burfsce at once ; but there are many proofs that it is bo, 
among which are the following: — 

PBOora. (1.) People have etarted from a certaiii place, and keeping one 
general direction have finall; returned to the place whence thej started, 
thuB trnveliing entirely round the earth. 

(3.) The ahadow of the earth, seen upon the moon in an eclipse, is 
always circular. No figure but a globe always casts a circular shadow, 
whichever side is towards the light. 

(8.) When ships approach each other at sea, the top of the masts is all 
that is seen at first of either from tlie other. The lower parts are bidden 
from each other by the curve of the surface between them. 

Size of the Earth. — The distance around the earth, called 
the cvrouTttference, is nearly 25,000 miles. 

The distance Uirougb the centre of the earth, from side to 
side, is called the diameter. Tt is nearly S,000 miles. 

III. MOTIONS OF THE EARTH. 

Rotation. — 1. Diekction. — The earth is constantly turning 
rotmd (rotating) from west to east, bringing every part of its 
surface in succession towards the sun, so that the sun seems to 
pass ronnd the earth from east to west. 

3. The Time of one rotation is twenty-four hours, called a 
day. The first appearance of the snn in the East is called s^m- 
rite. Its disappearance in the West is called sunset. 

Day-time is that part of the twenty-four hours during which 
a place is within the light of the sun ; the other part is night. 

Noon is the middle of the day ; midnight is the middle of 
the night. 

3. Axis. — The central line around which the earth rotates, 
is called its axis. 

4. Poles. — The extremities <if the axis are called Poles. The 
northern is the North Pole, the southern is tlie South Pole. 

Revolution.— 1. Time. — The earth tnakes one revolutien 
around the sun in 365J days, called a year. 

2. Obbit. — The path in which the earth moves around the 
sun is nearly circular, and is called the Orbit of the Earth. 

3. Plane of the OitBrr.— The imaginary plane in which the 
path of tlie earth lies, is called the plane of the earth^s orbit. 

If we im^iue the thinnest possible sheet of glass passing through tlie 
centre of the sun, and ext«nding out on every side to the orbit of the 
earth, this will represent to our minds the plane of the earth's orbit.* 



QuBltlOn*.— What in ths form of the earth ? WUf does it not appeu- mmd to 
na ^ What ia the fir^ mentumed proof of its rooadnms!' tbe aooond ? the third ? 

WhM is meant bj'uM cironmference of the eartii 1 Ho<r greats is it ? Wlut is 
meant b; the diameter of the nrth ? How great is it t What two motions has the 
earth, wliiGh *Seot its teUlions to tlie sun * What is tile direction of Um totary 
motion t What ia tbe efTect of the daily rotation of tbe earth from west to cut? 
How long a Idme is ooonpieil In one rotation ^^jfhat is meant by stmriae f Snnset ? 
Day-time? Night-time* What is the centre Bromid wliich the earth rotates called? 
What are the eitremities of the axis called? How long ia the earth in making 
one revolation around the enn * What is iU path around tbe sun called ? What Ib 
meant by the plan* of the earth's orbit? How can we represent it to our minds? 




IV. REPRESENTATIONS OF THE EARTH. 
Modes of Representation. — For purposes of study globes 
and maps are used [o represent the surface of tbe earUi to tbe 
eye. 

Globes. — 1, A Globe is a representation of Uie entire 
earth by means of a ball, upon tbe surface of which are draw- 
ings representing tbe 
great bodies of land 
and water 

2 Hehisphebes — 
Tbe half of a globe is 
called a hemisphere 

If the globe be di 
\ ided and the two 
hemispheres placed 
side by side with tbe 
carved faces towards 
the eye, tbe entire sur 
face may be observed 
at once. 

The globe is divided, 
midway between the 
poles, into a Northern 
and a Southern Hemi- 
sphere ; and through 
the Atlantic and Pacif- 
ic Oceans, into an Eastern and a Western Hemisphere. 

The division into Eastern and Western Hemispheres is mode by a circle 
passing a little to the wcstof the Canary Islauda. This leaves all the land 
known before the discovery of America in the Eastern Hemisphere, and 
the ■' New World " in the Western. 

Maps. — 1. A Map is a representatitm of the whole or any 
part of the earth's surface on a plane or flat surface. 

Maps are usually so di-awii that north is at the top, south at 
tbe bottom, east at the right hand, and west at tbe left. 

2. Map of the World. — A map of the entire surface of the 
earth is called a Map of the World. Such maps are com- 
monly made by representing the bemispbei'es within two cir- 
cles, placed side by side. * 



V. (iEOGRAPHICAL CIRCLES. 
■y 

Circles, great and small. — For convenience in fixing the 

location of places on the globe, its surface is divided jnto parts 
by circles, some extending east and west, others noitb and 
south. 

All circles which divide the globe into hemisphereti are called jfr«rt 
circlfs ; all others nre gmnlt drelfi. 

Quostrons,— Whatisaglobe? What is a hemisphere? How oan Uie entire inr- 
f»ce of the glol* be observed at oaoe ? Where is the division between tbe batem 
andWestemHemispherouBQaUymade? Whyr Whatisamap? What part of the 
map represents the north ? The other direotionB ? What is a map of the world ! 
How are maps of the world oommonlj made ? What^s the pnrpose of the oirolaa 
of the globe? What is meant by a great oirole ? What are muJl oirolea ? 



I 
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QEOCBAFHICAL POSITION— LANDS 0F_ THE KAB*»: 



'Everj circle, whether great or sm&ll, is couaiilcred aa divided into 860 
equal parts, called degrees, M^d marked tbus: .160". 
Okie-sixtieth part of a d^ree is called a minute, and marked thus: 1'. 
One-sixtieth part of a minute is called aaecond, and marked thus: 1". 

The Equator. — Tbe great circle extending east and west, 
midway between th« poles, iB called the Sjuator. 

Meridians.— The circloB extending north and south are great 
circlee, and all meet at the poles. The half-«irclcs extending 
from pole to pole are called Meridiang. 

This name means mid-day, and the meridians are so called because all 
places oD the same meridian have mid-day at the same moment 

Paimllels. — The small ci/rdea extending east and west, be- 
tween the Eqnator and the poles, are called ParaUds. 

Two -parallels, situated 23^° from the Equator, are called 
TTopic9. ITie northern is the Trc^c of Cancer ; the sonth- 
.WTi, the Tropic af Caprieam. 



Latitude. — Distance from tbe Equator is called lai^vde. 

Latitude is reckoned from the Equator to each pole ; Uiat is, 
one-fourth of the distance round the earth. 

Kence there are 90'^ of north latitude, and 90° of south lati- 
tude. The length of a degree of latitude is 69^ miles. 

Longitude* — Distance from the prime meridian is called 



LongUuds is reckoned from the prime meridian, both east- 
ward and westward, half-way r^mnd the glohe. Hence there 
are 180° of east longitude and 180° of west longitude. 

The length of a degree of longitude at tbe Equator is 69J 
miles, but -tfie d^rees diOninish constantly towards liie poles 
where the meridians meet. 

Alt j>laa» m the tame -pareUtl are hi the same latitude. All jUaeei on 
the mime meridian are in the same longitude Their latitude and longi- 
tude are shown bj figures set against tbe-panUeU and 'meridians in the 
margin of the map, or along the Equator. 




Two parallels, situated 23^° from the poles, are called the 
Polar drdea. The northern is named the Arctic Circle ; the 
southern, the Antarctixi Cirde. 



TI. GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION. 

How stated. — In stating the exact position of a place on 
the globe, we give, — in degrees, minutes, and seconds,— first, 
its distance north or south of the Equator; second, its dis- 
tance east or west of some meridian, which is chosen as a start- 
ing-place, and called the Prime (first) Meridian. 

The prime meridian commonly employed passes thruu^ the great ob- 
servatoij at Oreenwich, near London. 

Quwtions.— How uaciralMdirided* What i« «degTee? A minnte? A Moaud ? 

What is the Equator r What ue tbe tneridiuu V Where do- all meridiaiu meet* 
Wtgr ue the meridiui M> eal^ > What an the paralleU ? What are the Tropifs ? 
Kameeaofa. What are the Polar Circles ? Name each. 

How do we describe tbe exact poudou of a place on the globe ? What meridian 
' aa the prime meridi^ ? 



VII. THE LANDS OF THE EARTH. 

Extent. — Tbe land forms only about one-fourth of the sur- 
face of the earth. The remainder, being cb^ered with water, 
forms the Sea. \ 

Continents. — The great bodies of land npon the snrface 
of the earth are called p&ntinentg. 

Tliere are six continents, nanrelj: North America, Soath 

Qusttloni. — What ia ^itaiioe bom ths Equator called? How ia latitude reckoned * 
How many degree! of latitude are there ? How loitg ii a d^n^ee of latitodeT 

What ia longitude f How i« loOBitode reekoited ? How many dagreea of longitode 
arsthere^ How hmg ii a degi«e A luigitiide.(t the Equator? How do tbe degree* 
of leogitddo vary in length? , ' .i'^ 

Why are tlie degree! of latitude equal evorywhere? Aw. Becauaaeaeh ia^-^Oth 
part of a great circle, acd all greal circWef tbe^globeare equal. 

Why-do the degree^ of longitude vary in length ? ^nt. Becauie each is l-360tfa 
part of a parallel of latitcde, and the parallels dimuiisb in ciroumfereooe fiom the 
Elqiiator to the poles. 

What is the extent of land npon tbe sorface of the earth ? What is the remainder 
of its snrbce ? What are the gmt .bodies of land called ? Bow many continents are 
there ? What are their names ? 

'' ' 



LANDS OF THE EARTH— THE SEA. 



America, Enrope, Asia, Africa, and Australia. Asia is the 
largest, and is about five aud a half times the size of Australia, 
wliich is the smallest. ^ 

Island*. — An island is a small body of land suiTonl|ped 
by water. Islands are found not only in the sea but ali^jphi 
lakes and rivers wiihin the (K>ntineut8, 

Borneo, the largest of the blands, is odI; about one-teoth of the size of 
the smallest continent. 

A large cluster of islands is called an. a/rtMpda^o. 



Coast Lands. — The part of a continent or island which 
borders upon the water is called the iMoat or akore. 

A petwnsvla is a portion of land nearly surrounded by water ; 
ag tlie |<eninsiilK of Florida, and Aliaska peninsula. 

A cj^ is a point of land 
projecting into the water ; as 
Cape Cod, Cape Mendocino. 
A high c«pB is often called a 
promontory. 

An isthmus is a narrow 
neck of land connecting two 
bodies of land ; as the Isthinus 
of Panama, connecting North 
and Soutli America. 

VJII. THE SEA. 

Ths Sea. — The Sea is the 
name given to the vast waters 
wliich cover nearly three 
fourths of the surface of the 
earth. 

Great Oceans. — The parts 
into which the continents di 
vide the sea, are called oceana 
There are three great oceans, 
namely : the Pacific, the Atlantic, and the Indian Oceans. 

The Pa&fic Ocean is the lai^est It lies east of the Old 
World and west of the New, and is nearly oval in form. 

The Atlantio Ocean is the second in size. It lies east of 
the New World and west of the Old, and has a narrow, bend- 
ing form. 

The Indian Ocean is the smallest of the three great oceans. 




It lies between the two southern continents of the Old World, 
and is somewhat triangular in form. 

Lesser Oceana. — There are two smaller divisions of the aea 
which are also called oceans. Tifey are the Arctic, and the 
Antarctic Ocean, 

The Arctic Ocean is tlie part of the sea which lies around 
the North Pole. It is surrounded by the three Northern con- 
tinents, and is nearly circular in form. 

T/ui Antarctic Ocean is that part of the sea which lies about 
the South Pole. It is not surr<uinded by any lands, but is tho 
centre from which the three great oceans proceed north- 
ward. 

The three great oceans form vast highwajs, affording easy communi- 
cation between the countries on theb Iwrdera all over the globe. 

The lesser oceans, being encumbered by ice, ore of little use except as 
fishing grounds for the lehaU itnd teoL 

Coast Waters.—!. Inland 
Sba. — A part of the ocean 
lying within the- body of tlie 
continent, is called an inlaiul 
sea. Such are the Gnlf of 
Mexico, Hudson Bay, and the 
Baltic Sea. 

2. BoBDEB Ska. — A part of 
the oceait bordering upon tlie 
continent, and separated from 
the main ocean by iBlaiids, ia 
caXledSi border sea. TheCanb- 
beau and Japan Seas are of 
this claes. 

3. A Gulf or Bay is a body 
of water lying within a bend 
of the coast line ; as the Gulf 
of Guinea j the Say oj' Bis- 
cay. The basin of a gulf or 
bay is not separated from the 
ocean basin of which it is 
a part. 

A small bay nearty inclosed by laud, so as Co be safe for 
vesseis in time of storms, is called a luj/rhor. 

Wver moultas, when broad and deep, form harbors. Sme York ffarbor, 
of which the mouth of the Hudson River forms a part, is one of the finest 
in the world. 

4. Strait.— A narrow passage of water, connecting -two 
bodies of water, is called a utrait or channel; as the Strait 
of Gibraltar connet;ting the Mediterranean Sea with the At- 
lantic Ocean. 





QuettloM.— Whioh «e the leswr ocean.? Where doen Uw Arotio OoeM lie. 


tl»« two oomp*™ in nxt f Wh»t vn the HiiaUer bodien of Und o*Ued ? Where ■» 


uid what i. it- form? DeMribe the Antaretjc Ooesn ? What »re wme of tho UM. 


liiUadi foDDd ? WUch u tbe IsTKeat of the i-Undg ? How d<>« it compare io -lie 


of the ooeani ? 




What i. an inland Km? A border wa ? What i. a gulf or bay ? Najne an fa. 




laud Ma. - • 


o»pe? A proOTontorj? Anirtliniin? Wh»t ii the ws ? Wh»t mo the ooeuu? 


Name a border aea. A gnlf or bay. What U a harbor T Name one. What i« a 


Wbloh tre the grHt ooeuii • Dowribe tbe PkvBo ; the Atl»ntic ; the Indian Ooe«i. ' 11™! ? Nima one. 



■7 .' 
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SURFACE OF THE LAND— INLAND WATERS. 



iB the uniform base from which the height 
plateaux. 



5. Sound. — A passage or body of water which has but a sliglit 
depth, is called a sound; as Long Island Sound. 

IX. THE SURFACE tF THE LAND. 

Variation. — The surface of the land is very uneven, some 
portions being much highei- than others, while the surface of 
the sea is level. 

T?le IcTel Burfaco of the 
of the lan^ is measured. 

The higher lands are called mountains, hiUs, 
The lower lands are called vaUtys or plains. 

A Plain is a broad extent of land not far above the level 
of the sea. Some plains are nearly level, others have an un- 
even surface or are crossed by 
ridges of k>w hills. 

Plains which are always very wet 
or partly covered with shallow w»t«r, 
are called tteampt or mar^tt*. 

Plains which are so dry that tittle 
or nothing can grow upon them, ait 
called deiertt. A fertile spot witliin 
a desert is called an oatU. 

A Valley is a narrow por- 
tion of low land between higher 
lands. 

A Plateau is a broad extent 
of laiHi much elevated above 
the level of the sea. Platoinx 
are also called table-lands. , 

Mountains ^^ Hills. — A -— 
mountain ranff^FA long and 
somewhat narrow ridge of land 
rising far above the level of 
the sea. Elevations rising but 
little above the surrounding country are usually called hiUs. 

The parts of a mountain range which rise above itfl general level are 
called p«it», moTinU, or mounlaini. The deprcssious aj^ called pattet. 

The highest part of a aiountain or hilL is called the summit ; the lowest 
part, the base; and the space between summit and base, the slope. 

A volcano is a cone-shaped mountain, formed of .substances 
thrown out from within the earth, through an o'[}eniug called 
the (rater. 

X. INLAND WATERS. 

Circulation 0^ the Water. — l- Watkkt Vapor is constantly ris- 
ing from the surface of the sealand is carried by the winds to the lands.- ' 




2. B&iN and Show. — When thera is a large quantity (Si vapor in the 
air, it gathers into clouda and falls, commonly in rain or tnow. 

3. Spwnob, Streams, and Lakes. — A part of the rain-water which falls 
upon the land, sinks deep into the ground and winds about among tha 
rocks, until it finds its way to the surface in some lower ground.^ This 
forms a npring. 

J|The little brooks which flow from springs unite and form rivm-t ; and 
the brooks and rivers, carrying water into natural hollows in the surface of 
the land, till them and form lat«i, 

•ylThe water from the springs, streams, and lakes is coostantly flowing 
away down the slopes of the land ; and a lai^ part of it finally reaches 
the sea, fronrwhich it rises again in vapor, and starts anew on ita journey 
to the contidenta. Springs, streams, and lakes are called inland water*. < 

Rivers. — X. A Ritbr is a large stream of water, formed 
by the continence of smaller streams. 

2. SotBCE AHD Mouth. — The 
place where a river begins is 
called the source; the place 
where it ends is the mouth. 
Towai-ds the source is called vp 
the river; towards the mouth, 
down. 

3. Tkibutart. — The streams 
whi(^ ilow into a river are called 
its tridutaries, 

4. RivKB Systkm. — A great 
i-iver and all its tribntaries taken 
together form a river system. 

5. Land connecitcd with Riv- 
KBS. — The hank of & ri^'er is 
the land b<'rdenng upon it; 

The bank on the right hand, 
when facing down stream, is 
called the riffhl bank ; the (tther, 
the left bank, , 

' The icrf of a river is the land 
beneath the water. 
The entire tract of country drained by a river and all its trib- 
utaries taken together, is called the basin of the river, f The 
higher land, which separates adjacent river basins, is calleid the 
water-shed. ■ 

Sometimes the water-shed is a range of mountains, — as the Rocky Moun- 
tains, between the Hiseouri and Columbia River badns. Sometimes it is 
only a slight swell of land, so little above the general level as hardly to 
be noticed when travelling over tbe country. •■ 

Rivera alieayMjlew away from the higher parts of the country, down the 
slope towards the lower parts ;|aa the water on the roof of a house flows 
from the centre, which is higher, towards the edges, which are lower. 

Hence by tioticinff th^ direction in which tlie streams flow, we can always 
learn in what direction the land slo{>es. 



Qu est! ont.— What ii a ■oandf Name one./ How don the Baifacc of tho Und 
diftbr from that of (hs seaM Fiom vhat is the height of the luid mewnred*/ What 
are the highei lands colled 1 The lower land* ?/ 

What ii a plain? (What kind o( Burfaco have pl«n»? tWhat i* a awamp?/ A 
d«-art?|Anoa8i.? V ■ ,' ' ' 

What is * Tallej? What ia a plateftu? A mountain range T What elevationa 
are called hilla ■ What are the higher puta of a maantain isnge called t The 
lower partaf What ii meant b; the Bununit of a moonlun? The baae? The 
alope ? In what form doea water ri*e from the tea t How it it oarried to the 



QuMtiont- — Id what form doe* water fall to the groond ? What beoomea of the 
rain-watei which linka into the eartli ? What iia BpringT What do the little brooke 
from the apringa together form ! How do itreama form lakea * What finally beoamei 
of the larger part of the water which flowi upon tha lurfaoe of the land * What ue 
apringa, lakei.- and BtreamB together oalled ?, What ii a river F^ What ii the BODioe 
of a river ? The month t How are direotionB on a river distingniihed ? What ii a 
tributary river ? What ia a liver Byitem f What are the banka of a river ? How 
are they diatiugniahed one from the other * What ii the river bed <' A rivet baain * 
A water-abed? How do water-iheda difEei? In what direotton do riverB alwaya 
flow ? How may we Icun from riveia the direotdon in whioh the land alopea ? 



CLIMATE. 



The bordtn ^ a riwr batin, where are found the sources of the rirer and 
Hs tributuiea, are higher than the middle part in which the nudn stream liea. 

6. Usiia OF KivEBS. — Rivers, upon which boats laden with 
|)a8Benger8 or freight cau Bail, are Baid to be navigahle. 

Eivers whose waters can be employed in tunuDf; the machin- 
ery of mills and manufactoriee, are said to afford water-pmoer. 

Shallow and rapid streams, and Btreams which have frequent 
fallB, are generally not navigable ; , but are often very valnable 
for their water-power. 

Lakes. — A lake is a body of water, lying in a hollow or 
basin in the land. The water usually enters the basin by sev- 
eral streams but flows ont by only one. 

^ Bome Lakee have no oat)et& These are usuall; salt, and some of them 
are called mm; aa Caspian Sea, Aral Sea. 

That part of a lake at which the water flows out of it, is called 
^efoot; the opposite end is the head. 



cetie most heat from the enn, and the temperature gradually 
diminishes towards the poles, where- least beat is received^ 

2. Effect of Elevation. — In all latitudes the temperature 
diminishes as the elevation increases. Very high mountains, 
even under the Equator, have their summits covered at all 
times with enow and ice. 

3. Effect of Ska Windb. — Wind from the sea not only bears 
moisture over the lands, but warms them in winter and cools 
thom in summer. Therefore places near the sea have cooler 
summers and warmer winters than places far inland in the 
same latitude. 

Zones. — The earth's surface is divided into parts called 
zones, corresponding to the gradual decrease of temperature 
from the Equator to the poles. 

A Zone is a broad belt of the earth's surface throughoat 
which the temperature is nearly the same. 




Towards the head is called vp the lake, towards the foot 
dovm the lake. 

The shore of a lake is the land b(^i)&uig npon it. 

Along the shore of a large lake,^ along the sea-coast, there 
are bays, harbors, capes, and peniuBulas;/'and often islands 
rise from its surface. 



XI. CLIMATE. 

Definttion.-^The climate of a place Bignifles its general 
condition in regard to temperature moisture, aud healthfnl- 
nees, the prevailing winds and the cliaracter of the seasons./ 

Variations of Temperature. — 1. Effect of Latitdde. — 
fThe portions of the earth's surface nearest the Equator re- 



Quectiont.— How do the Inrdan of » river baoD oompue in elention with the 
oentnl putT When u a rirer uid to be nmiigable? Whoi ii ■ river uid to 
affbrd wkter-power ? Whmt BtrMkiai ^re ganenlly not nmri^ble ? 

Wliftt 1> ti Uke ^ Mow is the water brought into a lake ? How carried out n What 
ii the character of lakea which have no outlet ? Wbati> the foot of a laker The 
bad ? The afaore f 

What fomu of land and o( water are f oand along the ifaom of luge U^ea F What 
ia meant bj climate * How does the lempeiRoni vary on difleient parte of the 



There are five zouee — one, Tohbid, extending from the Tropii 
of Cancer to the Tropic of Capricorn ; two l^hj^ATE^which 
extend from the tropics to the polar circles; 
extending from the polar circles to the polee. 

Character of Zones. — 1. The Tobbid Zohb has great ftat 
throughout the year, the sun being alwajB nearly overhead 
at noon. J The wind blows always from the eastward. Th« 
year is divided into a dry season, in which no rain falls, and a 
wet season, in which there is heavy rain almost every day. 

2. The FEiom 2^neb have extremely cold weather nearly all 
the year.l There is a short snmmer, lasting from four to six 
weeks ; but even then the ground thaws only a few feet be- 
low the surface, and great masses of floating ice fill the sea. 

In winter the air ia dry and the sky clear, but in summer 
f(^, clouds, and drizzling rain prevail.' 

Quntlont.— What i> the eflbctof elevation od t^mperatoie! Whatwoald yon 
find at the top of all verr high moiintuna ? How do the aw-winda affMit the t«a> 
peiatore of the landa ? How do plaoea on the an-ahore dilbr in''rtiniate from thoee 
far inland ? How ia the mrth'a Bor&oe divided on aeoooat of the variation of tem- 
peratDie between the Eqaator and the polea •/ What are lonea 1) How many lonea an 
there^^ What are their nameaV Where are they aeyerally litaated?- What ia the 
temperature of the Torrid Zone ? . What ia the direction of the wind ? What are the 
■eaaooa of the Torrid Zone t What ia the tamperatare of the Frigid Zone T Howdo 
the aky and air differ in winter and aommer T 



\ 
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CHANGE OPvSl 



7^ 



Daring the colder hali of the year the days are very sbor^ and them t a 
period, Tarying front one'day at the polar circles to six months at tbe poles, 
during which the Bun does not rise at all, but there is continaous night. . 
Daring the wanner half the days are vet; long, and there is a period of; 
continuous day, varying in length like that of continuous night 

3. fhe Temfkkate Zones are neither very hot nor excessively j 
cold. I They have four secuonSf epring, summer, autuinu, and 
wJDter. 

The wind blows from all points of the compas6,|but mainly |t- 
f roni a southerly and a northerly direction ; and rain or snow ' 
falls in all parts of the year. I 

In winter tbe nights are longer than the daysJ and in smiuner 
the days are longer than the night«. I 



XII. CHANGE OF SEASONS. 



Potitioo^^f-the Earth's Axis. 

inclined 23^° towards- 
tbe plane of tbe orbit^ 
and iSs positiou is un- 
var^ng, the North Pole 
being directed always 
towBrds the North Stfti". 

Effects. — The in- 
clination and fixed po- 
sition of the earm's 
axis, during - the an- 
nual revolution around 
the sna, cause the va- 
riation ifi the tengtl^ of 
day and night, au(}/in 
the temperature of /the 
different seasons \)£Lthe 
year.^ 

EXPLANATIOB. — On At 
20lA of March, the earth is 
so situated in its orbit 
that the. son is Mrtieal or 
directly overhead, at the 
Equator. Mitt light, since 
it eitenda over half the 
earth'a-surface, reachea 90° c 



-The axis of the eartli i 



n csch aide of the Equator, c 



each poif ,\ 
Of the 



Queitlon>.~Wlut is peooUar aboat the leo^ of the winter dayiT 
•ommerdayB? Wbat ii the tempentora of the TemiMrmle Zone* ? 
How nun; nMOiu have they » Fwrn what direotioni does U»-wind blow ? 
When doo« rain fejl ? How do -the days and -nigbtc oempare in length in winter • 

HowiDBlUIUIUIT? \ 

mw UthodegiWofini4in»tioa.oftheBarth'»Mia!| In wb^t diiectioDdsM it at 

kll'timea point! I 

9Eal-aiaMme ohan^ of Hawmri and the Tariatun In tbe length or day and 

On Wt part of the earth'* gnrfaoe i> the tnn vertdcaJ on the aOth of March • How 
fir on each aide of the ESqnator doea its light r««cb ? 
ofS^'^'^'Bt.'^*'*' ^^^ "**°° "" ^*^ Northern Hemiaphire 




and tb.% two hemJBpherea, northern and Bonthem, receive the aame amotmt 
of heat. (It i& then Spring in the Northern HemiaphereJand Autumn in tbe 
Sonthem. 

On the 81«( of June, when the earth has made one-quarter of its revolu- 
m, the run it i>ertiaU 23^° north of the Equatoi^ (Itecause the >axis of the 
earth is inclined 23^°, and the North Pole is towkrds the sim)j*rhe light, 
reaching 90° on each side fttthe place at which the sun is verticaiyestenda 
1° ftejwaii th« North Jhle^ but falls 23*' short of the South Ale. The 
\Northeni l^irphere then receives much more heat than the Southern, and 
has/Surr»jM^wbile the Southern has' ITinAn-. | 

On the 2iSd of Sfpti^niber the earth has made one-half of itB revolution; 
and the sun is again vertical at the Equator. I The Northern Hemisphere 
then has AHtanai, and tbe Southern baa Spring. 

On the 22d of Deeemier, after three-quarters of a revolution, the sun is 
vertieal 23^* touth of the BqtiOWF. *rhe light reaiihet 23^° beyond the South 
Pole, but falls 231* short of the North Pole. ' The Southern Hemisphere 
then has Bummer, and the Northern has Winter. 

If the earth't axit were perpendieulnr to the plane of its orbit, the sun 
would, in all parts of the year, be vertical at the Equator^and the light 
and heat would be distributed upon the earth at all times as they now are 
on the 20th of March and the 28d of S^tcmber. 

Length of Day and 
Hif[htt-~pV?ten the suji 
^^ is vertical at the Equu- 

tor, its light, reaching 
from pole to pole, ex- 
tends over just haif 
ofeachparaUd qflati- 
tvde.! 

Every place on the 
earth is, therefore, in 
light during but half 
of the time of a rota- 
.tion. 

' Thua'the day and tlie 
night are each t/usebm 
hours longy 

From. Mftreh to Sep- 
tember, in theNorthern 
Hemisphere, the days 
are longer than the 
nights; /but in the 
Southern, the nights 
are longer than the 
J'l-om September to March the reverse is true.^ 

' Quattlon(.~-Whei« ii the aon vertual on the 31(t of June? Why 28,^ deffreea 
fnnn the BqnatoT? How far on.esch aide of tbe Equator doea Ita light then 
reaab? Whal (eaeon, than, has the Northern Hemiiphere? What season the 
Sontbem * f Where is the bud Tertid on the 28d of September ? How i* the light 
then shed upon the eart^ ? /What leason has the Northem Qemiapbne then * The 
aontbem? Where is the sun Tertioal im tbe 22d of Deoember ? HowAuoneacb 
sideof tbe Equator does the light reach?. What ue tbe sMwuna in the opposite bemi- 
■pberes at that tinM ?^ What would be the result, in regard to change of seasona. If 
the earth's axis were perpendioolar to the plane of its orbit J* How mocb of every 
panllel of laUtinte doee the imn'« light eorerwhenit is vertical at the Bqaator*|How 
do tbe days and nights then compare in length all wer the globe ? When are the 
days longer than the nights in the HorttMm HemispKre ? AVhen in Uie Sonthem ? 
Whyialhii? \ 




davB. 



halfot etub northei 

hal^ of each" 

Etay place north of thi 



VEGETATION AND ANIMALS— THE HUMAN FAMILY. 



.hall 



a/ the 

irallel, but 

Parallel. 

luator Is 



of a rot&tioD, and the da; 5b longer than 
the night; while eTer; place mmth of 
tM Eqaalor has light Uu than half iXtti 
Ume of a rotation, and thedayie shorter 
thnn the night. 

When the snn is vertical louth of the 
ICquator, the day in the SoDtbem Heini- 
ephere is longer than the night; while 
in the Northern Hemisphere it is shorter. 



Limit of Zones.-/- 7%« »un is 
vertical Anr'mg wnne parfof the 
year at every parallel between 234" iii>rtli 
latitude and 23-i" Brmtli latitiid©rbBt ib never 
\'ei-tical beyond this latitude.^ 

/The Tropics mark tlie points fartheH 
front the Eqjiator at which the sun in ver- 
tical. Tliey are therefore coiwiderctl the 
boiiiidariee of the Torrid Zone, laltln^iiffli 
theiT^oii jiist beyond die Tropics is tifuilv 
as warm as that between them. 

The Polar Circles, whicli are 23^' fr<ini 
the poles, mark l\\e farthest 2>oint«tt' wkldi 
the sun's light reaches wlien it is vertiirul hI 
the tropics. 

"When tlie sun is vertical at eithcr.tropic. all fi 
mthia the polar circle of the oppotiU hemiajj/wi 
in darkness during the whole rotation of tliL' < 
The parts nearest the poles arc in darkness i\» 
as the sun is on the opposite side of the Eqii!it< 
As HO part of the EtHtli's em-face be_\ 
these cireles is deprived of the sun 
twenty-four hoiii-s in snueession, the P 
circles are regarded as tlie boundaili'i 
the Frigid Zone. 

XIII. VEGETATION AND 
ANIMALS. 

Vegetation.— The plants of a 
comitry, iticlndinj^ its trees, 
shrills, grasses, and flowers, are 
called its vegetation, ' 

The growth of plants depends 
upon heat and moisture, therefore, 
a very cold or dry region Iiae little 
vegetatfon. 

Qu«»tions.— W""* '■ thawilypMtofttie 

earth'a Borface on wbicb the sun u erer 

vertical ? Wh j ue th« tropin considered the bonDduiefl of tbe 

do the poUr oicrlei inirkf •Vhy mo they cmnnideted the true Imi 

Frigid Zoneft What are the planta of a coontry together called ? 




•Tropical Vegetation. — The Torrid Zone has the greatest 
degree of heat and abundance of moisture ; and, 
hence, produces the most luxuriant vegetation. 
By ~ Id this zone the growth of plants is not intcmipted by 

" frost or snow, but they are constantly covered with foliage, 

and man; of theiii bear blossoms and fruits througliout the 

Among the planto peculiar to tropical countries, are the 
piilln, lirend-fruit, banana, and coffee tree; the sugar-cane, 
id many other plants whose fruits or roots are 
suitable for the food of man. 

Vegetation of the Temperate Zone. — As dis- 
tance fioni the Equator increases and the degree of 
heat diininiehes, vegetation gradually becomes lees 
abundant, iis less luxuriant in growth, and dtwss not 
genei-ally bear its foliage threiighout the year. 

Among the trees of this zone are the oak, maple, elm. beech, 

iind chevtn'it ; and the apple, pear, peach, and many other 

Wheat, corn, and other grains, potatoes, tumijis, 

thfi- useful plants, belong to the Temperate Zone. 

Vegetation of the Frigid Zone.— The cold of 
this zone permits but little vegetation. The prin- 
cipal plants arc lichens, mosses, and sluiibs of 
stiiuted gii>wth. A few kinds of berries are almost 
the only vegetable fofid pi-odiiced in tliis zone. 



■]0)>,-r< ; nnil tlii^ jilante ot ths-Frtsid Zone Bear tbe tnov-coveml Hummltiu 

Animals. — The largest and most "powerful land 
animals, as the elephant, rhimxiei-os, lion and tiger, 
belong to the Torrid Zone. The animals most nse- 
fnl to man,- -as tbe horse, ox, sheep, goat and camel, 
— are uativen of the Teilipei-ate Zone. 

The largest marine animals, — as tlie wliale and 
whIiiis, — belong mostly to the Frigid Zone. 

XIA'. THE HUMAN FAMILY. 

found in all climates, adapting himself to 
the circumstances which surround 
him ; but the difFerent portions of 
tlie human family show great dif- 
ferences ill their physical features, 
as well as in their mod^s of life 
and the amount of culture and re- 
^ finement they possesB- 
o ^be classes into which iiiaukind 
eare divided on account of differ- 

* Qu»>tlonl.-Wh«t in nccewary to the 

Kcuwth of pUnU f Which lone hae tbe moit 

luiuriant vegetation ? Wj( iftiame Borae of the 

productions of the Torrid ZoneJ Howdoeathe 

vegetatiun change in paa ringfeo in tropical ro- 

gionB tonarda thepoleif'^HP' feame wme 

^,',.- .' , ■" of the planta whioh bdooij to the Temperate 

iharactorof the phmta foiui jJB the Frigid Zone« ? Why i> thiiT 

■egeUtion vary on a high mouBtain ? ^$Q^ W*** animals are ohan^ 

How eitensiiely ia theJimniS^unily ipre*^vBr the earth ! 

. __j _fi: 



STATES OF SOCIETY— OCCUPATIONS OF CIVILIZED LIFE. 



encee in the color of the akin, shape and size of the head, form 
of the features, and other pecnliaritJee of body, are called Racea. 
.5- 
The Primary Races.— There are 
the white, the yellow, and 



the hlack. f 

1, The White racje in- 
clndes the different nations 
of Eui-ope, and their de- 
scendants in all parts of the 
world ; together with the 
inhabitants of Northern 
Africa and Western Asia, 
and the Hindoos of India. 
The white people of the 
New World are descended 
from Europeans. , 

2. (The Yellow or Mon- 
Gouo race includes Mon- 
gols, the Chinese, Japan- 
ese, and other nations of 
Middle and Eastern Asia-^ 

3. 1 The African or Ne- 
gro race includes tlie na- 
. tivee of Middle and Soiith- 

em Africa, and theif descendants in all parts of the world. 
There are many negroes in the United States, Central America, 
the West Indies, and South America. 

Secondary Races. — There A£e thbeb becx)HXUry Haoes : 
a red race, called Indians, who are the native 'people of the 
New World; a hrown race, 
who inhabit the Malay Pen- 
insula and the Islands of 
the Pacific ; and a setiondary 
black race, inhabiting Aob- 
tralia. , 
JThe Indian* and Malayi differ 
but little from the Idongolic race, 
and are supposed to be branches 
of itf The Australians have straight 
or frizzled hair, unlike the Afri- 
cans, l>Qt are supposed to be a 
branch of the African race^ 

XY. STATES OF 
SOCIETY 

'The inhabitants of the 
earth are classed according 
to their modes of life, as 
savages, nomads or wanderers, and civilized people, ^ 



Savages live in rude huta and obtain the materials for their 
food and clothing mainly from wild animals, fish, and the pro- 
ductions of the forest. * 
HE Primary Kaces^ 'The American Indians, African Negroes, and the Australians, 

are mostly in a savage state, i 





Quertiont.— In wbMTMpneti do diffeienr parts of the hanun fvBStf^fSt* 
What ii meant bjF racea of men? How numy and what are the primary racea? 

What peoplea are inolnded in the irhite raoe ? In the yellow raoe ? In the negro 
raoo? How many ui9 what aroihe neooodaij raoen? Which of the maiirracea do 
the Indian ■ and I^alaya reiemble? Which the AnatraUaua ? How are the people 
of ^he earth olaesifiad on aocoDnt of differenoea in their modea of life ? 



' Nomads, or wandering 
.people, livein tents. They 
raise fiocks and herds, from 
which thev chiefly supply 
their wants; and, on ac- 
count of the barrenness of 
the countries they inhabit, 
they are obliged to wander 
from place to place in 
search of pasture. » 

rrhe nomads are princi- 
pally of the white and Mon- 
golia races, f Most of the in- 
habitants of the Sahara, of 
Arabia, Afghanistan, .^e- 
loochistan, Turkestan, and 
Mongolia are of this class. | 

Ute Mvage and nomadic 

races are divided into trSt»^ 

the ehUf, or head man of the 

tribe, having complete control over the life and property of every persou 

belonging to it His will is the onl; law of his people., 

"XSivilized People supply their wants by means of agricul- 
ture, manufacturing, commei-ce, and other occupations ;"they 
build cities, support schools, gather themselves into nations, 
and adopt systems of laws 
for their government,* 

This class includes the na- 
tions of Europe and the New 
World ; the people in the fer- 
tileportionsof Western Asia 
and Nortliern Africa, and 
tliose of India, China, and 
Japan./ The European and 
American nations, in gen- 
eral, are much more highly 
civilized than those of Asia 
and Africa, f 

XVI. OCCUPATIONS OF 
CIVILIZED LIFE. 

The Materials for the 
food and clothing of civilized man are obtained, principally, 

Question (.—How do aaTagea liie ? What peoplea aro moatly aavages * How do 
the nomadic peoplo live ? , To what raoea do ttaoy belong ? What ooontriei are in- 
habited by nomads ? How are savagea and nomada governed ? What ii the manner 
□tlife of drJiipd people? ih'hat nation* are inoladacLin title dan ? Which of tfaea« 
are moat Kghly civiliied ? From whi 
ctTiliaed man ohieflf^obtainsd ? 



■9 the materiala for Uw food and clothiug of 



J^^ 



OCCUPATIOKS OF CIVILIZED LIFE— GO VERNMENT. 



from cultivated plants and domestic animals. I His shelter is 
made of Inmb^ from the forests, or of mineral sabstances from 
the earth itself,^ - 

BUme ; iron ; day, from which brick is made ; aod •otul, from vhich 
gliwB ia in part made, are mineml substances. 

/Four Occupations, agriculture, grazing, lumbering, and 
mining, procure the raw materials required. ' Manufacturing 
prepares them for nse. , 

1.' AoEictJLTUKE is the cnltivation of the soil for the purpose 
of raising nseful plants.' 

2. 'Grazing is the rearing of domestic animalsj 

3. LnuBRRiNO is the cutting of forest trees into Ic^ and 
transporting them to mills for the 
manufacture of lumber. 

4. 'Mining is the procuring of 
valuable mineral from the earth ;( 
except getting ont stone, which 
is called quarrying. 

5. Mancfactcrino is the mak- 
ing of articles from materials of 
any sort, either by hand or by 
machinery, t 

The articles made are called 
manufacturen. 

Placfls suited to different 
Occupations. — 1. Aoricdlture. 
— The best land for agi-icnltnre is 
that which is comparatively level, 
has a fertile soil, and is well sup- 
plied with moisture. 

Such land is ensil; cultivated, snd 
plants grow well upon the fertile soil. 

2. Grazing.— Very rough or 
quite dry land, which ia not fit for 
agriculture, can be used for graz- 
ing. Grazing, also, is usually connected with agriculture in the 
level lands. 

QiTam uid herbage npon which the animsls feed wUl grow where cul- 
tivHted plants will not succeed \ and animals can graze on st«ep hills and 
iimong rocks, where the soil conld not well be cultivated nor crops gathoreA 

3. LuHBERiNo. — In thickly -settled countries forests are not 
extensive enough to make lumbering an important business. 

Hie moantiartmu regiimt, which cannot be made useful for agriculture, 
are often covered with forests, from which valuable lumber can be ob- 

4. Mining. — Mines are most easily discovered and worked in 
mountainous land. 




In a. mountainous region the rocks in which the valuable minerals are 
imbedded lie near the surface, and are broken so that the different layers 
can be examined and the minerals found ; while in level lands the; may 
lie at a great depth, hidden beneath other rocks and the soil. 
* 5. Mahdfacthrino. — Water-power is much need in tnm- 
ing machinery for manufacturing. Streams flowing tlipoogh 
a hilly or monntainoos surface afford more water-power than 
tliose of level regions. The rough portions of a country are, 
therefore, well fitted for manufacturii^. 

XVII. GOVERNMENT. 

The Government of a country signifies the power or au- 
thority by which that country is 
ruled. 

Among civilized nations there 
are two principal forms of gov- 
ernment, namely : Jiepuhlican 
and Monarchical.' The former 
exists in nearly all the nations 
of the New World ; the latter in 
nearly all of the Old World. 

A Republican government is 
one in which the aupr&me jMnoer 
is exercised by representatives of 
the people, in accordance with a 
constitution which ia the funda- 
mentel law of the land. , 

The United States is a Republic, com- 
posed of States the governments of 
which are also republican. 

A Monarchy is a government 
in which the supreme pow^ is 
in the. hands of one ruler, or 
Sovereign, /The Sovereign usu- 
ally inhents his office, holds it 
during life, and at his death is succeeded hy some member 
of his family, his oldest son having the first right to the 
throne. ' 

/ The Sovereign of a country is usnally called the Emperor, 
King, Prince, or Duke ; and the country is called an Empire, 
Kingdom, Principality, or Duchy, 

The Emperor of Rnmia is also called the Cair (pronounced Tzar) ; and 
the Sovereign of the Turkish Empire is criled the Sultan (sfll'tan). 

Monarchies / 
tutional. 



s CLASSED as absolute, and limited or conati- 



oonntrr m nnullv tlia bwt fittad Earniun- 

What are the two priaoi]*] 



Quoltiont. — From whmt is abalter nisde in oiTiliied caantd«? What four occn- Quastlons. — Wliat portii 
pationi f nmiih the targer part of the malehala nied for food, clothing, ud shelter T factoring by nt«r ? Why * 

What other ooonpation ia nvoMHrr to prepare many of them for use ? What ii | What ii meant bj the goTernment of a cDnotrj? 
Auricaltnre? GruingT Lombering!' Mining? Qnartying? Haunbctaring ? What ' fonns of goTemment among civilized people? What 
ii the beat land (or agrioultare ? Why ■ What occnpatiDn ia more profitable than i What kind of government bu the United States ? 
■gricnltnre upon the tongber and poorer londa ? ^%r ^ To what regiana ia lum- I What i> a monarch]- ? 

baring mainl? ooufined m popoloaa ooontriea * What ngioQa am beat fitted for Haw doea the aovereign olitain hia ofBoe ? What titiM have aoveirigiu gsneiallr 
minhlg? I What ia the aOTHreign of Rnuia called * The aiiTereign of TuTkejr ? j 



RELIGIONS— COMMERCE AND LOCATION OF CITIES. 



An Ahaohde Monarchy ia one in which the people liave no 
part jn the government, and the power of the Sovereign is 
nnlimited, his will being the only law. 

In a Limited Moiuwohy the powere of the Sovereign are 
defined by a constitution, and the people take part in making 
the laws, specially snch as directly affect themselves or their 
property. 

The !b£oQarchieB of Asia and Eastern Europe, except Greece, 
are all absolute ; those of Central and Western Europe are all 
limited. 

The government of Great Britain is the beet of limited monarchies. 



XVIIL RELIGIONS OF CIVILIZED NATIONS. 

The Religion of a people sigoifies their system of belief in 

regard to God 

and the duties 

they owe to 

Him. 

Among civil- 
ized nations 
there are four 
different sy s- 
tems of relig- 
ion : the Chris- 
tian, Jewish, 
Moh ammedam,., 
and Brahman- 
ic or Buddh- 
io, all of which 
originated with 

the white race. The savage races are worshippers of idols, 
and of various objects in nature — as animals, the sun, eta 

Christians. — The nations of the New World and of Europe, 
excepting the Turks, are Christians. They believe in the Bible 
as the word of God, and in Jesus of Nazareth as the Saviour 
of the World. 

The J«ws, who are the descendants of Abi-aham, are scat- 
t«red among all civilized nations. They believe in the Old 
^Teetameut, but reject the New, They were once a powerful 
nation in Western Abib, and Jerusalem was their Capital. 

Mohammfldans. — The nations of Western Asia and North 
Africa, and the Turks in Europe, are Mohammedans. They 
are followers of Mohammed, who lived in Arabia, about six 
hundred years after the birth of Christ, and claimed to be a 
prophet of God. , 

Brahmans. — The Hindoos, who inhabit tlie middle and 



Queittolfti^WhBt U an abaolate motUTChf ? What i* k limited monuohy' 
What ooonmk are abulato moDarohiea ? What oanntriea ore limiled mouaichiea ? 
Wliat u the bert of the limited mon*rahiei T 

What ia moult by tlie leligiou of a people ? How ttunj ayatem* of celigiDn an 
(hare uuoug oinliied DBtiotLs ? What do tie uvige racee worahip t What nationa 
are Chiiatiaue* Mention some important trntha vhiob (hey belicTo. Who are 
the Jewa ? How doea their belief diOer from that of CliTiatiaua ? Who are the 



northern part jof India, are Brahmans. They worship three 
supreme divinities, namely ; Brahma, the creator ; Vishn u, the 
preserver, and Siva, the destroyer. ' Buddhiam, a modification 
of Brahmanism, is the religion of most of the Mongolic race. 

XIX. COMMERCE AND LOCATION OF CITIES. 

Commerce is the exchange of one kind of goods for an- 
other. . 

1. CoMUEROE IS NBOEBSABY becauBO cach of the different 
classes of people in a country usually produces much more than 
is needed of some things, and not enough of others. 

Thus the farmers and graziera can produce more grain, butter, cheese, 
wool, etc., than the; need; but the; cannot make their suppl; of tools, 
their boots and shoes, furniture for theii houses, etc Manufacturers can 
make all these ; 
but they caunot 
themselves p r o - 
duce the wool, 
hides, etc., from, 
nhich they are 

2. CoMMEKOE 
IS CARRIED ON 

between d i f ■ 
ferent parte of 
the same coun- 
try; and also 
between differ- 
ent countries. 
The former is 
called domestic 

commerce; the latter is called foreign commerce. 

3. The Goods to be exchanged may be sent from place to 

place by means of vessels upon lakes, rivers, and the ocean, or 

by canals and railroads. 
The goods sent out from a country are called eapor^. 

Those bi-ought in are called imports. 

Location of Cities. — Villages, towns, and cities grow up 
where there is anything to cause many people to gather at one 
particular place. 

1. A GOOD HARBOR ou the sea-coast, or a place beside a large 
lake or river, where goods can be gathered from the country 
around, and shipped to distant places, will attract people who 
wish to engage in commerce. Thus are formed, in time, large 
commercial centres. 

hi. these places, when the country b new, there is formed first a little vil- 
lage, with one or two store-houses, from which are sent away, and to which 
are brought, a few boat-loads of goods every year. 

Quastlajis— What is the religioD of the Hindooa ! What ia the religion of the 
Hongolic jiiationB ? 

What is oommsrce ? Why ia oommeroe neoesMry T /How are the gooda transported 
from place to^ place ^ 

What ia domestic commerce ? What i> foreign commerce ? What are eiporta ■ 
What ore imports • 

Where do villages, towns, and citiea grow op ? What places are favorable to the 
growth of commercial towns • Describe the growth of a commercial town. 








As more people settle in the country, so that more goods are to be sent 
Awajt and more brought in, the Tillage grows into a large tovnij sending 
away and receiying many vessels. 

When the whole country around is occupied by a busy people, the town 
becomes a great city; and, if situated on the sea-coast, the harbor is 
thronged with ships from all countries. 

2. Kapids or Falls upon a river, or rich mines, will, as the 
country becomes settled, attract people desiring to engage in 
manufacturing and mining. 

At these places are formed Toarvtifacturing towns and dtiee. 

These grow up by deg^rees, often from the building of a single mill or 
factory, just as do the commercial centres. A large manufacturing city must 
also have a large commerce, for materials must be bought, and the manu- 
factures must be sold. In any great city both these occupations are always 
to be found. / 

XX. THE AeMISPHERES. 

Old and New World. — 1. The Lands are not scattered uni- 
formly over all parts of the surface of the globe; but are 
gathered into two great groups, lying on opposite sides of it. 

2. The Labgeb Group lies in the Eastern Hemisphere, and 
is called the Old World. 

3. The Smallkb Qboup lies in the Western Hemisphere, and 
is called the New World. 

4. The Old Woeld includes the continents of Asia, Africa, 
Europe, and Australia, and many large islands ; and contaiiis 
nearly twice as much land as the New World. 

5. The New World includes the continents of North and 
South America, the great Archi{)elago of the West Indies, the 
Arctic Archipelago, and numerous smaller islands on the coasts. 

The Pairs of Continents. — 1. The Six CoimNENTs- are so 
grouped as to form three pairs, which are separated from one 
another by the three great oceans. 

Quettionta — What other bannem must a large maaaf actnring town have ? Why ? 
How are the hmd znaBseB Bitnated upon the globe t In which hemisphere is the 
larger group, and what is it oalled ? The smaUer group ? What lands are included 
in the Old World? What in the New World ? How are the six continents farther 
grouped? 



2. NoBTH and Soxtth America are connected by the narrow 
Isthmus of Panama. On the east is the Atlantic Ocean, and on 
the west the Pacific. 

3. EuBOPB and Africa nearly touch each other on the west, 
and ai*e partly connected, near the middle of the Mediterranean 
Sea, by the peninsula of Italy and the island of Sicily. 

On the west of this pair of continents is the Atlantic, and 
on the east of Africa is the Indian Ocean. 

4. Asia and Australia are nearly connected by the long 
Malay peninsula in Southern Asia, and the great islands, witli 
only narrow shallow seas between them, which extend nearly 
to the Australian coast. 

On the east is the Pacific Ocean, and on the west of Australia 
and Southern Asia, the Indian Ocean. 

At the north, Asia is united with Europe ; but the Ural Mountains and 
River, and the Caspian and Black Seas, mark the boundary between them. 

Northern Continents. — The thi*ee northern continents, 
Asia, Europe, and North America, lie mainly in the Temperate 
Zone. 

They have a very irregular outline,' with many great penin- 
sulas and inland and border seas ; and are surrounded vrith nu- 
merous large islands. 

Eui-ope, the smallest Of the three, is situated between the 
other two, and is the most broken by the sea. 

Southern Continents. — The three southern continents are 
situated mainly in the Torrid Zone. 

They have a more regular outline, with few large peninsulas, 
no vast inland seas, nor many great islands on their bordei-s. 

Africa, the largest, situated South of Europe, is the must 
compact in form. 

Quettionti— How are the contineiitB of the New World oonnected? Whst 
ooeanB sarronnd them ? How are Barope and Afrioa ritnated in respect to each 
other ? What ooeans lie adjaoent to this pair of continents ? How are Asia and 
Anstralia partially oonnected? What oceans border upon these continents at. 
the east and the west ? With what continent is Asia united at the west ? How is 
the bonndary between them marked ? In what sone are the three northein conti- 
nents mainly situated ? Describe their ontline and snrzonndings. Which of the 
three has the central position, and is most irregular ? In what zone are the three 
southern continents mainly situated ? Describe their outline. Which of the three 
has the central position, and is most oompaot ? 



MAP STUDIES. 



What two continents lie in the Western Hemisphere ? What continents lie in the 
Eastern Hemisphere ? What continents lie whoUy north of the Equator ? What 
continents are cioesed by the Equator ? What continent lies wholly south of the 
Equator? 

In which hemisphere is the larger part of the Bacifio Ooean ? What continents 
border upon the Pacific Ocean ? In which hemisphere is the greater part of the 
Atlantic Ocean ? What continents border upon the Atlantic Ooean ? What con- 
tinents border upon th^ Indian .Ocean? 

What islands lie between North and South America? What great islands and 
groups of islands Ue between Asia and Australia? Where is the island of New- 
foundland? Madagascar? Where are the British Isles? The Japan Islands ? The 
isUnds of New Zealand ? |Where are the Sandwich Ishmds ? The Society Islands ? 
The Feejee Islands ? 

What three great peninsulas on the southern coast of Asia? Wheie is Gape 



Horn ? The Gape of Good Hope ? Gape Vecd ? Where is the Isthmus of ^Uiama? 
Thelstimiusof Sues? Where is the Gulf of Mexico ? The Garibbean Sea ? Behr- 
ing Stxait? Where is the Mediterranean Sea? The Japan Sea? The Gutf-of 
Bengal? 

What mountain chain is in the Bouthem part of Asia ? Where are the Alps Moun- 
tains ? The Rocky Mountains ? The Andes ? What mountaiiis in the north-west- 
ern part of Africa ? In the south-eastern part of Australia ? Where is the Plateau 
of Braal? 

Where is the Sahara or Great Desert ? 

What great river flows into the Gulf of Mexico ? Where is the Amaxon River ? 
The Nile Riyer? 

Where is the Tang-tse-Kiang River ? The Tenisei River ? The Volga ? 

Where is the city of New York ? Washingtbn ? Rio Janeiro ? Where is the dty 
of London? Paris? Constantinople? Galontta? Peking? 
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NORTH- AMERICA. 



X 



MAP STUDIES. 



Position* — What pi^Iel crosaeB the mcwt northern portions of North 
America ? What parallel cromes the IsthmaB of Pan^Bia f What meridian croase« 
the continent a little west of Hudson Bay and the Gulf of Mexico ? Where does the 
Arctic circle cross North America? Where does the Tropic o^Moer cross it ? What 
three oceans surround North America ? 




Outline. — What great inland sea indents the noKezn coast of North 
America ? The eastern coast ? With what ocean are both these bodies of water 
connected ? What large body of water indents the Pacific coast ? _^ 

»enini 



What great peninsula at the east of Hudson Day * What tw0pei 



at^.. 



east of the Gulf of Mexico ? What peninsula west of the Gulf qfJSiUif omia ?^TWiafe ^j^j^ ^j^^ 
la^ body of water south of Labrador ? What peninsula and islands inclose the Gulf ^^ ^y^^^ 
of St. lAwrence ? Name the capes and peninsulas of the Arctic ooaat. Thd^ of 
the Atlantic coast Those of the Pacidc oamL Where is C. Prince of Wales ? 

Wiiat great island lies south of Florida ? ^^W^t islands at the south and south-east 
of Cuba ? What group of smaller islands nonh of Cuba ? What name is given to 
the islands upon Vie Arctic coast V What bodies of water east of the Arctic Archipel- 



the north V Where is its source ? What great tributaries does the Mississippi reoeire 
from the west ? Where are the sources of the Missouii and the Arkansas ? Where is 
the source or the Red Hiver ? 

What large stream enters the Mississippi from the cast ? Where are its sources ? 
What great bodies of water lie east of the Upper Miss'sKippi 7 What stream is 
formed by the waters of these great lakes ? In what direction and into what water 
does the St Lawrence flow ? What laxge river entets Hudson Bay from the south- 
west ? What large lake^ connected with the Nelson ? What streams enter Lake 
Winnipeg ? Where are tff sourees of the Saskatchewan ? J^ 

What large river enters the Aretic Ocean ? What three laige lakes are connected 
enzie? What tributaries has the. Mackenzie from the west? Wh re 
t IcTj^^ver enters Behring Sea ? Wh.rii ara its ^purees t 

What two large rivers rise on the western slope of the Rocky Mountains near Union 
Peak ? ,• What scream *if^r« ^^j^^a Riyfir^help.to fonp^'/Into what do the Columbia 




ago ? WlAt land cast of Bafim Bay If What island east of Southern Greenland ? 



Wu 



and Colorado flow'? 

What large stream enters the western part of the Gulf of Mexico ? Where are its 
sources ? What mountains give rise to nearly ail the great rivers of North America ? 
What large stream has its sources in the Appalachian Monntains ? 



SurfsiCO* — What docs the green color on the naap represent ? The light bro 
color ? In wliat part of North America is tRe land generally high ? Where is the 
greatest extent of low plains ? What mountain system is situated near the Atlantic 
coast ? What is the nature of the land bet 
coast ? In what direction does the Appalachian systejn 

What monntains lie parallel with thejniddic atlTl northern part of the Pa<-:'U* coast ? 
What great mountain sjwtem lies east of the Sierra Nevada and Cascade Moiintains ? 
In what dJrectiitn do the Rocky Mountains extend ? Wliere are the V> ^hsatoh 
Mountains ? ^Mlat two high peaks in the Rocky Mountains east of the W iliyiatch ? 
What one nearly north of the Wahsatoh ? 



-A 



C0Untri6S« — ^What color marks the boundaries between countries bn the 
map ? Wiiat is the extreme north-wostem part of North America called ? To what 
country does it belong? What country bounds Alaska on the east? .What forms 

9 



iween the Appalachian Mountains and the ^^ , , . 

cffian system extend ♦ * **' ^^^^ boundanes 

What coimtr}' occupies aU the northern part of North America, excepting Alaska ? 

What are the boundaries of British America? What is the southern part of British 
America called ? 

In what part of North America is the United States situated ? How is this coun- 
try bounded ? What country lies south and west of the Gu^f of Jiexico ? What two 
large peninsulas form parts of Mexico ? Wliat name is given to that part of North 



Lakes and HlVerS.— what great stream entere the Gulf of Mexico from America lying south-east of Yucatan? 
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T# DRAW N#RTH AMERICA. 

Construction Lines* — ^I>iaw six horizontal lines at equal distances one 
from another, and cross them by five vertical lines, the same distance apart as the 
horizontal. Number them as in the diagram. 

Note. — The opoce between the nombered lines, in all the continental diagrams, represents the 
distance cf 1,000 EngUsh miles, and in the meaenre (M) osed in finding the puints on tlie coasts. 

If care be taken to make the constmction lines the same distance apart in oU the diagramH, all 
tlie coniinentJi toiU neceMtoMlj/ be drawn on the $ttme ttcaie. 

Contour* — ^i^kd Cape Charles (a) at nearly i M above line III, and one>sixth 
M to the left of line 5. Find Cape Prince of Wales (d), at i M above line II, and 
one-sixth M to the right of line 1. Mark the points 6, o and c ; connect them all, 
and draw the Arctic coast. \ 

Find the westernmost point of Alaska (f) n«>ar line II, and i M to the left of line 
1. Find the coast of Kenai, peninsula (/) near II, at ^M to the right of 1. 

Find Cape Mendocino (A) about i M above line IV, and to the left of line 2; and 
Punta Mariato (0 on line VI, and ^ M to the right of line 4. Mark Cape Flatlery 
(j7), and Cape San Lucas (i) ; connect all tha points from d to /, and draw the Pacific 
coast. 

Mark Cape Catoche (m) and Cape Sable (n) ; connect with a and t, and draw the 
Atlantic coast. 



Exercises on Distances.-— How many thousand miles from Cuba to 
Newfoundland ? From the northern coast o^he Gulf of Mexico to the southern 
point of Hudson Bay ? From Cape Charles d|^tly west to the Pacific coast ? How 
long is the Gulf of M^ico from east to west ^^« 
to south ? How long £ the Island of Cuba ? 



[ow long is Hudson Biy from north 



Not*,— Teachers n^» by means of the uniform npaces of 1,000 mile* each, multiply tbemi 
exerci«e« indeflnltely, ^ the pupil can always estiqiata the half upace or qoartex iipaoe with 
Bafficicnt aocnracy. ~ 
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DESCRIPTION OF NORTH AMERICA 




I. SUEFACE. ■ - rt ' 

In oroBsing the middle part of J&irth America, Trom east to 
west, great differences in the elevation and character of the 
surface are apparent. 

At the East. — On the Atlantic coast is a low and nearly 
level ^in, ascending gently towards the west 

Ne" is a hilly country, becoming gratlnally, higher and 
Qu««tlonti— What may bejibaerved in regard to the taittce in otouing No^ 

Describe the mrfaoe^ North ^America from the Atlantic oout 4d the Appilm- 
chian Moaatsinii. 

Dencribc the rongeit of the Appalachian Hountun nyetem. 



more niggtd, until the ridges of hille ar<! succeeded by long 
I ratigLs of low mountains, which form tlie Appalachian sys- 
' tern./ . -^ ^ \ 

I These ranges stand out against the sky like great walls, with 
I tlicir tops slightly uneven, some portions rising higher than 
I othei-s. Tlie higher parts, many of. which have separate names, 
, have rounded, regular formE,"ft,nd appear hke vast mounds rest- 
I ing on the top of the mountain wall. 

In the Interior. — West of the mountains begins another 

plain, which extends westwai-d, almost uninterrnpted, to the 

Ijase of the Rocky Mountains. 

j Ncaj/tlie Appalachian system the interior plain is quite high 
I »pd l/ily'; but it becomes gradually lower and more level, nntil, 

at the Mississippi River, it is nearly flat and scai-cely higlier 
! tliaii the plain which l>prders upon the Atlaiiti<^ 

Beyond the Mississippi tlie land rises agiiin, Out so gradually 

that it seems quite level. The ascent cuntinnes nntil, at the 

foot of the Rocky Mountains, the plain is about twice ae high 

as tlie i-anges of the Appalachian Mountains. 

At the West.^Tfie Rn<.ky Mountains rise much higher 
above the plain at their eastern base than the Appalachian 
Monntains above the Atlantic plafn. , 

The ranges are deeply notched, so that their upper edges are 
broken into high sharp peaks, looking somewhat like the teeth 
of a saw. Many of these peaks are so high tliat snow and ice 
repain upon them throughout the year. 

At the western base of the Rocky Moftntains the land is still 
higher than the plains at ^eir eastern base, but it descends 
slightly towards the west. I 



Queitionl.— lleacribe the country fmm the Appalachian Hoantaiiu to the Hia- 
BLBsippL Describe the plain at the west of the MieaisnppL How doe* the lieight 
of the Rocky Monntainn above thin plain compare with that of, the App>l>abian 
rangei above the Atlantic plain r Describe the Rooky HoDnt^na. Deaoribe the 
country lying west of the Rocky Monntains. 
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RIVERS— CLIMATE— INHABITANTS AND DIVISIONS. 
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This elevated land forms a great plateau, which extends 
nearly to the Pacific shore, is crossed by many short rnouhtaiu 
ranges, and is bordered on the west by the Sierra Nevada and 
Cascade Mountains. 

From the summit of the Sierra Nevada and Cascade Moun- 
tains, the land descends nearly to the level of the sea, then 
rises slightly again, forming low mountain ranges along the 
Pacific coast. 

Natural Regions. — ^The continent of North America con- 
sists of three great natural regions, namely : the Atlantic high- 
lands, on tj^G east ; the Pacific highlands, on the west ; and the 
great central plain, occupying all the region between them. 

1. Pacific Highlands. — The Pacific highlands consist of 
the great western plateau and the mountain systems which 
form its eastern and westeni borders. 

The height of the plateau increases from one thousand feet 
in the Arctic portions to eight thousand feet in Mexico, then 
rapidly diminishes to the Isthmus of -Panama. \f 

The height of the mountain systems is greatest in the middle 
part of the United States, between 35° and 40° north latitu(^. 
Heres the plateau which forms their base is about six thousand 
feet above the sea level ; the ranges rise to twelve thousand, and 
the highest peaks reach fourteen thousand feet or more. 

2. Atlantic Highlands. — The Atlantic highland region con- 
sists chiefly of the Appalachian mountain system, and Tts slopes. 
The ranges of this system are only about three thousand feet 
high, but the highest peaks, in North Carolina and New Hamp- 
shire, are over six thousand feet. 

3. Centrai. Plain. — The central plain, lying between the 
two highland regions, extends from the Arctic Ocean to the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

It is divided, north of the great lakes, by a broad swell of 
\ land a little above the ^^eneral level. The northern division 
slopes towards the Arctic, the southern towards the Gulf. 

The dividing swell is called the Height of Lcmd. 



Systems. — The lakes and streams of the central plain are 
so connected as to form but four great systems. 

These systems are th^e Mississippi and the St. Lawrence, on 
the south ; and the Mackenzie anarffudson Bay systems, on the 
north. . 

The Pacific highland region has four large streams, all of 
which have their sources in the Rocky Mountains. They are 
the Yukon, the Columbia, and the Eio Colorado, entering the 
Pacifiij Oceai|7~and the Rio Gi^de del . Ncjxle, entering the 
western part of the Qiilf of Mexico. 

The Atlantic highlxmA region has a great number of smaller 
streams, most #f which enter ^e Atlantic and the Gulf of 
Mexico. It also sends several large tributaries to the Ohio. 



II. RIVERS AND LAKES. 

Their Size. — The rivers and lakes in the central plain of 
North America are among the largest on the globe. 

They form great highways by which all parts of the plain 
are brought into communication with one another, and the 
most inland portions have access to the distantgipean. • hL 



in. CLIMATE AND VEGETATION. 

Temperate Region. — ^The lai^r part of North America 
lies in the Temperate Zono^and has a sufiicient wnolmt of mois- 
ture to give fertility. ^ ^jhSJl 

Hence there is almost everywhere an abundarS^Wj^etation, 
including extensive forests with a great variety of uflSf ul and 
valuable plants. 

Cold Region. — Aroimd Hudson Bay, and near the Arctic 
coasts, the climate is very ^Id, and there are fewer useful 
plants. 

Instead of large forests, there are in the best parts only scat- 
tering tracts of pine and birch woods. S#Dn these cease, and 
on the Arctic coasts only stunted bushes, creeping plants, 
mos^, and lichens grow. 

Tropical Region. — The narrow southern part of the conti- 
nent is in the Torrid Zone, and has a hot moist climate and a 
luxuriant vegetation. 



IV. INHABITANTS AND POLITICAL DIVISIONS. 

Native Inhabitants. — The native people of the Arctic 
coasts and islands are Esquimaux. 

They are a savage people, who clothe themselves with the 
skins of beasts, and feed upon fish and the flesh of the seal, 

walrus, and other animals which abound on the icy shores. 

• — — . . 

Questions*— How many systems do they form? Name them. What great 
streams drain the Pacific highland region? Where are the sonroes of these 

Qu estions* — Of how many natural regions is the continent of North America ooiHr streams ? ^ 

posed ? Name them. Of what does the Pacific highland region consist ? What is they Int^ what^ waterp do the «tfS5Dl^'^QlErthe..4^Bntio highland region mainly flow ? 
height of the platean in different parts ? Where are the mountain systems highest ? %Iow 4tt^ese streams compare in length with th^se^ 
How high is their base in this regioj^ ? How high are the ranges on an average ? In what zone is the larger part of Nbrth Aj^iericj^ ? 
The4iighe8t4>eaks ? 

Of what does the Atlantic highland region consist ? What is the average^eight 
of the rangea? How high are the highest peaks ? ^ 

What is the extent of the central plain ? How is it divided ? In what direction 
do the two divisions slope ? What is the dividing swell called ? « 

What is tke size of the rivers and lakes of the central plain ? Of what advan- 
tage are they to the country ? • ing 




hland region ? 
^ .^lied 
with moisture ? Whtft is its condition in regard tovegetation ? 

Wha^ parf of North AAerica has' a cold climate ? What is the vegetation in this 
part ? # 

Whateprtion of the continent has a tropical climate? What is the character of 
its veg^Rion ? 
Who are the native people of the Arctic shores and islands ? What is thgr cloth- 



? Their food? 



t 



In winter they live in hotieee bnilt of large blocks of snow ; 
and in aummer they shelter themselves under tents of ^ins, or 
in hot* bnilt of drift-wood which they find on their fishing 
groonds. 

The natiTee of the great body of the continent are Indians, 
who are also savages. They are now few, except in the north- 
em portions of the continent, which have not yet been peopled 
by civilized man. 

Whites. — The white inhabitants are descended from Eoro- 
pean colonists, who came to America in the early part of the 
seventeenth century, chiefly from the British Isles, Germany, 
France, and Spain. 

Political Division*.— British America, the United States, 
Mexico, and the five States of Central America are the prin- 
cipal political divisions of the continent of North America. 

Alaska belongs to the* United States. Greenland and Iceland 
belong to Denmark, and are called Danish America. The 
West Indies belong to different European nations, chiefly to 
Spain and Great Britain.- 

QUMtien*.— WlMt 1* tlMii (beHa r Who an Uw ut»«a of Um gtmt hoij of 
the oiatiiunt 1 Wlut ii UMbnamlMr mt ths preant Ume 1 

Wbatwa did the white InliabiUnt* oiiginillj oome F Smms the pglitiaJ dlTiuoD* 
of the oontifMMit To ahu o««nt^ doei Alub lifloog t What are Qnenknd and 
j babadeaUadr Whfl To whom do the Wait Indian belong f 



THE TJN"ITED STATES. 



MAP STUDIES. 

Position and ContOUri— 1° what part of Nocth AmoioB (aae Hep, 
page U) ia the Dnltad Btatea r What an it* bonndaiiM ? Manw the pminmiUa and 
capea of the AUantJji ooaat Kaine ita baj* and aoimdi. Bame the oapea of the 
Faoifioooaat. When <■ Long lalaud ? Whan an the Bahama la^idaT 

SurftlCS.— ^^l»t put of the Paolfla highland ii inolnded In the Doited 
Statfli? What part of the Atlantio hi^Jaiidi F When an the Rook; Hoontain^F 
When antheWahutohKonntauuF ^v do the Hiaaladppi Birei uid the Rook; 
HoDDtaint divide th«. entire-l nB» ddxJarth« 00Bii6r?T~ What monntaii) nngea on the 
wstam boidw of the PaolSo Us^i^odT. " y_ - 

In whatpaitof ths App^Miualloiuitain qntarfli the Bine Ri^ F 'Wben t%the 
Alleghwoy Dusel Wfae^ an the CnmUariand HoqdI^^F Who* an the Ones 
When are the Adiiondaok MonntainO 



Rivers and LakeSi — what ■7itero of iHen b** wbollr olthln the 
Doited State* F Deoaribe the qoune of the HhuMdna, itatiiig wher«,it^Tii«a, in what 
dtteHoa it Sowi, and .irliat' water it soten. ' ^ 

Wlut time great rifer* enter the HiuiMii^ from the weatF Deaaribe the oonrw 
of the Hiaaonrt; ths Arkanua ; ths Red RiTuI 

What gnat itnam doea the Hiaiiutppi reoeir* from tbaiM*t* 'Deaarlbe ita 
oovw. What two -large (treama flow into the Ohita-tn]in~the lOnth^ WhM Mb> 
ttrj hai the *'^—— f • 

Daaoriba the oonne of the Rio Colorado, stating when i 
it flows, and into what watra it enten. Deeoribe the oom 
Rio Qiande del Korte. 

What sfstem of waters bnni part of the noithem bonndai; of IbeDnited StateaF 
What laks of the 31 Lawrenoe system is wholly in the United Statea ? 

What riTsr flows throogh a low 'alle; «oroes the entin iftppalaohian Honnlaiii 
sjitttnF What riverenten Long IslandBotnd* What thre^treanu enter Chesa^ 
pcake Bay ? Intd what walar doea Roanoke River flow F WhaCjiTer enters P^ulloo 
Sonnd* When iaCkpe Fear River T When is Oemnlgse RivM F What two ^Bkios 
onlteand enter Uoblle Baj T When ii Chattahoochee BiverF 



-iA. 




Divisions of the Country.— Of how manyStatea and TcmtocieadotbeDBned 
SutesoonsirtF (See Teit, page M .) , 

Kame the States whieh border opon the AUantio Oogao, north of the Potamao Rirar ; I 
•onth of the Potomao. 

What Statea border upon the Qnlt of Hexioo F 

What Btatss snd TsrritoTy border upon the Paoifio F 

Wh* States toaoh the gnat lakes • Wliat Statea tonoh the Ohio F What Btates He 
along the east bank of the Uuataiippi F The west buik t What flve Statea an inotoded 
between the Ohio, the Mississippi, lud the great Uk^T What StatesUe whoUr north 
of the Hiascnrt T . 

What Stales an cnoased by the Appalaohiao Moontain iyrtemFIWiiat Btataa are I 



106 Lon^md* lOO TCwt from 96 Gr»«nwich 90 
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ice of Congrt** u% tAe year 1874, iy Scnboar Armktron^ Is Co. *n Ae Offvo* of the LArxu^an of CoTtf/rm^* oc H/iuiKutfftor^ R C. 
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>Med by the Siem Nevadi snd CMoade Moantaiiui ? What State Km in the platean 
it of the Siem NeT»da? Whioh Teiritoiiea are oroaaed by the Rocky Mountama? 
bioh are wholly eaat of the monntaiiia ? Whidh wholly west ? . Whitdi tonohes the 
flific? 

15 itie8.— Where u Waahington, the oi^ital of the United Statea? Where is New 

rk? 

¥hiit two gfeat oitiea betireen New York and Waahington ? Where ia Brooklyn ? 

iton? Pioridence? 

^t city on Mobile Bay? Where ia Gharleaton ? Whinh nf^n .AJlantifl gitiftii haiMpfflitr 

y conunmiication with the-great lakea ? Why? ^ " 



Wheze ia New Orleans ? What oitiea in the oentcal plain can moat eaaily aend gooda to 
New Orleana ? Why ? Where ia St. Lonis ? Cinoinnald ? Lotdayille ? Memphia ? 

How can St. Lania aend gooda to the States north of 'it ? How send to the Rooky Honntain 
region ? How aend to the Appalachian region f To what parte of the oonntiy can CSindnnati 
aend gooda by water ? 

To whioh of the Atkntic oitieB ia Cincinnati ^e nearest? What city on the Ohio in 
Pennsylyaoia ? What huge city near the head of Lake Michigan ? 

Describe the route by which a lake Tesiel would go from Chicago to Oswego. Where ia 
Milwaukee f What and where is the piincipallake dty oUpohigan ? Where ia Clevelaiid ? 
Buffiido? Oswego? Vn 



What large dty on the Pacific coast ? 



9! 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 




I. NATURAL ADVANTAGES. 

Natural Regions. — The United States ineludea the aouth- 
eni half of the gi-e&t central plain of North America ; the entire 
Atlantic plain ; nearly all of the Appalachian mountain regiou ; 
the middle part of the Pacific highland region ; and the bixjad 
low valleys between the Pacific highlands and the coast. 

Inland Waters. — Inclndcd within the United States are 

the entire Mississippi system of rivers ; a large part of the 

St, Lawrence evstem, neariy all the streams flowing into the 

Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico, and the largest rivers enter- 

- ing the Pacific. 

Thuse Btreaius aod lakes furnish nearly all parts of the conntry mtb 
natural routes of trade; and the great length of coast, with the man; fine 
harbora, prepare the way for a large foreign commerce. 

Minerals. — T!ie mineral wealth of the United States is 
great, including inexliatistible stores of coal and iron in the 
Appalachian regiou; copper on the shores of Lal:e Superior; 
lead in the region bordering upon tlie Upper Mississippi ; and 
gold, silver, and quicksilver in the Pacific highlands. 

Climate. — 1. Temperature. — The L'nited States occupies 
the southern halt of the temperate i-egion of North America. 

Quattions- — What ue the natonl region* inclnded within the United Ststei? 
What river ■j'stema aie wboUy or partly included in the United States * Of vbat 
oJranl»gB are they to the coontry? Deaoribe the mineral valtb of the United 
Statei. 

What part of the temperate legioa of North Ameriea h oeonpied bj tbe United 
Statea? What ia tbe temperatnro of the moat aoatherly States? Of the middle 
tiera ? Of the moal northerly ? 



In the mo»t muOwm tier of States the climate is nearly tropical, frost 
being almost unknown. In the middle portion of the country the sunimer 
is long and warm, and there ia little winter. The nortkrrn States hare 
several montlis of freezing weather, though the summers are often very hot 

2. MoiSTUBt:. — A line drawn from tlie head of Lake Win- 
nipeg to the mouth of the Rio Grande divides the high western 
half of the country' from the low eastern half. 

The east has an abundance of moisture at all seasons of the 
year. 

The high western region has little rain, except on the moun- 
tains, and at the west of the Sierra Nevada and Cascade Moim- 
tains. VJ 

Vegetation. — 1. Ths hoist eastern half of the United 
States has . everywhere an abundant vegetation of forests, 
grasses, or cultivated plants. 

Near the Mississippi, and westward to the borders of tbe 
dry regiou, are extensive tracts of prairie countrj-, with trees 
only ^loug the margin of the streams, or upon the elevations. 

2. The Dey West. — The high plains east of the Rocky 
Mountains yield but a thin growth of gi-ass and herbage, and 
the great plateau at the West is almost a desert ; but the moun- 
tain slopes and valleys, and the coast region west of the Sierra 
Nevada and Cascade Ranges, have an abundant vegetation. 

QUMtioni.—DeBcribe the dutributioDof moutnre in the United Statea. What ia 

the amount and character of regetation ia the eaatein half of the United Statei? 
Where are there eitentive piairiei t 

What U the character of the dry woatem half of the oonntry in regard to vege- 
tation f DeBcnbe the vegetation upon the monnteina. What ia the character of 
the great platean in regard to vegetation ? In what portioni only do oaetnl plants 
grow? Wfaatia the vegetaUon elaewheie? 
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DIVISIONS— PRODUCTIONS AND C O M M ERG E— CH IE F CITIES. 
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n. DIVISIONS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The United States consists of thirty-Bevcn Statesy ten 
organized TerritorieSyBXid the unorganized Indian Territory. 

Colorado, in accordance with an adt of Congress passed in 1875, will 
become a State of the Union on the adoption of a constitution which 
shall be approved by that body. 

Groups of States. — The States of the Union may be di- 
vided, according to their position, into six groups : 

NORTH ATXjANTIO STATUS, usually called NBW BNOIiAMD. 

1. Maine, 3. Vermont, 6. Rhode Lda^ 

2. New Hampahire, 4. Massachusetts, 6. Connecticut. 

BCEDDLS ATIiANTIO STATES. 

7. New York, 9. PennsylTania, 12. Virginia, 

8. New Jersey, 10. Delaware, 13. West Virginia. 

11. Bffaryland, 

SOt7TH ATIANTIO STATBS. 
14. North Carolina, 15. South Carolina, 16. Georgia, 17. Florida. 

GULF STATES. 
18. Alabama, 19. Bfississippi, 20. Zjouisiana, 21. Texas. 



meal, cotton and woollen goods, farming and mining tools, and 
machinery. 

Commerce. — ^\i^foi*eign commerce is mainly with Europe, 
and is carried on principally from the ports of the Middle and 
North Atlantic States. 

The domestic commerce is chiefly between the ports and 
manufacturing cities of the Middle and North Atlantic States, 
and the agricultural States at the south and in the interior of 
the country. 

The leading reports are articles of food — as wheat, com, 
rice, beef, and pork ; and materials for manufacture, — chiefly 
wool and cotton. The principal imports are tea, co£Pee, sugar, 
etc., and European manufactures. 



22. Tennessee, 

23. Kentucky, 

24. Ohio^ 

25. Indiana, 



-\ 



36. Oregon, 



CENTRA!. STATES. 

26. HUnois, 

27. Michigan, 

28. Wisconsin, 

29. Minnesota, 

30. Iowa, 

PACIFIC STATBS. 
36. California, 



31. Missouri, 
.32. Arkansas, 

33. yansas, 

34. Nebraska. 



37. Nevada. 



Position of Territories. — The Territories, except the Dts- 
trict of Columbia^ are all in the high western region, around 
and beyond the Eocky Mountains. Their names are 

1. Washington, 4. Dakota, 7. Arizona, 

2. Idaho, 5. Wyoming, 8. New Meadco^ 

3. BContana, 6. Utah, 9. Columbia, 



10. Colorado, 



11. The IndiaiK^^arritory. 



III. PKODUCTIONS AND COMMERCE. 

Agriculture. — 1. Agricultuee and Grazing, combined, are 
the leading occupations of the people of the United States. 

2. The Chief Products of agriculture, in the northern and I 
middle parts of the Union, are com, wheat, and other grains, ' 
potatoes, orchard-fruits, and tobacco; in the south, cotton,* 
sweet potatoes, and rice. ♦^^ 

Manufacturing. — Manufacturing is largely carried on in 
all the States- lying to the northward of the Ohio and Poto- 
mac rivere. The principal articles produced are flour and 



Routes of Inland Trade. — The great lakes and the Uvd- 
son, with the £rie Canal connecting diem, form a complete 
water highway from the more northern of the Central States 
to the Atlantic coast. 

Eailroads also connect all of the inland States with ports on 
the Atlantic and Gulf coasts ; and a railroad across the great 
western highlands connects tlie Atlantic with the Pacific coast. ^ 

IV. CHIEF CITIES OF THE UNITED STAT^. '• 

Location. — The largest cities of the United States are located 
on or near the Atlantic seaboard, on the Mississippi and its 
great tributaries, and on the great lakes. 

The most populous in the Atlantic Coast region are. New 
York, Philadelphia, BriX)klyn, Boston, Baltimore and Newark ; 
in the Mississippi Basin, St. Louis, Cincinnati, New Orleans, 
Louisville and Pittsburg ; on the Cheat Lakes, Chicago, Buf- 
falo and Cleveland. 

San Francisco is the largest city west of the Mississippi 
Valley. 

Each of the cities named has a population of more than 
100,000. 

Advantages. — The coast cities B,re at the terminations of 
the great commercial routes from die interior to the seaboard, 
and are the chief centres of foreign trade. 

The inland cities are the great depots at which the produce 
of the interior is collected for shipment to the sea, and from 
which tl^ imports received in return are distributed through- 
out the country. 



Questions.— Of how many and what diviaionB ,^Jprf^e United States oonmst? 
What distant region belongs to the U^McMMates? Into how many and what 
natural groups are the States divided ? jlame and state the number of the North 
AtUntic States. The Middle Atlantic. The South Atlantic. The Central States. 
The Pacific States, Where are the Territories situated?* Name them. What are 
the leading occupations of the people of the United States ? 

What are the chief agricultural products ? In what part of the country is maau- 
faoturing most largely carried on ? What are the principal articles produced ? 



Questions.— With what countiy is the foreign commerce of the United States 
mainly oairied on ? From what ports ? Between what portions of the countzy is 
the larger part of the domestic commerce ? What are the chief exports of the 
United States ? What two occupations furnish aU these articles ? What are the 
chief imports ? 

What water-route is there from the States in the St. Lawrence and Upper Missis- 
sippi basins to the Atlantic ? What other routes of trade connect these States east- 
ward with the seaboard ? 

In what regions are the largest cities of the United States situated ? Name the 
most populous of the Atlantic cities. Of the Mississippi cities. Of the lake 
cities. 

What is the largest city lying west of those on the Mississippi ? What advantages 
do the cities named have over others on the Atlantic coast ? What gives the inland 
cities around the advantages over others in the central plain ? ^ 
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VL GOVEENMENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Departments.— The Constitution of the United States divides ther 
govenunent into three distinct departments, namely :— the legUlative^ to 
make the laws ; the exeeutivs, to carry them into effect ; and the judicial, 
to decide questions that may arise in regard to their meaning or 
application. • 

Legislative Department.— The legislatiye power resides in a 
Congress^ — consisting of a Senate and a House of Representatives. 

The Senate is composed of two members from each State, elected for six 
years. 

The H<nue consists of members elected for two years, the number from 
each State being in proportion to the population of the State. 

In order to become a law, a ",bill" must be approved by a majority of 

Questions.— What form of government has the United States ? An*. The United 
States faan a repnblioan govemmeiit. What (see page 10) is a xepablican govern- 
ment? What is the highest officer of a lepnbUo called? Into how many and what 
departments is the government of the United States divided ? What is the daty of 
the legislative department ? Of the executive department ? Of the judicial depart- 
ment ? In what is the legislative department vested ? Of what bodies does Congress 
consLBt ? How IB the Senate composed ? The House of Representatives ? 



each House of Congress, and signed by the President A WX-wtoed (for- 
bidd^) by the President:, however, « becomes a law if, oiLJ>econsideration, 
two-thirds of each house appro'w it. / 

Executive Department. — The executive department is vested in 
the President, elected for four years, who is assisted by a eahinet o| seven 
penaons appointed by himself, with the concurrence of the Senate. / 

With the President is elected a Vice-President, to take his place in case 
of removal by death or other cause. The Vice-President is President of 
the Senate. 

Judicial Department- — This department is vested in 9^ Supreme 
Court and inferior, courts^ whose judges are appointed by the President 
with the concurrence of the Senate. / 

NoTH.— Each State bas a republiosn govammeat, with an oiganiaation similar to that of the 
general Rovemmcnt. J^ 

Q JestionSe^What has the President to do with making the laws ? 

In what case may a bill, which the President refuses to sign, become a law ? 

In whom is the executive power vested ? What other officer is elected with the 
President ? 

What are the Vice-President's duties? 

In what bodies is the judicial power vested ? How do the judges of the United 
States courts obtain their office ? 
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MAP. STUDIES. 

(FtfH Map Drawing and Ezbboisss sbb Pagi 27.) 



P^sitien and 9utlinei — How many and what States form this group? 
Between what two parallels do they Ue ? Which is the most Northern State ? Which 
the most Southern ? 

What bounds the North Atlantic States on the east and south ? What on the 
north and west ? What are the boundaries of Maine ? New Hampshire ? Ver- 
mont ? Massachusetts ? Rhode Island ? Connecticut ? 

What two large bays on the southern coast of Maine ? What two bays on the 
eastern coast of Massachusetts ? Where is Buzzard^s Bay ? Narragansot Bay ? Long 
Island Sound? Where is Cape Cod ? Cape Ann? Cape Eliaabeth ? ^ 
. What mountainous island east of Penobscot Ba^ ? What two large low islands 
are south of Cape Cod? To what State do they belong ? Ann. To MassachtLsetts. 
Where is Block Island ? To what State does it belong ? Ans. To Rhode Island. 
What large island south of Connecticut? To what State doss Long Island belong ? 
Ans. To New York. /\ 

m 

General Surface. — what part of the New England states is the higher— 
the coast region or t))e interior ? Which State Ues' wholly in the coast region ? 
What liver valley crosses the highland region from north to south ? What mountain 
ran^e, with its slopes, occupies nearly all the region west of the Connecticut Val- 
ley ? vWhat group of high mountains east of the Connecticut Valley ? Where is Mount 
Katahdin ? Great Monadnock ? Wachusett ? Mount Washington ? Mount Mansfield ? 

Drainage* — ^^^ wha,t do nearly all the rivers of the North AtLwtic States 
flow ? To what system do the rivers west of the Green Mountains belonoF Jilamj»4>he 
longps^ ^ree rive rs of the North A tlan ^,p^tates. In what State are jle Penobscot 
and Kennebec ^ WRib hva,ii^ are serrated, and what States croilse d by the Con- 
necticut? What two States havo^he Urge^,^mces? *In wh^t Stifte is Moosehead 
Lake? Lake Memphrema^g? Lske Winnijj^seogee ? The larger part ofT^bake 
Champlain ? , ' 



Maine. — ^ what direction does the land slope in the northern piit of Maine ? 
In the swiiihem part ? What high mountain in the middle ps^ of the State ? 

WHat'itfiree large rivers ^has Maine? i^^^^/Hhr th? f f^iiri** f^^ th«i Pftunhannf.^ the 
TTaVw^ggihA AT^d'""*'Oflgg in^the-^Br ''BrfttT" ^p Raon. Describe the location^ 
landfsuiting in what part of the^.St^,1DicLan what bodyj>f water it ]s. Describe 
the location of Bailor, Lewistdn^Biddef ord, Augusta, Saoo. 




• ^ 



C h I ef C iti eS.— What Urge ^ty at the head of Massachusetts Bay ? At the 
head of Narraganset Bay ? On L ong tJBhuid SounS, .west yf the Co nnecticut ? At 
the head of Caq^ ^y ?' Oi-the CBDnec&cut, north-east o£^liewTU|pfV On the 
Merrimac, north^eBfTuf Boston^? .-^t the head ofjCaseo-fl^? * T _, -^ 

What and where is the capital of Maine ? Of New Hampshire ? Of Vermont ? 
Of Massachusetts ? Of Connecticut ? ^ What are the two capitals of Rhode Island ? 

What import^p^^elty-en the Penobscot, north-east of Augusta ? On the Merri • 
mac, south of ConcordT On the Conn^ticut, nearly west of Boston ? Midway be- 
tween Boston and Springfield ? ^On Lake Champlain, north-west of Moi 



.^ 
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New Harppshire ■ — what and where is the highest land in New Hampshire ? 
What is the higheatj yak o f the White Mountains ? What high peak in the southern 
part of the State ? ''^ - 

Name the largest lake uid river within New Hampshire. Describe the course of 
the Merrimac. Of the Connecticut. Describe the location of Manchester, Concord, 
Nashua, Dover, Portsmouth, Keena 

Vermenta — what mountains cross the entire State from north to south ? What 
is the easter n branch of the Green Mountain chain ca]^ed.2r-WHdFe are the only low 
l^as m the Btaie^""" 

What are the four chief rivers of Vermont? Describe the <\ourse of the Otter. 
Of the other three. Desciibe^thgjocaiioii «f Burlington, Ruti^d, St. Albans, 
Montpelier. ' — ^^ r '^ 

M aSSaC h U setts. — what part of Massachusetts lies in the coast plain ? What 
high mountain peaks east of the Connecticut Valley ? What range in the western 
part of the State ? 

What river crosses the north-eastern part of Massachusetts ? What part of the 
State is crossed by the Connocticut ? What river enters the head of Massachusetts 
Bay ? Describe the location of Boston, Worcester, Lowell, Cambridge, lAwrenoe, 
Lynn, Fall River, Springfield, Salem, New Bedford, Gloucester. 



CenneCtiCUt. — which is most ^x^ensiye in Connecticut — ^the plain or the 
highlan d rea iMni ? What mountains in the north-western part of the Stat^^^'SiVhat 
largc^river crosses ComieQlticut? Describe its course. ^ ^ 

What streams enter the Sound on opposite sides of the Connecticut ? Describe the 
course of each. Describe the location of New Haven, Hartford, Bridgeport, Norwich, 
Waterbury, N^w London. 

Rhede Island. — what bay in the eastern part of the State? What river 
enters Narraganset Bay ? Describe the location of Providence, Newport 
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NORTH ATLANTIC STATES. 



CHARACTERISTICS. 

Position. — ^Tfae North Atlantic States, ueually tc^tber called 
New England, are situated in the northern part of the Appa- 
lachian region, between the valley of the St Johns River and 
that in which Lake Champlain and the Hudson Iliver lie. 

Surface. — From the Hudson Iliver and Lake Champlain 
eastward, the land gradually becomes higher and more rugged, 
to the summit of the Green 
Mountains ; thence it de- 
scends, in a long hilly slope, 
to the Connecticut Eiver. 

The Qraen HonntoinB form a 
continuouH chaiii, which extendf, 
under different nAmes, irom the 
valley of the lower Bt Lawrence 
nearl; to Long Island Bound. 
The chain conaista of one main 
central range of considerable 
height, with lower parallel ranges 
and off-Bhoote on each side. 

East of the Connecticut the 
surface gradually rises again, 
forming a broad swell of ele- 
vated land,' which extends 
from Long Island Sound 
north-eastward to St. John's 
Kiver. x^ 

There is nacontinuous mbuntain 
chun, but the whole surface ia 
ver; broken and hill;, and short 
langea and groups of mountains 
of considerable height rise st in- 
tervals along the highest part of 
the swell. 



great number of its lakes, and the. beauty of its lake and riva 
scenery. • 

• The lakes are of small size, lying in the hollows among the 
hills and mountains ; but they are remarkably clear, and tba 
surrounding landscape is often i-eflected in their waters as in i 
mirror. . 

Among the streamti, only the Connecticut, Penobecot, Ken- 
nebec and Androscoggin are of considerable length. 

Flowing over so irregular a surfate, the rivers all have nmneroot 
fallfi snd rapids, affording great 
water-power ; but even the lajgett 
are navigable for Bteambo&t« only 
through the coaat plain, from f orlj 
to sixty miles from the sea. They 
are naually closed by ice during 
about three months of the year. 

Minerals. — Quarries of 
fine building stone form the 
principal niinei-al wealth of 
New England. Cliief amoi>^ 
these are the marble and 
slate quarries of Vennont, 
tlie granite of Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire, and the 
sandstone of Conuecticut. 

Soil. — The soil, though 
stony, is moderately produc- 
tive, and the nan^w plain 
bordering upon the Connei> 
ticut Eiver is especially fe^ 
tile. 

Forests — Extensive for- 
ests occupy the middle and 

One of these groups, the White Mountains, contains the loftieat peaks northern parte of Maine and New Hampshire, and cover the 
of the Appalachian region, excepting the Black and the Smoky Mounhuna QJ^^l^ Green Mountain chain. Elsewhere, timber is not abun- 
dant 

Occupations and Productions. — 1. Pubsuits. — On the 
coast, ship-building, commerce and the fisheries are leading 
pursuits; in the Ulterior, farming, lumbering and manufac- 
turing. 

2. AoBicuLTrBE. — On account of the rough surface and stony 
soil the New England farmers give their attention mainly to 
dairying, wool-growing and the raising of choice breeds of 
horses and cattle, rather than to grain-growing. ( 




of North Carolina 

Beyond this eastern swell is a narrow plain, at first some- 
what high and hilly, but becoming lower and more level to- 
wards the coast, especially in the southerly States of the 
group. 

Thus New England consists of three unlike regions, namely: 
the coast plain, and two highland regions, separated by the 
Connecticut Valley. 

Rivers and Lakes. — New England is remarkable for^the 

Quett<0[ll.— By «hmt name ue the Nortb Atluitjc States ti^Htier known ? | QuAttloS*.— Deacribe the UkeiL What Mie the longest riven of New Oiglud t 
Describe the poiition o{ New Engluiil. Describe the sorfsoe from the Hudson RiTsr [ What is the thoMCterof the utreams i^eDenlly? To what distanoe *n the longest 
uid Idke Champlun to the Connectiout. Dewribe the Green Hoantkin obain. De- naiigtble? How long uvthey neaally frocen over? , 
scribe the region immodUtely east of the Connoctiont. . What formi the minecal wealth of New England ■ 

What is lemarkable about one of its mountain groape ? What i> the nature of the soil!' In what parts of New Bnglaod are th«i« extcnnta 

Describe the legion beyond this eaatetn swell. Of bow many natural legionit does I forests "! 
New England consist y • { What are the leading pnrsnits in New England? 

What ia mAariuUe abont the scenery of New England ? i To what do the New EInglaod farmers give their attention chiefly t Why ? 
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NOETH ATLANTIC STATES. 



The leading farm crppp of the group, u & whole,, ar^<;!)ri), oats, h^, po- 
tatoes and orchard f ruite. ,^^e three Northern States also rois« consid- 
erable wheat i Masaachusetis and Connecticut large quantitiis of tobacco^ 
3. MANTJFAcmjBrNo. — Maasachuaetta, EJiode Island and Con- 
necticut, the moBt densely-peopjed ^tat^ of the Uiiion, are 
among thf leading States in mauuf atiuring.^ ~ 

The chief manufactures 
are cotton and woollen 
goods, boots and shoes, and 
machinery of all kinds. 

4 LuHBERiHO is esten 
eive m the three North 
em Stales, especislly in 
Maine The logs are cut 
in the forests m win 
ter, and thrown into the 
streams, down which the^ 
float to the lumber mills 
when the ice bieaks up in 
the spring 

5 bntp BmLDiNO, Com 

HERCE AND FlSHlNO. 

Maaeachnsetts and Maine 
are the leading States in 
tliese pursuits. 

The cWief fisheries car- 
ried on are for cod, mack- 
erel, and herring, on the adjacent coasts and near Newfound- 
land ; and the whale fishery in the Pacific. " 

The leading exports of New England are, lumber, marble, 
granite, ice, mamifactnres, and dairy products. 



SEPAKATE STATES AND CITIES. 



Ana, 89,000 17. m. Fop. ix 1870, 697,000. 

Haibe bnilda more ships than any other State in the Union, ia one of ttie 
fiist in the ezpprtation of Imnbec, and is next to HasaoobiuettB in the extent 
of bee flsheiiea. The aorth«m holt of the State has extensive foiests, and ia 
but thinly peopled. 

Cities. — Portlaaid,* the largest city of Maine, ia situated on a 
narrow peninsula projecting from the west shore of Casco Bay. 

It has one of the finest harbors on the Atlantic coast, is connected b; 
railroad with the principal cities of the Atlantic States, and with the Bt, 




Questions.— What ue (be lesdii^ farm crops? Wbioh are the leading States in 
mannfactariDg ■ Wli>t ue the chief nuoufutima ? In wbxt States is lumbering on 
important banmeu ? 

Which are the two leading Statea of the gronp in conuneroe, ahip-boilding, and 
the fisherie* ? What ore the chisf fieheiies earned on ? What are the principal ei- 
porta of New Ebiglaod* 

What pDranitK espeoiall; diatingnish Haine ? What ia the chief city of Uatne, and 
what are its advantage* ? How doea the northern part of the State oompore in 
population with the aoaUiein ■ 



Lawrence, and is one of the leading commerdal towns of New Bng- 

Bangor,'the second city, is situated on the right bank of llie Pen- 
obscot River, north-east of Augusta. 

Vessels of lai^ size ascend the Penobscot to this point ; and abundant 

water-powei is furnished b; a tributary of this river, on both udes of 

which Bangor is built. This 

city is an important lumber 

market. J^ 

Lewiston, on the left bank 
of the Androscoggin River, 
and Biddeford and Soco, on 
opposite sides of the Saco 
Kiver, are the seats of the 
largest cotton manufactories 
in Maine. 

Both rivers have falls at 
these points, which afford ex- 
tensive water-power. - The 
Ssco is navigable to 8aco, and 
shipbuilding and the lumber- 
trade are carried on to a con- 
siderable extent. 

Augusta, the capital of 

Mtune, ia situated in the 

southern part of the State, 

on the right bank of the 

Kennebec River. 

The Kennebec is navigable 

for sloops to this point, and a dam s short distance above the <nty affords 

superior water-power. 



n. NEW HAMPSHfRE. 

Area, 9,300 ig. m. Pap. in 1870, 810,000. 

New HAMPramE is celebrated for the beautjy of its mountain and lake 
scenery. For this reason it is often called the *' Switzerland of America," 
while its Sne granite quarries have given it the name of the ' ' Granite State. " 
Tue laiger part of the popula^n ia located in the southern half of the State. 

Cities'.— Manchester, the largest city of New Hampshire, is 
situated on the Merrimac River, eighteen miles below Concord. It 
occupies both sides of the river, but ia chiefly on the left 

At this point are the Amoakeag Falls, the most extenrive on the course 
of the Merrimac. Great quantities of cotton goods, delaines, etc., are 
manufactured here. 

Concord, the capital, and the second city of New Hampshire in 
population, is situated on the right bank of the Merrimac River, 
a little south-east of the centre of the State. 

Large quantities of the finest granite are quarried here. Concord is an 
important railroad centre, and is extensively engaged in the manufacture 
of carriages. 

Nashua ia situated on the Nashua river, near its junction with the 
Merrimac. The Nashua River here has a considerable fall affording 
great water-power, which ia used for a variety of manufiictureB. ^. 

Questions.— What are the leading paranita in Bangor' In Lewiaton, Biddebsd, 

and Saco * What can yon uy of Angarta ! 

For what ia New Hampiihite distingniahed ? What names have been given to thia 
State, and why ? What part of the State ia the more densely peopled t Name and 
dewribe the largeat city of New Hampshire ; the aeoond ; the third 
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ANTIC STATES 



Portsmouth, situated at the mouth of Pisoataqua Biver, has a large 
fine harbor, and is the only important seaport of New Hampshire. 

Keene, on the Ashuelot River, is a place of considerabla trade, and 
has a variety of manufactures. Near it are valuable granite quarries. 

m. VERMONT. 

Area^ 10,200 9q, m. Pop. in 1870, 831,000. 

Vbbmont 18 the only North Atlantic State not largely engaged in manu- 
facturing. Vermont makes more maple-sugar than any other State, is the 
leading State of New England in wool-growing, dairying, and stock-raising, 
and is espedallj distinguished by the extent of its quarries of marble, both 
white and colored. 

Cities. — The cities of Yerinont are few and small. Burlington, 
the largest, is situated on the shore of Lake Champlaiu, near the 
mouth of Winooski River. It is connected bv railroad with Mon- 
treal and Quebec, as well as with Boston and New York ; has a large 
lumber trade, and is the seat of the University of Vermont. 

Butland, on Otter Creek, is a populous town, noted for its exten- 
sive quarries of white marble. 

St. Albans, on the Vermont Central Railroad, has large iron 
works and a manufactory of railroad cars. 

Montpelier, the capital, is a fine town situated east of the Green 
Mountains, on the Winooski River. 

\^' 

IV. MASSACHUSETTS. 

Arect, 7,800 iq. m. J\>p. in 1870, 1,467,000. 

Massachubbtts is the most densely-peopled State of the Union, is the 
first in manufacturing and the fisheries, is second only to New York in the 
amount of its commerce, is one of the leading States in ship-bailding, and has, 
in proportion to its size, more large cities than any other State. 

Beds of rich silver and lead ores, believed to be of g^reat extent, have recently 
been discovered in the north-eastern part of this State, near Newburyport. 

The islands of Nantucket and Martha^s Vineyard form parts of Biassachu- 
setts. Their inhabitants are engaged almost wholly in the fisheries. 

Cities. — Boston, the capital, is one of the most populous cities of 
the Union, and second only to New York City as a commercial centre. 

It has one of the largest and best harbors on the Atlantic coast, is 
the terminus of all the principal lines of railway in New England, and 
is directly connected by i*ail with the Central States and Canada 

Worcester, situated in the interior of the State, at the junction of 
several important railroads, is a large manufacturing centre, and the 
market for the richest agricultural region in Massachusetts. Farming 
tools and machinery are its leading manufactures. 

IfWoeU is situated on the Merrimac, at the mouth of Concord River. 
The falls of the Merrimac at this point furnish great water-power, 
and Lowell is the first city in the Union in the extent of its cotton 
manufacturing. 

Cambridge^ very near Boston, is the seat of Harvard University. 

— — - — - -^ — 

Questions. — What is the importance of Portsmouth? What advantage has 
Keene ? How does Vermont differ in occupation from all the other States of this \ 
group ? In what productions does Vermont take the lead ? What is the compara- 
tive number of cities in Vermont ? What is its largest city ? Describe Burlington ; 
Rutland ; St. Albans ; Montpelier. 

In what respects has Massachusetts a leading position among the States of the 
Union ? Describe the city of Boston ; Worcester ; LowelL What institution is 
located at Cambridge ? 



La/uyrence, on the Merrimac, below Lowell, is also largely engaged 
in cotton manufacturing. , 

^ lAfnUy situated on Massachusetts Bay, is noted for the manufacture 
of ladies' shoes, which occupies the larger part of the population. 

FaUX RiveTy on an arm of NarraganHet Bay, has extensive iron- 
works and cotton-mills, and is connected with New York by a line of 
steamers which connect with railway for Boston. 

SpringfieLdy on the Connecticut, near the southern boundary of the 
State, is an important railroad centre, and is famous for the extensive 
manufactory of fire-arms, belonging to the United States govemment, 
which is located here. 

Salem, on the coast north-east of Lynn, is an old commercial port, 
formerly noted for its trade with Africa and the East Indies. 

New Bedford^ on Buzzard's Ba/ has more ships engaged in the whale 
fishery than any other port in the United States. 

Gloucester, near Cape Ann, is the leading port of the Union, in the extent 
to which it is engaged in the cod and mackerel fisheries. 



y. RHODE ISLAND. 

Area, 1,300 tq. m. Pop. in 1870, 217,000. 



J 



Rhode Island is the smallest State in the Union, and, excepting Massa- 
ohufiette, is the most densely peopled. vThe finest orchard fmits are largely 
produced in Rhode Islan^. 

Cities* — Providencey the miost populous city, 4nd one of the State 
capitals, has a large ' commerce and extensive cotton mannfactories. 
It is the seat of Brown University, and is, excepting Boston, the most 
populous city of New England. 

Newpoi*t, the other capital, is beautifully sitiiated on an island in 
Narraganset Bay rand is a fafihionable siunmer resort. 



T 



VI. CONNECTICUT. 



/ 



Area, 4,700 gq. m. Pop. in 1870, 687,000. 



Connecticut is noted especially for the extent to which its population are 
occupied in manufacturing, and for tke great variety of small wares produced. 
This State is also largely engaged in the whale fishery. 

Cities. — iVisto Haven, the largest city of Connecticut, is sitiiated 
on a fine bay entering from Long Island Sound, in the southern part 
of the State. It is the seat of Yale College, is the third city of New 
England in population, and is one of the most beautiful cities of the 
United States, being famous for its magnificent elm tf*ees. 

Hartford, the capital, is at the head of steam navigation on the 
Connecticut, and is largely engaged in the manufacture of fire-arms, 
sewing-machines, and heavy machinery. ^ 

Bridgeport, on Long Island Sound, has extensive manufactories of 
sewing machines and carriages. 

Norwich, at the head of naV^ation on the Thames River, has num- 
erous cotton and woolen mills, and a variety of other manufactories. 

Waterbitry, on the left bank of the Naugatuck River, is largely 
engaged in the manufacture of copper and brass wares. 

New London, at the mouth of the Thames, is next to New Bedford 
in its importance as a whaling port. 



^ 
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Questions. — What can you say of Lawrence? Lynn? Fall River? Springfield. 
What of Salem ? New Bedford ? Glouoeflter ? State what is noted in regard to 
Rhode Island ? What can you say of Providence ? Of Newport ? 

For what is Connecticut noted especially ? What can you say of New Haven ? Of 
Hartford ? What other important manufacturing centres has Connecticnt ? What 
business especially distinguishes New London ? 
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TO DRAW THE NORTH ATLANTIC STATES. 




Construction Lines.— I>»w five horizontal lines, equal diatanoes apart, 
and cross them with four vertical lines, the same distance apart as the horizontal. 
Number the construction lines as in the plan given above. 

The space between the construction lines, 100 miles, is the measure (M) used in 
finding the prominent points in the outline. 

NOTS.— 7^ «|xic0 between the ttnes^ in all the groups €f States, represents 100 mOes ; and 
if, in drawing, care be taken to make this space the same in aU the groups, aU wUl necessarily 
be dravm upon the scrnie scale. 

One inch to 100 miles is a good acato for date or paper, four inches for blackboard. If the 
pupils provide themselves with rulers one Inch wide, perfect uniformity will be secured with eaaa 

Outlines.— 1* ^i^d the northern point of Lake Champlain on line II, ^ M to 
the left of line 1. Find the south-west point of Connecticut (a) on line V, } M to 
the left of line 1. Connect these points, and draw the western boundaries of Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts and Connecticut. 

8. At ^ M below line n draw the northern boundaiy of Vermont (i h) nearly one 
M in length. 

8. Find the north-west point of Maine (g) ^ M to the left of line 8, and a trifle 
more than ^ M above line L Connect with h^ and draw the north-western bounda- 
ries of Maine and New Hampshire. 

4. Find the north-east point of Maine (/) i M above line I, and i M from the 
north-west point. Connect / and g. 

5. From /draw the straight eastern boundary i M southward. Find the south- 
east point of Maine (e) on line 4, about i M below line U, connect /and e, and 
draw St. John's River, Grand Lake, and St Croix River. 

6. Find the north-east point of Casco Bay (d) on line HE, i M to the right of line 
2 ;~find Lynn Harbor {c), and the south-east point of Cape Cod Peninsula (&) J M to 
the south-east of Lynn. Connect a, 6, c, d and e, and draw the coast. 

Separation of States. — ^- Draw the boundary between Maine and New 
Hampshire. (The straight line part is li M in length, and a little to the left of line 
2, beginning just above line 11.) 

2. Draw the northern boundary of Massaohusetta (The straight part begina ^ 
M to the left of line 1, and ^ M above line IV, and is 1 M in length. ) 

8. Draw the southern boundary of Maasaohusetta, and the boundary between Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island* 

4. Find i^e south-east point of Vermont (on the Massaohusetts boundary ^ M to 
the right of line 1), draw the Connecticut River. 
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CLASS EXERCISES. 



NoTS TO THS Teacrxb.— The followiog exercises, which form sn admirable review, may, or 
may not be naed, at the diftcretion ot the teachir. The method of employing them would be as 
follows : — The outline map being upon the blackboard, let the pupils be called in saccesslon to 
designate the several objects in the lists below. In designating an object which is already on the 
map, the pupil points to it, names it, and describes its position, or, if a river, its course. If the 
object be not on the map, the papil locates it in its position and describes as above, and if a dty, 
states its leading interest. 

The squares serve to indicate the dimensionstof the States, with approximate accuracy ; thus, 
three squares intervene between the extreme northern and southern points of Maine, and two 
between the eastern and western. Hence the d!men|^e of the State may be given, approxi- 
mately, as 800 miles from north to south, and SOO fBi east to wes£. The questions on dimen- 
sions are thus readily answered. 

Main6a~^^A^<^^^^^^="^'^^<^^? What is its greatest length in miles? What 
is its greatest breadth ? 

fountains. — Locate Mars Hill, Mi Eatahdin. 

Lakes. — Locate Grand Lake, Chesuncook Lake, Moosehead Lake, Umbagog Lake. 

22it;er<.— Designate or locate St. Sojj^tt River, St. Croix, Penobscot, Kennebeo, 
Androscoggin, Saco. 

C^ies.— Locate Portland, Bangor, Lewiston, Biddeford, Augusta, Saon. 

New Hampshire.-~*Boundaries? Length? Breadth? 

Mountains. — White, Washington, Monadnock. 

Lakes. — Connecticut, Winnipiseogee. • 



Rivers. — ^Connecticut, Merrimao, Pisoataqua. 
C^ies.—Manchester, Conoord, Nashua, Dover, Portsmouth, 

Vermont.— Boundaries? Length? Breadth? 

Mountains. — Green, Height of Land. 

Lakes. — Champlain, Memphremagog. 

Rivers. — Otter Creek, Winooski, LamoiUe, Missisquoi 

CUies. — Burlington, Rutland, St. Albans, Montpelier. 



M aSSaC h U setts .^Boundaries ? Length ? Breadth ? 
Mountains, — ^Taconio, Hoosac, Wachusett, Holyoke. 
Rivers, — ^Merrimao, Charles, Blaokstone. 

Cities.— Bo^^xm, Worcester, Lowell, Cambridge, lAwrenoe, Lynn, Fall River, 
Springfield, Salem, New Bedford, Gloucester. 

/thode Island .—Boundaries? Length? Breadth? 

Rivers. — Blackstone. 

Cities. — ^Providence, Newport. 

Connecticut.— Boundaries? Length? Breadth? 

Mountaifis. — Hooeao. 

Rivers. — Thames, Connecticut, Housatonio. 

0«tc«.— New Haven, Hartford, Bridgeport, Norwich, Waterbury, New London. 
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Enttrti. tLCOorim^ tx> Act of C«n4frMi in 0MTiv 1874 Jgr S€riJbntgrJrTrv0t^^ WaahrngtMHtJlC. 




IDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 



MAP STUDIES 

(For Map Dbawtno wtth Etkrctreb see Paok 8&) 



Position and Outline."~Howmany and what States form thia group? 
In what part of the Appalachian region are they situated ? Between what two paval- 
leli of latitude do they lie ? 

Which in the most northerly of the Middle Atlantic States ? Which the most 
southerly ? Which has the most easterly position ? Which the most westerly ? 

Which States border upon the Atlantic ? Whkh upon the great lakes ? Which 
upon the Ohio * tSP^ 

What are the boundaries of New York ? Of New Jers^ ? Of Delaware ? Of 
Maryhuid ? Of Virginia ? Of West Virginia? What bay separates New Jersey from ; Hoboken ; Camden ; Princeton. 
Delaware ? What two capes at the entrance to Delaware Bay ? What bay penetrates 
Virginia and Maryland ? What two capes at the entrance to Chesapeake Bay ? What 
two islands form parts of New York ? Ant. Long Island and Staten Island. 



Describe the location of New York; Brooklyn; BuiMo; Rochester; Byraenae; 



Utica ; Albany ; Troy ; Poaghkeepsie ; Oswego ; West Point 

Now JorSBV ■ — What is the only portion of this State which is mountainooa? 
What two mountain chains are in the northern part ? 

What are the largest two rivers of New Jersey ? Describe the course of the Rari- 
tan ; of the Passaic. 

Describe the location of Newark ; Jersey City ; Paterson ; Trenton ; Elisabeth ; 




Gonora^ SurfaCOi — ^ what direction does the Appalachian Mountain 
system extencl acrcjp the Middle Atlantic States f In what part of the group does it 
lie ? What part of the group consists of low plains ? ' 

In i^hat dlwctiwidoes the Atlantic plain slope, .ts shown by the course of the 
streams ?_In VWftt 4d|BcMon dom the low plateau at the west of the mountains slope ? ] ^ 
What separa^MMaetoioiu^in region of l^he Middle Atlantic States from that <^ New 

England ? ^. ' 1 '*^ ' *3> 

tly-ot the main rfageeof th e sya tgli 'rfilJp^J^ What is the 
cim^jbh^*f|Sfce;^etwei^athejSSe Ridg^finQ tj^Atleghany 



What is the 
Wst westei^ 
Moontams^ 

Drainag 

Middle AUan 
em slope be(Io 
^Name f oitif 
^ame the 1^ 
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,^ .yania. — what part of Pennsylvania is opevm^ by tjief^ountain 
region ? - In wtot direction do the ranges extend ao^o^a^e sblte^^une the four 
principal ranges. WhaHe-%he only portion ot the State lying in the Atlantic plain ? 

Name the largest river of Pennsylvaniv^ Describe the course of the Susquehanna ; 
of the Alleghany ; of the MoQongaHela. What river forms the eastern boundary of 
Pennsylvania ? Describe the course of the Delaware. 

Describe the location of Philadelphia ; Pittsburg ; Alleghany City ; Soranton ; 
Reading; Harrisburg; Lancaster; Brie. Q/ 

Del award. — what is the surface of Delaware ? What rhrer ^d bas^fomrihe 
larger part ot4ts eastern boundary ? Describe the location of Wilmington and Dover. 

Mary Ian di — ^What is the surface of the eastern part of Maryland? Of the 

9. TXrhaL*. 
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western?- What bay crosses the coast region of Maryland from north to south? 
How do the two divisions compare u)<^xtent ? 

What river forms the larger part of the southern boundary of Maryland ? De- 
stenu dtf tlfese (ft t he north-west- ' scribe its .course. What is the largest river within the State ? Describe its course. 

Describe the location of Baltimore ; Frederick ; Cumberland ; Annapolis. 



t^ system do the rivejs of the southreasterft slope of the 
^long f^To w^a<rtwo 



t Atlantic rivers lying whoUy in this group of /Stktea 

thii 



1^ 



>up. 



^^istrict of Colunnbia. — By what states is this territory surrounded? 
I^at great city does it contain ? 



Name the two principal streams of the St. Lawrence systein witbiii this git>up. 
In what rangesjo^ ^ mountain system do most of the Atlantic rivers rise ? 

Chisf Citf68« — What large city at the mouth of the Qudson ? On tl^ west 
end of Long Tsfand S. ^t the east end of Lake Erie ? On the lower course of the 
Delaware River ? On the Potomac River ? Near the Chesapeake Bay, north-east j* the boundary between Virginia and West Virginia ? 
of Washington ? At the head of the Ohio Riv^r ? In New Jersey, very near New \ What three large rivers are wholly within Virginia ? 
York ? On the Hudson just below the mouth of the Mohawk ? On the Genesee, . the Rappahaimock ; the York ; the James. 



Virginia. — What is the surfsce of the entire eastern portion of Virginia? Of 
the western portion ? What is the principal mountain range in Virginia ? 
What range forms the extreme western boundary ? What two ranges form part of 



Describe the course of 



near Lake Ontario ? On the lower course of the James River ? 

What and where is the capital of New York ? Of New Jersey ? Of Delaware ? 
Of Maryland? Of Pennsylvania ? Of Virginia? Of West Virginia ? 

Now York. — what is the surface of the eastern part of New York ? Of what 
does the western part consist ? Where are the Adirondack Mountains ? The Cats- 
kill Mountains ? 

What is the largest river of New York ? Describe the coum of the Hudson ; 
the Gknseee ; the Black. Where is Lake G^rge ? Cayuga Lake ? Seneca 



^ 



Describe the location of Richmond ; Norfolk ; Petersburg ; PortsiQOuth ; Alexan- 
dria; Lynch^mrg. (W 

Wost Virginia. — What portion of the State lies in the mountain region? 
What are the pnncipal ranges of this St^te ? « • 

Name the three principal ^ftreafiwwithin JVest Viigihia. Describe the course of 
the Gretft KanaifLi ; 4&e Littl» E^anawha ; the Cheat. What two rivers form the 
western boundary^ Describe the course of the Sandy. 

Describe the Ideation of Wheeling ; Parkersburg ; Charieston ; Huntington. 



y 



CHARACTERISTICS. 

Position. — The Middle Atlantic States occupy the mid- 
dle part of the Atlantic highland region, lying between the 
paraDels of 36° and 45° north latitude. 

Surface. — 1. Regions included. — This gronp of States, 
like New England, inclndes three unlike natural. regions. 

On the east is the Atlantic plain, gradually ascending west- 
wards ; next the Appalachian Mountain system ; and last, the 
low plateau, at the west of the mountains, descending towards 
the lakes and the Ohio. \^ Ng| ^ ' 

— — — '-Kz^ ^ ■ ' "^ 

Quertlons.— D ' '^ * " -^ 

regions aie in part 
by the mountun 




Ibe position of the Middle Atlantic States. What natural 
thi« group of States ? What part of the group is occupied 



\ 



2. The "Appalachian Mofntains occupy the middle part of 
the group, extending from the north-eastern limit of New York 
to the south-western limit of Virginia. 

This part of the system consists of two main ranges, — the 
Blue Ridge and the Alleghany, — with lower parallel ranges 
between them. 

The AdiroDdack and Catskill Mountains in New York, are detached 
groups similar to the White Mountains. Thej contain the highest i^eaks 
of the Middle Atlantic States. Several deep valleys cross the entire moun- 
tain system, so that streams rising in the most western rang^ or in tlie 
plateau beyond, flow into the Atlantic. 

3. The Atlantic Plain The coast region is low and flat^ and 



Questions. — Of what does the mountain region in the Middle Atlantic States con- 
siflt ? What in the character of the Aditondaok and Catskill Mountains? How ia 
the mountain system hroken across ? 



MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 



the surface is generally sandy or marshy. This part of the 
plain is usually called the tide^oater region. 

Near the mountains the counti'y is higher, and has a rolling 
or hilly surface. This part, extending about half-way from 
the Blue Ridge to the coast, is called the upland region. At 
its eastern limit ie «n abrupt slope to the tide-water region, 
called the " Ridge." " 

4. The Plateau ie considerably higher than the upland re- 
gion east of the mountains, but resembles it in surface. 

Rivers and Lakes. — The rivers of the eastern slope of 
the Middle Atlantic States, belong to the Atlanti<: system; 
those of the west- 
ern slope to the 
Mississippi and 
St Lawrence sys 
terns. 

The Atlantic 
rivers, excepting 
the Hndson, are 
navigable only 
through the tide 
water region, be 
ing obstructed bj 
rapids or falls 
where tliey des 
cend the" Ridge " 

The Huduon, 
lying in the deep 
valley which sep- 
arates the mouu 
tain region of 

New England from that of NewT: ork^is navigable to the mouth 
of the Mohawk, and forms an important part of the water- 
route from the Central States to the sea. 

Tbe vallej ot the Mohawk, separ&tmg the Adi^adack regioa from the 
CatekillB, opened a nntural ronte for the Erie CaDal, which connects the 
wat«re of Lake Erie at Buffalo with those of the Hudson at Albany. 

The larger rivers entering tbe Ohio from this group of 
States, are navigable from fifty to a hundred miles ; those enter- 
ing the lakes are generally not navigable. 

Minerals. — Iron, coal, and copper abound in nearly all the 
mountainous pai-ts of the Middle Atlantic States; and lead, 
marble, and gypsum are plentiful in the eastern part of the 
mountain system. Zinc, salt and petroleum are also abundant. 




L of the AtUntic plkin neu the wa.. What ia it 
to the moimtunii. What ii thii put called ? 
How does it tenninate on the cut t How doe> the plateau west of the moaniainB 
oompue in height with the plain at the east ? To what ■j'stem* do the rivers and 
lakes of the Middle Atlantic Statei belong ? To what extent are the Atlantic riiera 
generall; navigable ? Bow far in the Hudson navigable ? Why is it navigable farther 
than the nthera* What ia the importance of the Mohawk Volley? To whateitent 
ate the tribntuiea of the Ohio in thii group of Statea navigable * The atieams enter- 
ing the giBBt lakcB? What are the moat abundant minerala of the Middle Atiantic 
Statea? 
* The po^llon of the "Bldga"!* marked on the map by a light abadlng, lUu ana aide ot Uir 



Soil and Forests. — The soil is generally fertile, but the 
mountain region and the higher parts of the plateau are better 
adapted to grazing than to grain-growing. 

In the tide-water p^on are extensive pine forests and vast 
swamps overgrown with cedar and cypress trees. The great 
Dismal Swamp in Southern Virginia is the most extensive of 
these. Timber is also abundant thronghont the moontain 
region. 

Occupations and Productions. — 1. PuBscrrB. — Farming, 
mining, manufacturing, and commerce are the leading pur- 
suits in the Middle Atlantic States. 

a. Ageicultcb- 
al P K o D u c K. — 
The leading crops 
in this group of 
States are com, 
\vheat, oats, pota- 
toes, and orchard 
fruits. 

Maryland and 
yi|^ku' raise 
lai^^HantitieB of 
tobacco ; and New 
lork and Penn- 
sylvaniaare late- 
ly engaged in dai- 
rying, stock-rais- 
ing, aud wool- 
growing. 

3. Mining is 
most important in 
Pennsyhania, >iew 'iork, and Northern New Jersey; coal, 
iron, copper, and zinc being the chief productions. 

4. The leadiTig Manufactubes are about the same as in 
New England, with the addition of flour aud meal, starch, and 
spirituous and malt liquors. 

5. Commerce. — The cliief commercial centres of the Middle 
A^wtic States are New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Rich- 
mJia, and Norfolk. The leading exports are grain, flour, 
tobacco, wool, dairj-products, and mannfactares. ( 



SEPARATE STATES AND CITIES. , 
I. NEW YORK. 

Area. 4T,O0O tq. m. Pop. <« 1S73, 4,38S.00a 

New Yore is the Snt State of tha Unicoi in commeroe, uid on« of the flnt 
D mannfactDring. It makes about twioe as mnch batter utd oheeae ae anj 



Quest ion t.— What ia the character of the aoil genernlly in the Middle AtUntac 

Statea? What portions of Uie Middle Atlantic Btalea have extensive forerti ? What 
is the moat eiteoaive of the awampa ■ What are the leading pnnnita of the Middle 
Atlantio Statea? What are the leading farmcmpiof the Middle Atlaatio Statea * 
What other crop ia largely raiaed ? What additional buiineaa engage* Uie at ' 
the farmen in New Tork and FennijlTsnis t What notawoTthy Eaota ai 
ngaid to New York Bute? 



^^»/r 
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other State ; ia next to Ohio and Califomia in the prodnotion of wool ; and is 
«eoond to Vermont in the amount of maple-sugar made. 

Long Island is tbe only part of New York lying in the flat coast region. 
It is devoted mostly to market-gariiening and fruit-growing. In the 
western half of the State, around the Biuall lakes and in the Genesee 
Valley, is some of the finest wheat land in the Middle Atlantic States. 

CitieSi — Kew York, situ&ted on an island at the mouth of the 
Hudson, is the tarminua of the water route from the Central States 
to the Atlantic, and of three of the most important railroad routes, 
and has one of the best harbors on the Atlantic coast. It la the 
largest city, and forma part of the greatest commercial centre in the 
New World. 

Beooklvn, on Long Island, opposite Ne^ York, and connected 
with it by several lines of ferry boats, in part of the same great com- 
mercial centre. A bridge to connect the two cities is nov building, 

Buffalo, at the east end of Lake 

Erie, is the western terminus of _ , 

the Erie Canal, and ia the priucd- ' 

pal place for the trans-shipment of 
freight forwarded by water from the 
Central States to New York, or 
the reverse. 

Albany is the State capital, and 
the eastern terminus of the Erie 
CanaL Rdtketter has great water' 
power from the falls of the Genesee, 
and is the seat of an immense flour- 
ing business. 

Syracuse has the largest salt- 
works in the Union. Utica is the 
seat of tbe State Lunatic Asylum. 
Troy has large iron-works and man- 
ufactories of railroad cars. 

These five cities are great railroad 

centres on the route, through Central 
New York, from New York to Buffalo. 

Ofwtgo has the largest slarcb fac- 
tory in the Union. PougkkeepeU 
is the seat of Vasaar Female College. At West Point tba United 
States Military Academy is located. 



H. NEW JERSEY. 




Aren, S,300 fq. m. 



n 1870, 906,000. 



The zino mines of Nortliem New Jeraej are considered the richest of the 
Uoited States. New Jersey has al«o vast deposit* of marl which, used as a 
fertilizer. ha« added greatJy to the prodnctivenem of tbe noil. 

"LBige arens in this State are devoted to market-gardeDiui(, for the snpply 
of the great dtiea on its borders. 

Queitloni. — What part of the Stats in particalarlj fsTorable for wheat-growing ? 
What portion of the Btate lien in the tint coast region, and what liuninens doen it 
carry on ? Name the largest three cities of New York. Wh't can you say of New 
York City? Of Brooklyn ? Of Buffslo ? 

What especial advantage has Albany 1 What hurtineHH liiRtingniBhes Rochester t 
8ji»ciise? Troy? What public institution is located at Utica? What advantage 
have Uie five cities Uat named in common? What important manufactori- haa 
Oswego ? What importuit inntitution is located at Poughkeepeie ? ^Vhat one at 
West Point ? What valuable minei*! deposile has New Jeniey ? To what purpose 
aie large arew of its territory devoted T 



Cities. — Newark, eight miles from New York Harbor, and ./«-»ey 
City and Hoboken, on the harbor, are parts of the same great com- 
mercial centre with New York and Brookljfn. 

Newark is distingubhed by the great variety of its manufactures. Jersey 
City and Hoboken are tbe starting points of several lines of ocean 
steamers. Hoboken is tbe seat of Stevens' Institute. / 

J'aters&n, at tbe falls of the Passaic, has lar^ cotton and ailk 
manufactories and macbine-ahops. I 

Trenhm, the State capital, at the head of Bt«ara navigation on the 
Delaware, is the seat of extensive iron-works and other manufactoriea. 

Slizahelh, five miles from Newark, is cloaelv connected with New 
York in business. '^ 

Camden, on the Delaware, forma part o£ fhe aame great oommer- 
cial centre with Philadelphia. Princeton ia the seat of the Coll^ 
of New Jersey and of Princeton Theological Seminarjr. 



in. PENNSYLVANIA. 

.Irm, 46,000 •;. m. Fop. in\«l<i,ijai,«ia. 

Pennbtlvania in the first State of 
the Union in the extent of its mining 
operations, and lankB with New York in 
manufacturing and agriculture. 'J he 
ooal and iron mioes moat worked ar« 
between the Delaware and Susque- 
hanna Bivers, and around Pitbibnlg. 

Inexbauntible Buppllag o^ petrolenm 
are fonnd in the All^hany basiii. in Hi* 
north-westeni part of the ^tate ; and 
salt ipHngB occnr in tbe Uonongahela 



Cities. — Philadelphm, the 
third commercial centre of the 
United States, ia the first city of 
the Union in the extent and varie^ 
of its manufacturea. It is diatin- 
guished especially by ite vast and 
varied iron works, supplied with 
the eastern part of the State, 
PiTTSBUBG and Alleghany City, at the head of the Ohio Kiver, 
form the greatest market for bituminous coal and petroleum in the 
United States ; and have extensive iron, glass and copper workn, and 
a brass foundry. Pittsbut^ is the western terminus of the Penn- 
sylvania Centra] Railroad.' 

ScranUm is the largest coal market in the eastern coal-field of the 
State. 

Jieruliitg, Ilnrrisbvrg, and Jjaneatter aie markets for rich farming 
districts, aad are largely engaged in manufacturing. Harriaburg ia 
the State capital. 

Erie is the largest lake jwrt of Pennsylvania, and the western 
termiiius of the Philadelphia and Erie Railroad. 



materials from the mines : 



Questions. — What cities of New Jersey are parts of tbe great commeroial centre 
around Now York Harbor? How are these cities connected • What bnsiuess dit 
tiugninhes Newark ? What other important mannfaclnring citiei in New JeiHy * 
What interest attaches to Princeton ? 

In >vhst pai'snits has Pennsylvania a high rank f In what parts of tbe State are 
the ooal aud iron mines most worked ? What depoaila of great value are found in 
tbe Alleghany and Mnnongahela basins? What can yon say of Philadelphia? Of 
Pitl«bni^, and Alleghany City ? What is the importanee of Scranton T Of B«diug, 
Harriabarg, and Lancaster * Of Brie? 
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IV. DELAWARE, 

Arta, 3,100 •}. m. Pop. In ISIO, 195,000. 

Delawaab ia, with th« exception of Bhode I&laiid, the Rin&Uest State of 
Qie UuiOD. 

Fmit-gTowing; and market-gatdenin^ are the chief poranltB of the people. 
Large deposits of sand, enitable for the nwnafactDxe of gtsaE, are found near 
the head of Delaware BV' 

CititS. — Wilmifiglon, the only populous city of Dola ware, has 
l&Tgt) machine afaopa an<^ car-factories, and tut extensive mttnufuctory 
of guupowder, Dover is the State capitaL 



y. MARYLAND. 

Area, 11,100 ig. m. Pop. In 1870, 781,00a 

The Chesapeake Bay divides the tide-watar region of Maryland L 
parts, known as the east- 
ern shore and the westein 
shore. The first has but 
a sparse population. 

The oyster flBhe>7 is 
one of the leading pur 
suite on the shores of the 
Chesapeake. Bioh nunes 
of ooal and iron occur m 
&ie monntainona parte of 
the State, and """'"g is 
inereaaiiv in Importance. 



ment for the location of the oapital of the United Statea. It was governed 
by Congrees nntil 18T1, when a territorial govetiunent wae organized. 



Cities. — Wabhinotok is the capital of the United States, and 
the sent uf the National Observatory, the Smithsonian Institution, 
and other scientific institutions. It is celebrated for the beauty 
of its Bttuation and surroundings, and the elegance of its public 
buildings. 

Congress meets here annually, and the President, the members of hit 
cabinet, and other high officers of the Qener&l Government and repn- 
Bcntatives of foreign govemmeuts reside here. 



VII. VrRGINfA.' 

.drM, 38,800 (g. m. Pop. InAVm, } ,326,000. 



A is rioh in ooal and ii 




OHIVUtSlTT 



Cities. — Balti 

HOKE, the eaat«m ter 
minus of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, is 
the great«at commei 
cial centre of the At 
lautic sea-board south 
of Fhiladel{>hia , and is 
the only large city in the 
State. It has extensive 
iron- works and dounng 

mills; exports great quantities of grain, lloui-, and tobacco; and im- 
ports a Urge amount of sugar and coffee from Brazil and Cuba. 

Frederick is growing in importance as a manufacturing town; and 
Cumberland has a large coal trade. Annapolis is the capital. 

VI. DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

,<lr«a, 04 K/. m. Pop. in 1870; 133,000. 
TftB District of Coluubia was oeded by Maryland to the Oenerol Qovem- 

Questions. — In vhat respects in Delaware noteworthy * What brancbe* of 
sgricultiue eapeoislly obuaoteriie Delswtre ? 

What article of imlne for msnafsotnring purpo»e« li»« Delaware? What i» the 
importanoe of Wilmington ? Of Dover t 

How is the tide-water repon of Huyland divided ? What bianch of buMneas i« 
cuTted on slong the ahoreg? 

Whit Talnable mineisla hu Maryland ? What is the importanoe of Baltimore 

What branabexof trade and manufactiiTing diitingniiih Baltimore ? Whattowna 
are next in importanoe * 

What area has Ibe District of Columbia? From what SUte w*a it fanned • 



I, and gold ia found in the upland, sotilh of 
the Bappahaunock. 

The "Great Valley "of 
Virginia, west of the Bine 
Ridge, is one of the finest 
agricnltnraj regions of the 
Middle Atlantie SUtea. 
Virginia is ekiefly an agri- 
cnltur«l State, and ia Uie 
second of the Union in 
the amoont of tobaooo it 



Cities. — Riehmond, 
the capitai, is at the 
head of navigation on 
the James River, and 
is the present teimi- 
nua of the Chesa)ieake 
und Ohio Railroad. It 
is an important com- 
mercial cesixe, and has 
large flouring mills, to- 
bacco factories, and iron 

large trade in 



Petenhv/rg, at the falls of the Appotnatox, 
groin and tobacco. | 

Norfolk is the piincipal sea-port of Virginia, and with Portsmonifi, ^ 
on the oppoMite aide of Elizabeth River, forms one of the chief com- 
mercial centres south of the Potomac. At Portsmouth is a T3ni.t«d ' 
8tal«s navy yard. 

AlGrandrUt has a considerable trade in grain and flour. XyncA- 
biirff has extensive iron works and other manufactories. 



Questions.— When ■ 
3i>trict i.revi<.T,»ly,^..v. 
What ^reat city doen i 



■lerl? 



ttifl lectitorial government organized? 



t contain ? What oau yon »ay of Washington ? 

hai Virginia f What puranit chiefly ohaiaoteriuB thin St»te ? 
I What land within the monntain region ia especially valoableT 
j What ia the rank of Virginia as a toljacoo.|[rowing State ? 

What can yon aaj of Riohmond? OF Petenborg?, Of Norfolk and Porta- 

Whst government property ia located at Fortamouth ? 
. What is the importance of Alexandria ? What branohei of bnsineaa distxnfiiiali 
I Iiyuobbmg * 
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YIIL WEST VIRGINIA. 

Area, 28,000 «7. m. P&p. In 1870, 442,000. 

West Yiboinia fonned part of the State of Virginia nntH 186S5. A lazge 
part of the State is underlaid with beds of bituminous ooal and iron ; salt 
abounds in the basin of the Great Kanawha, and petroleum is plentiful in the 
northern part of the State. 



Ohio Railroad, is the present capital, and the only large city. It has 
a large coal trade, and extensive glass-works, iron-works, and other 
manufactories. 

Parkersburg has a considerable river trade. Martinsburg contains 
the machine-shops of the Baltimore and Ohio railroad. 

Charleston has been the State capital. Huntington is the western 



Cities. — WhedinQy on the Ohio Biver and the Baltimore andj terminus of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad. 



Question* — ^What facts can you state in regazd to West Virginia? 



Question — ^Name and describe bhe principal towns. 




Construction LineS.—I^raw six horizontal lines, separated by equal dis- 
tances, and six vertical lines across the horizontal, separated by the same distance. 

Outline.— 1- ]5^d the south-west point of Virginia (a) on line 1, at i M be- 
low line VI; and the south-east point (ft) i M to the right of 5, and | M below VI. 
Draw the southern boundary. 



TO DRAW THE MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 

2. Find the East River {c) i M above line IV, and Vj AC to the right of line 6, oon- 
nect with 6, and draw the coast. 

8. Find the north-east point of New York ((f) at i M above line I, and ^ M to 
the right of line 6 ; connect with <r, and draw the eastern boundary of New York. 

4. Find the St. Lawrence River (e) f M to the left of d. Draw the northern 
boundary of New York. 

5. Find the nortii-west point of Pennsylvania (/) ^ M to the left of S, and i M 
above III, and connect with e. From e, one M towards f, is the outlet of Lake On- 
tario^ and one M further, the south shore. From /one M towards e is the Niagara 
River. Draw the lakes and the St Lawrence. 

6. Knd the northern point of West Virginia (jy), almost one M directly below /; 
and the extreme western point (A), a little below V, and almost -^ M to the left of 3. 
Connect/, g, ^ and draw the Ohio River. 

7. Find the north-west point of Virginia (i), \ M above VI, and i M to the left 
of 2. Draw Sandy River and the Cumberland Mountains. 



Separation of States.—^- Draw the southern boundary of New York, 
2^ M in length, commencing i M to the right of /. Draw the short boundary line 
on the west. 

2. Find the north-east point of New Jersey, on e c7, at ^ M above c, and complete 
the boundary of New York. 

3. Complete the western boundary of Pennsylvania, extending \ M below / 
Draw the southern boundary, 2i M in length, and the northern boundary of Dela- 
ware 

4. Find the middle of the entrance to Delaware Bay, i M above V, and ^ M to 
the left of 6. Draw Delaware River. 

5. Draw the southern boundary of Delaware, just below V, one-third M in length, 
and draw the western boundary. 

6. Find the mouth of the Potomac River, nearly i M below V, and a little to the 
left of 5. Find its source, \ M below the Pennsylvania boundary, and nearly ^ M 
to the right of 8. Draw the Potomac and complete the boundaries of Maryland. 

7. Find the north-cast point of West Virginia, on the Potomac, midway between IV 
and V, and ^ M to the right of i. Draw the boundary between Virginia and 
West Virginia. 



CLASS EXERCISE. 

(See note under ** Class Exercise,** page S7.) 



New York.— '^'^^A^'M.— Adirondack, Gatakill. Zaik«9.— George, Seneca, 
Cayuga, Oneida Ai««rs.— Hudson, Genesee, Black, Mohawk, Oswego. CitUf.-^ 
New York, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Albany, Rochester, Syracuse, Utioa, Troy, Pough- 
keepsie, Osw^o. 

New Jersey.— -^••wto^ni^—Shawangnnic, Bine Ridge. J?fertfr».— Rafitan, 
Passaic CY^tes.— Newark, Jersey City, Hoboken, Camden, Princeton, Paterson, 
Trenton, Elizabeth. 

Pennsylvania.— i^^«<a<»w.— Blue Ridge, Alleghany, Tuscarora. BUfen. 
— Delaware, Susquehanna, Juniata, Alleghany, Monongahela. 61M«s.— Philadelphia, 
Pitteburg, Alleghany City, Scranton, Reading, Harrisburg, Lancaster, Erie. 



Delaware.— ^<^<«s*— Wilmington, Dover. 

Maryland. — ^^^^'^^^'^•— ^^^6 ^<lgCi Alleghany. 2?fMf«.*PotoniAO, Tar 
tuxent. 6%<i«s.— Baltimore, Cumberland, Frederick, Annapolis. 

Virginia. — Mountains. — Alleghany, Blue Ridge, Cumberland. Jiiverg, — Poto- 
mac, Shenandoah, Rappahannock, York, James. Cities, — ^Richmond, Petersburg, 
Norfolk, Portsmouth, Alexandria, Lynchburg. 

West Virginia. — Mountains. — Alleghany, Greenbrier. Rivers. — Great Ka- 
nawha, Little Kanawha, Cheat, Sandy, Ohio. C^i««.~Whecling, Parkersburg, 
Charleston, Huntington. 

District of Columbia.— Roundaries. C«y.— Washington. 
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SOUTH ATLANTIC AND GULF STATES. 



8. APPALA.OHIAN MouKTAniB. — ^Iq the South Atlantic States 
the two main raiigeB of the mountain sjetem are nearer t<^ther 
than in the Middle Atlantic States. They are alBu connected 
b; numerouB cross ranges, one of which, the Black Mountains, 
in North Oarohna, containa the highest peaka east of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

In Northern Georgia and Alabama, and in Eastern Ten- 
nessee, are lower ranges, parallel with the main chains of the 



4. The Oknteal Plaim, — The lands bordering upon the Gulf 
of Mexico and the Mississippi are low and Hat, like the Atlantic 
tide-water region , bat m the mtciior, the elevation mueases, 
and the surface be- 
comes rolling or hilly mbt?^ ' 
Both the flats and ^^ 
the rolling plains are 1^ 
highly fertile 

North weitem Arku) 
•las is croBsed bj a region 
i)f luvr mountains, which 
extends from the Loner 
Missouri, south westward 
nearly to the Red River 

5. The H I o IT 

Plains, in North 
western Texas and 
the Indian Territory, 
are deeply «nt by the 
streams that cross 
them, so that the sur 
face is quite irregular 
They are so dry as to 
bo quite barren. 

Rivers and Lakes. 

— The Mississippi and 

its tributaries connect the Gulf States with all parts of the pro- 
ductive interior of the country, and fwm the great highways 
between them. 

In LouisiaiiB, below Baton Rouge, the banks of the Hissisuppi arc hard- 
ly above the level of the stream in time of high water, and the country a 
short distance back from the river is still lower. 

To protect this land from overflow, banks of earth, called leveee, about 
six feet high and fifteen feet wide, have been built upon the natural luinks. 
They extend from Baton Rouge, one hundred and twenty miles above 
New Orleans, to forty miles or more below New Orleans. 

The streams whicli enter the Atlantic and the Gulf from the 
adjacent slopes, are generally navigable only to the borders of 
the upland region. 




Shallow lakes are numerous in Louisiana and Florida. 

Minerals. — Coal, iron and copper, granite and marble 
abound in and near the Appalachian region ; and gold is found 
at the eastern base of the Blue Ridge, and in the uplands of 
North Carolina. 

Coal and iron are ako plentiful west of the Mississippi, 
especially in Arkansas and Texas. A vast bed of gypsum 
lies in the highlands between the Arkansas and the Kio 
Grande. 

Forests. — Extensive forests of pitch pine cover the sandy 
land bordering upon 
the Atlantic and Gulf 
m_ coasts, and timber s 
1 abundant nearly ev 
erj where 

The forests contain 
many flowenng tr«^ 
among which ate tbo 
tulip tree the magnohi, 
and the catalpa. Maiij 
trees and shrubs retm 
their fobage tbroDghont 
the year as the bve-«ak 
— one of the most vain 
able of timber tree* — the 
laurel and others. 

Along the coast tbr 
palmetto a spcaee of 
dwarf palm grows and 
a kmd of locust foivu 
dense thickets on the 
high plains of Texas. 

Occupations and 
Productions.-!. 

PcKSciTS. — Agrictil- 
tiii-e is the chief pur- 
suit in this entire group of States; but lumbering is largely 
carried on in the pine forests of the coast region, and manu- 
facturing is fast growing in importance. 

2. PBonucrroNs. ^Cotton, rice, sweet potatoes, and cnm are 
the leading crops; but tobacco is largely cultivated, esj>ec(s//y 
in Tennessee and North Carolina. Large qnantities of sugax 
are made in Lonisiana. 

The leading States in the three crops especially distinguishing tha 
group, are, in the order of their yield, as follows: — 

Coiton. — Mis8i9si])pi. Qcorgna, Alabama. Louisiana, and Texas. 

Saieet B>tatots. — North Carolica, Georgia, Ten^ Alabama, and Hiams- 



iippi. 

Jiiee. — South Carolina, Georgia, Loui 



1, and North Carolina. 



Quettiont. — Dncribe the AppaUchikD Mountain region in thii group of States, Questions —What State* contain muij' lakcii ! 
Deacrlbc tbe put of (he Centnl Plun included in the group. eantcm portion of tbisKTonp of State* 1 Whst ii 

What is Um nature of the soil ? What States are partly mountainoaa ? De- portion uf thii gronp of Stat« * 
«orih« the high plainiL I What ie the eiteut of forest-i in the Sooth Athmtio, Gnlf, and Soathern Ceotn 

What adiantage do the Gnlf States derive from the HiuiaHippi and it« trihutarie* f State*? What trees diHtinguish the toreits of these State** What an the lettdiDi 
Describe the country adjacent to the Miagi«ippi iu Loaisiana. To what extent are | puTsuits of thie portion of the United States" What cropaaie cnltiTated* Name ii 
the other streami of this gmnp navigable ? I their order the States which lead in eaoh of the three m 



The principal manafacturing eetabliahmenta are iron worka 
of every kind, cotton and woolen mills, and lumber-mills. 
Central Geoi^ia and Alabama, Eastern Tennessee and Westcm 
South Carolina are the chief manufacturing districts. 

3. Tlie Commerce of this group of States consiets mainly in 
the exportation of agricultur^ prodace, lumber, and naval stores 
(pitch, tar, and resin), and the importation of manufactures. 



SEPARATE STATES AKD CITIES. 
I. NORTH CAROLINA. 

Arta, 50,7Wig. m. F*>p. In 18TO, l,0Tl,40a 

North CAHOLntx oonteitu the hl^eat monulHiis in the eutem ha 
North Amerioa. lArge qnantdtieB of 
lumber, oatsI Btoree, and «[>iritB o( 
tnrpeDtine are prodaoed in the forast 
ree^on of tiaa State. In the npl&nd 
region,''neaT Charlotte, are Taluable 
deposits of gold. 

CitiaSt — Wilmington and 
F&yetteville have large turpen- 
tine dijitilleries and lumber-mills, 
&nd, with Newberu, are the chief 
commercial centreii of the State. 
The principal articles of trade 
are lumber, naval fltores, and 
grain. 

Raleigh is the State capital, and 
the Beat of Btate asylums for luna- 
tics and deaf mutes. 

Charlotte, in the gold region, it 
the location cf a branch mint for 
the manufacture of gold coin. 

II. SOUTH CAROLINA. 



TO5,«oa - . .'- -^~ 

Toe low, wet lands In the tdda- 
water re^on of 3oat^ Carolina are 

eapcicially faToratde to rioe ooltaie ; aad the iand; ialands which akirt the 
coast ;ie1d laifre harreBta of tlie finest kind of ootton, kaown as the Sea 
lalaud, or long- staple, ootton. 

Near Charleston are vast deposits of phoaphatee, very ralnable as fer- 




Citles. — Charleaton is the principal oeaport and greatest com- 
mercial centre of tlie South Atlantic States, and is one of the lead- 
ing rice and cotton markets in the Union. 

Columbia is the Btate capital, and tbe seat of South Carolina College 

and tbe State Asvlum for the insane. 



Queitioni. — What aie tbe principal mann&ctnrinK inteieita* 
tnring distriot* < What ii the extent of tbe conunem * 

SUto tbe noteworlh; hct> in regard to North Carolina Name the fbnr leading 
citia. What can yon ny of WilmingtOD and FayetUmlle ? Of Ba[ei|cb • Of Char- 
lotte? Slate tbe noteworthj facta in ngard to Soeth Carolina. Namn it* lading 
dtf. What con j-on laj of Charleaton T Of Columbia ? 



At Oranite-dlle, several extenuve cotton - mills have recently been 
eatabliahed. 

UI. GEORGIA. 

Ana, S8.O0O(9. m. Pop. in IBID; l,lS(,10a 

Iif the Bine Bidffe. in Northern Oeo^ia, are the richest gold mines of tlie 
eastern half of the United States. Bitominoos ooal and iron abound neat 
Borne, in the north-western part of the State, Georgia is the leadii^ Boath- 
em State in the extent and variety of its mannfaanuee. 

Citiss. — Savannah is the chief seaport of the Stat«, has a fine 
hnrbor and extensive railroad connections, and is next to Charleston 
as a commercial centre. 

Atlamta, the SCAt« capital, is an important railroad centre, with a 
lai^ local trade and extensive iron- works. 

Augusta, on the Savtumah, at 
the border of the upland, has fine 
water-power, and contains exten- 
mve cotton and woolen mills. 

Macon, an important railroad 
centre, is the chief market for 
Central Georgia. 

Columbus, on the Chattahoo- 
chee, haa a considerable cotton 
trade, and large iron-works and 
cotton and woolen manufactories. 



IT. FLORIDA. 

^ru, 60,300*;. m. Pop.iK^SK, 
187,70a 

A LAKOE part of Florida Is stiU 
covered with forests, in which pine, 
live oak, and other valuable timber 
txees abound ) and a vast marsh oc- 
cupies neadf all the sonthem por- 



Cotton, angar. and oranges, lemons 
and other tropical froits can be culti- 
vated in all the habitable parts of the 
State. 
bnslnen in tbe mannfaotnre and shipping of lumber haa re- 
abljshed on the Perdido River, in t^ extmma western part 



Cities. — Jacksonville, Kef West, and Fensaoola — all small places 
— are the chief commercial centres of the State. 

Key West does a large business in the collection and export of sponges, 
and in turtle fishing. Peusacola is the market for the Perdido lumber 
region, and is the location of a United States navy yard. 

St Augustine is the oldest town in the United States, and is a favorite 
winter resort for invalids. Tallahassee is the State capital. 



Queltions. — What can ytm uy of GraniteviUe ? State the noteworthj facta in 
regud to Georgia. Name the five leading Diti» of Georgia What can 70a u; of 
Savannah ? Of tha othf r four ? 

State tbe notevorthy facta in r^atd to Florid*. Name its leading centra of tiade. 
What hnalncaa dirtiagoiahea Key Weat? Pmaaoola* What intereat attaohea to St. 
AagoitiDeT 



ATLANTIC AND G TJ L F STATES. 



v. ALABAMA. 

Ana, 60,000 ag. m. rop. In t8?0, e»T,O0a 
Hn>DLB and Northam Al&banu abound in coal and iron, and quarries of 
fSiM marble, TtiiB State, lik« Gteoigia, ia laigely engaged in mannfaotnniig. 

CitiftS. — Mobil* has a fine harbor and extensive railroad connec- 
tiona; and is the second cotton tnark«t in the United StaMfi. 

Mon^merj, the State capital, and Selma are the chief markets for the 
interior, and have a large trade in cotton and other agricultural produce. 

At Biimingham, in the coal and iron district, are extenaiTe iron worka 

VI. MISSISSIPPI. 

Arta, 47,300 tq. m. Pop. In 18TO. IST.OOO. 
MiBNBfliFFi, the first oottoQ-gTOwing State in the Dnion, ia almoat wholly 
Bgrionltnral, and, like Florida, has no large oitiea 

Citi«S. — Vicksburg, Natchez, Columbus, and Jackson are tJie 
chief centres of trade, their principal buBinena beinf;^ the shipping of 
cotton to New Orleans or Mobile. Jackson is the State capital. 

TIL LOUISIANA. 

Ana, 41,300 »q. m. Pop. in 1870,. 730,000 
LouiSLAXA is the only State of the ITnion latgelj engaged ii 
UoD of cane vagal, the low 
lands adjacent to the Uis- 
•iSHippi being especially 
adapted to the givwth of 
the sngar-osne. 

An eztennre bed of hk^- 
salt nnderlies an island in 
Vermilion Bay ; and. iron, 
ooal, marl, and gypenm 
are found in the north- 
western pan of the State. 

Cities. — New Oa- 
LEANB has water com- 
munication with all the 
Central States, and ia 
connected by rail with 
all the great cities of 
the interior and the sea- 
board. It ia the great- 
est cotton-market in the world, and the fint 
United Stai«s; and is the State capital. 

New Orleans was founded by the French, and many of its people 
are of French descent. Carrollton, a suburb of New Orleans, is 
noted for its beautiful residences and fine public gardens. 

Shreveport is the market for the prodnce of Northern Louigiana, Baton 
Rouge has a constd^able river trade. 

VTII. TEXAS. 

Area, 374,000 aq. m. Pop. in tSTO, BlB.OaOL 
Texas is much the lai^^st State of the Union. Ite area is more than five 



lugar-market i 



times that of New Tork State ; bnt its entire popnlaUon is oondderablr let 
than that of New York City. The high plains in the western and nortlier 
part of the State are too dry for onHavation, bnt they see oorersd wiUi sbmb 
and herbage whioh furnish pastare to vast herds of cattJe. 

Texas raises more com tban any other of the South Atlantic or Oolf States 
Considerahle sugar is grown in the low lands, and ooffee, indigo, and teopm 
fmita are cultivated to some extent. 

Cities. — Texas has no large cities. Galveston, the chief seaport 
has one of the best harbors on the Oulf, is connected by railrocu 
with the interior of the State and with St. Louis, .and is rapidly in 
creasing in importance. 

San Antonio, an old and wealthy town, oDoe a Texan fortress, con 
tains a United States arsenal. 

Houston is an important railtoad centre, and cotton, grain, anc 
cattle market. 

Brownsville, on the Rio Grande, has a large trade with Mexico. 

Jefferson, on a tributary of the Bed Kiver, is the chief market o. 
North-eastern Texas. Austin is tbe State capitaL 

IX. TENNESSEE. 

Area, 45,000 tq. m. Pop, In 1B70, 1,SB8.I«». 
Tehiiessbr is t^e third tobacoo-growing State of the Union, and ia ooc 
' of the lesding States in oom.growing and the rearing of live-stock. 

This State fa dividst 
by the Cnmbeiland Mooi- 
tains and the Tenneon 
River into three iinUkc 

monntainons, the middle 
hilly and somewhat d^ 
vated, and the weatoi 
lower and nearly lerd. 
Coal, iron, and copps 
abound in Eastern Tn- 



Cities — Mempfmi 
the termmuB of several 
important railroada is 
the largest grain ladj 
cotton market betwraa^ 
St Louis and New Oi^ 
leana NiMhvUU IM 




Questions — Stala wlimt ia noted in regard to Alsbams. Kame it* lesdinit dtiea. 
Wbat osn yon say of Habile* Of Montgomery sod S«lma? Of Birmioglum ? 

State wbat U noted in regard io Hisiiisippi. Nunc its principal dtiei. What is 
their main bniinBH ? What important facts are noted in regard b> Loniiiana ? Wbat 
great oommeTcial centre is aitnated within this State ? What are it< advaotagea for 
trade > What aiticlea of tiade diatingniah New Orleans f What csan yon say of 
Carrollton? Of Shreveport? Of Baton Ronge? What ii noted in regard to the 
aiea and population of Teiaa ? 



State capital, is the chief commercial centre of Middle 1 

Rnoxville is the largest city of Eastern TennMsee. Chattanoc^ i*M 
important railroad centre, in the midst of the coal and iron r^on, and i« 



X. ARKANSAS. 

Arta, 63.196 m/. m. Pnp. in 1870, 484,S0a 

Arkaksas is rich hi iron, ooal, lead, and gypsum ; and has aluo mines eeeoil 
only to those of New Jersey. As a cotton -growing State it is next to Tex* 

Cities. — Arkansas, like Florida, Mississippi, and Texas, bpi|| 
almost wholly an ^^ricultiiral State, has no large cities. ' 

Question I- —What ia noted in regard to the high plains of Texas* Tbe p^ 
dactions of the State ? Name the chief oitdea of Texan. What i» tbe importuMl 
of OalvestOD * Antonio > Honston? Brownaville* Jeflerson? Austin* 

State the noteworthy facts in r^ard tfl Tennessee. What importuit aooi 
centre has Teane«ee< What oan yon say of Hemphia? Of Naahville? KaaxriDl 
Chattanooga? 

Stats wbat ia noted in regard to Arkanaaa. Of the aiae of its cibea. 
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• Little Rock, Helena, and Fort Smith are the chief centres of trade. 
At Hot Springs are warm mineral springs, highly esteemed for their 
medicinal qualities. Little Kock is the State capital. 

XI. INDIAN TERRITORY. 

Area, 69,000 ag. m. Pop. in 1870, 68,000. 

This IdXge tract of oountry is peopled by Indian tribes, for whose perpetaal 
home it was set apart by the United States government. 

Questions*— What are th chief centres of txade? What dlBtinguishea Hot 
Springs ? Who people the Indian Territory ? 



Some of the tribes were removed here from the States east of the Missis- 
sippi. These oarry on agricultnre and other pursaits of civilised life, bnt the 
native tribes have made little progress. All are under the government of 
their several ohie&. 



Towns. — Tahlequah is the principal town, and the place at which the 
council of the tribes meets, from time to time, to devise measures for the 
general good. 

QuettlonSt — What is the condition of the different tribes in regard to civilisation 
and govenunent f What is the chief town f What is its especial importance f 



TO DRAW THE SOUTH ATLANTIC AND GULF STATES. 




Construction Linos* Dniw eight horizontal lines at eqnal distances 
apart, and cross them by eighteen vertical lines separated by the same distance. 
Number them as in the Diagram. M = one space, = 100 mUes. 

OutlinOSa — 1* Mark and connect the points a, &, d^ c, c, and draw the Atlan- 
tic coast. 

2. Mark and connect the points /, //, A, J^ fc, and draw the Gnlf coast 



Mark the point m and draw the Rio Grande. 

3. Mark the points n and o, and draw the western and northern boundariea 

S6pa.ration of St^tOS. — L Draw the Mississippi River, and complete the 
boundaries of Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas. 

2. Complete the boundaries of Tennessee and North Carolina. 

3. Complete the boundaries of South Carolina, Greorsia, and Alabama. 



CLASS EXERCISE. 

See note under ^^ Class Exercise," page 27. 



Norfch Carolina. — Jfonntains : Blue Ridge, Black Mountains. JOvern: 
Roanoke, Neuse, Cape Pear. CUiea : Wihnington, Raleigh, Newbem, Faydbteville, 
Charlotte. 

South Caro I In^Lm—^ottntains : Blue Ridge. Jlivers : Santee, Great Pedee. 
CUieg: Charleston, Columbia, Graniteville. 

QeOrf!C\3.m—^ourUain8: Blue Ridge. Jfivers: Altamaha, Chattahoochee, 
Flint. CUieg : Savannah, Atlanta, Augusta, Macon, Columbus. 

Florida. — ^*«.' Okeechobee. Rivera: Appalachioola, Sa,wanee, St. Johns, 
CUies : Jacksonville, Key Wait, Pensacola, Tallahassee, Si Augustine. 

Alabama. — Monntaim: Cumberland. Hivers: Coosa, Altamaha, Tombigbee. 
Citiert: Mobile, Montgomery, Selma, Birmingham. 



Mississippi. — Ui»ers: Big Black, Chiokasawha, Pearl CUiea: Vicksburg, 
Natchez, Columbus, Jackson. 

Louisiana. — Laket: Ponohartrain, Soda. Rivers: Mississippi, Washita. Red. 
Vitiea : New Orleans, CarroUton, Baton Rouge, Shreveport. 

Texas. — Rimers: Trinity, Brazos, Colorado. CUiea: Galveston, San Antonio, 
Houston, BrownavUle, Austin, Jefferson. 

TennOSSOO. — ifountaina: Cumberland. Rivers: Tennessee, Cumberland. 
CUiea : Memphis, Nashville, Knoxville, Chattanooga, Jackson. 

Arkansas. — Mountains: Ozark. Rivfrs: Arkansas, White, Washita, St. 
Francis. Citiea : Little Rook, Helena, Fort Smith, Hot Springs. 

Indian Territory. — Mountains: Ozark. Rivers: Arkansas, Canadian, 
Washita. Town : Tahlequah. 




CENTRAL STATES. 

(ElOeptiDK TBHNES8BB *od AAKANUS.) 



MAP STUDIES. 

(For Hap Dkiwino seb Paqb 47.) 

Position and OtJtlineS<~'^1'><> ti'«ri<li>'i> li« i>«*ie^theboniiduid[>f 

thia group of Stat«i? What pusJlel crouM the moiit northerly fitatoiT Nutw ths 
thiee inost^ nortberl; States of the gronp ; the two moat wnterly ; the two moat 
Boatherly; the two mo«6 enaterlj. Which State* bordu-r upon tha great lake*? 
Which upon the Ohio F Which upon the eutem side of the MiMiwippi T Which 
apon lis weatern moripii ! Which aie bordered or cTcaKd by the Hiuonri ? What 
uetheboDQi3«ieBaf Ohio* Indiana? lUinoiB* Hicbigan? WiawiuiiiT Umuaotaf 
Iowa' Miaeouri? Kanaaa? Nebtaaka? Dakota Territory ? 

General Surface. — WUch have the more elevated nrface, the States lying 
east of the Uisaiauppi or those at the weit of it t Id whioh Statea are the only mouD- 
tainoua rcgione * What monntaiiu in ths eoaton part of Keataeky ? In the aonth- 
ern part of Mi«Kiuri ? What State it crowed by the Height of Laud T In what direc- 
tion doea the land slope In the States nortb of the Ohio 1 Id what part of Kentucky 
ia the land higheit* How do you know Ibia ? In what direction doea the land ilope 
in the State* west of the Uiaunippi * 

DrainaCtt.— Which of the great lakes lie npon the bonndaria of the Central 
States? WHohia included wholly within the group? What small lake between Lake 
Huron and Lake Erie? What counects Lake Michigan with lAkaHuion? What 
connecta Lake Superior with Lake Huron? Row do the atreams entering the great 
lakes compare in length with those from the same region entering the Hiaeisaippi and 
the Ohio ? Deacribe the coarse of the Hiviuippt Kirer ; the Miaaouri ; the Platta ; 
thaKaDua; the Ohio. 

Chief Cities.— What great city in UUnoia, near the bead of Lake Michigan ? 
In Missouri, on. the HissiaBippi River ? In Kentucky, on the Ohio Rirer * In the 
south-weatem port of Ohio? luthenorth-eaatcm part of Ohio, on lAke Erie? What 
large city in the weatern part of MisBonri, on Miasonri Hiver » What two large oitiea 
in Iowa, on the Miaaiaeippi RiTer? What laiice city in Wiaoouaiu. on Lake Hiohi- 
gon ? In Michigan, between Lake St. Clair and Xjaks Erie ? In Ohio, on the weat- 
atomost part of I«ke Brie ? What and where ia the capital of Kentucky? (Hiio? 
Indiana? IlUuoia? Michigan? Wisconain? Mimiesota? Iowa? Hissonri? Kanaas? 
Nebraaka? Dakota? 

Kentucky.— "amel^e largest three rivers wholly within Kentnoky. Deooribe 
the course of the Kentucky ; the Green ; the Liddng ; the Cumberland. Datcribe the 
location of Louiaville ; Covington ; Newport ; Lexington ; Paduoab. 

Ohio. — Name the largeit four riven within Ohio. Deooribe tha course of the 
Haumee ; the Miami; the Miitkingiim: the Scioto. Describe the location nf CSn- 
oinuati; Claveland^ Toledo; Columhue ; Dayton; Soudnsky ; Spriiigfieldi Hamilton. 

Indiana.— I^e^ribe the coarse of the Wabash River; the White. Dasoriba 
the location of Indiana[<oliB ; Evanavilla ; tort Wayne ; TerTa,fiautc ; New Albany ; 
I^fay ette ; Loganaport : Madison. 

Illinois. — Describe tbe conraa of tha Qlinoia River; the Kasktudda; the Bock 
River. Describe the location of Chicago ; Quino}' ; Peoria ; Springfield ; Blooming- 
ton ; Gatesbnrg ; Aurora ; Rookford ; Jacksonville ; Galena. 

Mtrated from tha 

Whioh 

baa tbe more level snrfaoe ? Describe tbe coarse of Grand River ; St. Joseph ; Kala- 
mazoo. Describe the location of Detroit; Grand Rapids ; Jackson ; Saginaw ; Kala- 

WisCOnsin. — 'How does Wisconsin compare in elevation and surface with 
niinoia * Which part of the State is highest ? Describe the oourae of Wisconain 
River ; Chippewa. Describe tbe location of Milwaukee ; Fond du Lac ; Oahkoab ; 

Racine; Hodison. 

Minnesota* — in what part of Minnesota ia the land highest? What ia thia 
part called ? What two Urea nearly touch each other on Mie western boandaiy of 
the State ? What streams flow from these lakes ? Into what port of the sea do the 
waters of the Miuneeota finally flow ? Where (see Map of Nwth America) do the 
waters of I«ke Traverse reach the sea ? What lakes form parts of the northern 
and eoatem bonndariea of itiinnasota ? What stnam enters the head of Lake 
Superior? Describe the location of St. Paul; Minneapolis; Winona; Red Wing; 
Stillwater; Dulnth. 

lowa> — What boundaries of Iowa are fdrmed by rivers? Name the largest stream 
within the State. Describe the coonie of tbe Des Hoincs ; the Iowa. Where ie Du- 
buque; Davenport; Burlington; Keokuk ;DeaMomes; Council BlafTs; Iowa City. 

Missouri.— What portion of MiaMuri is mountainous? What ia the principaJ 
mountain chain? What two noted peaks in the uuth-eaatem part of the State? 
In what direction does the Miaaouri River croaa the State ? Deacribc the couiw of 
tbe Oaage River ; the Chariton. Deacribe the location of SL Louia ; Kansas City ; 
St. Josepli ; Hannibal ; St. Charlea ; Springfield ; Jefferson City. 

Kansas and Nebraslca.—What large river ciosaea each of those States? 
DMoribe tiie location of LeavMiworth; Lawrence; Atchison; Topeka; Omaha; 
Nebraaka City ; Lincoln. 



CENTRAL STATES. 



CHARACTERISTICS. 

Position.— The Central States all lie in the great central 
plain of North America, within the MiBBissippi aiid St. Law- 
rent^ River basins. 

Surface. — The surface in most of the Central States is either 
level or gently rolling ; but Dakota and the northern portions of 
Minnesota and Michigan, which are more elevated, are quite 
rugged ; and in Southern Missouri and Eastern Kentucky there 
are ranges of low mountains. 

The great streams have all cnt tberasolves deep channels, so 
that they lie considerably below the general level of the sur- 
face, and are bordered by high banks called Uiiffs. Seen from 
the river, these bluffs appear like long i-anges of steep hills. 

Between the bliifb 
and the margin of 
the stream there is, 
usually, a narrow 
belt of low, flat 
land, called bottom 

Rivers and 

Lakes Though 

the Central States 
are so far removed 
from the sea, yet 
their natural advan- 
tages for commerce 
are nearly as good 
as if they bordered 
upon the ocean. 

Every State of the 
group is bordered by 
one or more great 
rivers or lakes ; and 
many are crossed by smaller streams, which are navigable into 
the lieart of the State. 

Minnesota, Wisconsin, and the eastern part of Dakota, con- 
tain an immense number of small clear lakes. 
' In the Height of Land, in Minnesota, are the head waters of 
three streams which enter the sea at great distances from one 
another. 

Tlie Bed Ri'oer of the North flows northward, helps to form Lake Win- 
nijKg, joins tlie Saskatchewan, and enters Hudson Baj. 

Tlie St. LouU JUt/er is the extreme source of the St Lawrence, which 
drains tlic great lakes and enters the Atlantic south of LaBrador. 

Tlic MUgiMlppi has its sonrces in Itasca Lake and otiier small lakes in 
the same region, flows southward, and enters Uie Gulf of Mexico. 

/Quectiont.— ^Vbat a the poutionof the Centrkl Statu? What u the snrfue 
oF tbew Stale! fcenenlly ? What portions of the group hsTe & moTe rugged sarftoe 1 
What regions are mountaiuooa > How have the great itteamn iRected the mrfaoe ? 

What ie the appearanoe of the bluffs ? What is between the hinffs and the mai^ns 
of the streams!' Ho* are the Central States situated in regard to advantages (or 
commerce? To what do thef owe these advantages? In what region* are there imall 
lakes? What three streams, entering the sea at great distances one from another, 
rise in the llei^'ht of Land ? Dexeribe their courses. 



Minerals. — Thj mineral wealth of this group of States is 
great, the most abundant minerals being coal, copper, iron, 
lead, and gypsum. 

Nearlj all the lead tpined in the United States coroes from the mines ud 
the upper Mississippi, in North-western IHinois, South-western WisconBin, 
and Eastern Iowa; and the larger part of the copper, from the bigblaDds 
on the southern shores of Lake Superior. 

Coal is found in nearly all parts of the Ohio basin, also beyond the Hi»- 
sissippi and in Central Michigan. 

Iron is nearly as widelj spread aa coal, but the richest mines are in the 
south-eastern part of Hissouri and the northern peninsula of Michigan. 

Salt Springs and other mjncml springs arc numerous in all the StAtcs of 
the Ohio tiasin, in Michigan, and in Misaouri. 

Soil. — The soil is generally very fertile as far west as the 
meridian of 100° west longitude. 

Beyond the one-hundredth meridian, the lack of rain renders 
tlie land much less 
productive. Still, a 
light growth of grass 
and* herbage suit- 
able for pasture cov- 
ers the high plains, 
and trees grow upon 
the bottom lands 
along the sti'canis. 
Wherever irriga- 
tion has been prac- 
tised, the soil, even 
of the high plains, 
has richly repaid 
cultivation. 




Forests and Prai- 



ries. — Forests are 
plentiful in all tbe 
at of tbe 
Mississippi and in 
Missouri. Large 

tracts of country in Michigan, Wisconsin, and Miimesota are; 

covered with white pine, one of the most valuable trees for tbe 

manufacture of lumber. 

Iowa, Kansas, and Nebraska are chiefly prairie land, hai inwl 

little timber except on the bottom lands of the streama Titers 

are extensive prairies, also, in Illinois and in the other States 

bordering upon the Mississippi. 

Occupations and Productions. — 1. Pdesctts. — Agricnl 
ture and grazing are the main pursuits throughout tliis extei 
sive group of States; but manufacturing and mining are fa 

growing in importance. 



Que it ions.— What ia the character and extent of the mineral wealth of the C< 
tral States > What tbe productivenen of their lead and copper mine* * To what < 
tent are coal and iron found * What is the character of tbe soil genenJIf? Wl 
rcRion ie le»s fertile, and wbj • 

What is the nature of the vegetation in the dry region f What is the e 
foresto in the Central States ? 

Which Statei are ohieftjr prauie land ? What are the main puiaoitg in tbe CenU 
.States? 



CENTRAL STATES. 



2. PRODucnoNS. — The leading farm crops are com, wheat, 
oats, potatoes, hay, and tobacco. IllinoiB, Iowa, and Ohio arc 
the first three States of the Union in the production of M-lieat 
and corn. The three most northerly States raise more wheat 
than com, all the othei-s maeh more com than wheat. 

Hemp is lately cultivated in Missouri and Kentucky, and 
flax in Ohio. 

Immense herds of cattle, sheep, and swine are raised upon 
the pi-airies ; and large quantities of wool, butter, beef, and pork 
are produced. 

The manufactures of the Central States are chiefly farming 
implements, iron 
castings, engines 
and other machine- 
ry; and articles 
made from grain, 
hides, and lumber. 

3. The Commerce 
of the Central States 
consists mainly in 
theexchange of their 
vahiable farm pro- 
duce for the maim- 
factnres and. im- 
jK)rts of the Atlantic 
States. 

The great natural 
facilities for trade 
in this group of 
States- liave been in- 
creased by numer- 
ous canals, connect- 
ing the waters of 
Jj&ke Erie and Lake 
Michigan with 

the Ohio and Upper Mississippi ; and innumerable railroads 
give access from all pai-ts of the group to the ports on the 
Atlantic and Oulf coast 

SEPARATE STATES AND CITIES 
I. KENTUCKY. 

Arta, 37,700 tg. m. Pop. in 18)0, 1,391,000. 

Kemtccky u the hat tobaooo-^rowing' St&te of the Union, its ^eld being 
iiesriy three times Uut of Virginia. It ii, also, the Orat State in the ptodnction 
of hemp. 

Mammoth Cave, in the western part of Kentucky, is one of the most re- 
mariuble cavsms known. There are nnmeroos smaller caves in oUier parte 
of tlie State. 

Cities.— LomsviLLE, situated at the head of the rapids of the 
Ohio, around which a canal has been cut, is one of the great cora- 
Quettiont.— What u« the leadinn crop.! Wlat grain do the nortbetl j at»t«B 
niM in the Urgert qnmcity • Wh»t other cropi of yalue are nised • To what e»- 
tent ii the laiuog of live-atook carried on, and wh«t are the prodaat* • What are 
the chief nunnfactom of the Central State* ? What ia the natnie of the tnule of 
tie Central Sute.' Bute the facto noted in r^ard to Kentucky. 




mercial centres of the Mississippi basin. It has a large trade, espe- 
cially ill tobacco, hemp, pork, and flour. 

Covington and Newport, opposite Ciuciiuiati, and connected with 
it hy B. suBpension bridge, have large manufactories of cotton, hemp, 
and silk goods, and extensive establishments for packing pork. 

Iiexington, in the middle part of the State, south of Conngton, has ex- 
tensive hemp msuufactorieg, producing rope and bagging ; alsa,maDufac- 
tories of iron, brass, and silver ware. It is one of the most beautifnl cities 
of the State, and is celebrated for its literary, scientific, and benevolent 
institutions. 
Paducab, just below the mouth of the Tennessee, has a large trade 
in tobacco, pork, mnles, 
and horsea. 

Frankfort, on the Ken- 
tucky River, is tbe State 

Msysville, beautifully 
situated on the Ohio, in 
the Dorth-eaatem part 
of the State, is the lar- 
gest hemp market in 
the Union. 



Ohio ir the first State 
of the Union in the pro- 
duction of wool ; the 
thiid in oom. wheat, and 
live-stook; and the 
fourth in tobacco. It is 
also the leading State 
west of tile Appalachian 
Honntaina in manufoc- 



Bltnminons coal andiron abound in the sontheaatempart of the State, and 
productive salt apringi occur in the same region. At Sandusky are immense 
beds of the flneet limestone. 

Cities. — Cincinnati is one of the greatest inland centres of trade 
in the United States. It has communication by the river and by 
railway with New Orleans ; and is connected with all the main routes 
from the Central States to the Atlantic. 

This city has a great trade in farm produce, chiefly grain and pork, and 
is the main centre from which merchandise from the Eastern cities is dis- 
tributed to the towns in the adjacent States. Qreat numbers of river 
steamers are built here, 

Cleveland is a great railroad centre, on the water route from the 
Central States to the Atlantic, and is connected by canal with the 
Ohio- 
It ia noted for the number both of steamers and sailing vessels an- 
nually built ill its ship-yards, and for the extent of its trade, both by 
lake and rail. Clevelaud has extensive iron works and oil refineries, 



Queitions,— Name its U[ge«t three cities. Whal 
Of Covington and Newport • What other dtica are 
State the noteworthy fiicC* in regant to Ohio. Name il 
account of Cincinnati ; of Cleveland. 



cin yoD lay of Loaiarilte? 

if importanoe in the State? 
. largMt five dtiat. Qtve an 



CENTRAL STAGES. 



and K variety of other manufaotoriKS. Jjar^ quantities of copper and 
iron ore are aimualty received at this port from the Lake Superior 
mines. 

Toledo, Columbus and Dayton, all great railroad centres, are uext 
to Clevelaud in population. 

Toledo, situated at Uie extreme western point of Lake Erie, and 
connected bj canal vith the Ohio River, is the chief muket of 
North-western Ohio, and is distinguiished especially hy its gi-ain 
trade. 

Columbita, on the left bank of the Scioto Biver, is the State 
capital, and is the seat of St&te Asylums for lunatics, for deaf-mutes, 
and for the blind. 

Dayton ia situated on the left bank of the Miami River, and con- 
nected by canal with both Cincinnati and Toledo. It has abundant 
wBt«r-power, and is one of the largest mann&cturing centres in Lhis 
entire group of States. 

Stuidusky, at the mouth of Sandusky River is a lake port and gram 
market, and is surround 

ed by inexhaustible lime '~~ 

stone quarriefl 

Springfield and Ham «,^«^E'^ jM^^ 

ilton are railroad centres ' -^tf^f ^^^S^^-a^ *^^_ 

in tbe midst of populous 
agricultarsl districts 
and are seats of < 
manufactoriee. 



III. INDIANA. 



Bim beds of coat on 
derlie tlie south western 
part of this State Near 
the Ohio is Wyimdot 
Cave, a cavem hardly 
less remarkable than 
Hammoth Cave. 

C'lttea. — Indian 
apoli», the State capi 
tal, is the terminus of 

a number of important railroads, and is the chief centre of tiiide in 
Indiana. 

MvansvUU, on the Ohio, is the southern terminus of the Wabash 
and Erie Canal, connecting the Ohio with Lake Erie, at Toledo. It 
is a large grain and ]iork market, and htu extensive breweries and 
flouring-mllls. 

Fort Wayne, Terre Haute, Lafayette, and Logansport are important rail- 
road centres, and raarketa for rich farming districts. Tliesc four cities are 
all on the Erie and Wabash Canal, and have Hie advantflftc; of eitlier 
water or railway carriage for the great amount of farm produce supplied 
from them. 

New Albany and Madison, on the Ohio, have a large river trade, 



I of Toledo, Colnmban, »nd D»yton ! 



(Juastiont. — Whmtmre the leading 
What three cities ate nejrt in importance ? 

State what ia noted in regud to Indi&na. What are the IsTgeit two citieii of tbii 
State? What can you nay of Indianapoliii * Of Evancville • What two otherini- 
portont oitaes □□ the Ohio? What fonr important railroad ceDtreaare named? 



and build mtiny river steamers. New Albany is said to build ram 
than any other city on the Ohio, with the exception of Cb- 



Areo, SB,400 tq. m. Pop. in ISTO, 2,640,000. 

Illinois is the first State of the Union in the amount of wheat and com it 
produces, and the second in the value of its live-stock. With the eioeptim itf 
Ohio it is more extensively en^agvd in mannfaotaring than any other State 
west of the Appalachian Mountains. 

The lead region of Nortb-we«tflm lUiaois ia one of tJie most ptodnelin 

Cities — Chicago IS the greatest commercial centre of the St lai. 
rence basm, and one of the largest gram, pork, and live-stock matl:i4 
on the globe. It Im 
a large trade in ollu 
farm produce and b 
lumber 

Chicago IB atthehet^ 
of the water route fran 
tbe moat populons pan 
cf the Central Statau 
the Atlantic, and i« tht 
westetn terminus of m- 
eial of the mo«t impo- 
tant railroad rontn. 

It IS therefore ib 
chief point for the ship- 
ment of ]>rDdnce toSti 
\ ork from a vast eilai 
of conntrv adjacem ti 
tbe upper lakes, and in 
tbe receipt of mcrchia 
dise to be distriboii^ 
that region. 
Chicago bas nts 
commumcatinu with in 
HissisBippi by WBT ol 
the DlinoiB and ItA 
gan Canal and tkM- 
nois Rirer. 
Quiney, on the Mississippi, is the market for one of tie tiAed 
and most populous districts of lUinorB ; hsfi a large river trade, i^ 
extensive flouring-mills, lumber-mills, and iron-works. 

Peoria, a beautiful city on the Illinois River, has water commuiua 
tion with both Chicago and St. Louis, and is the chief market of Ca 
tral Illinois. Both Quincy and Jeoria are important railroad centre 
Springfield, in the central part of the Stat*, is the capital. The so 
rounding country is highly productive, and is rich in bituminous coi 
Bloomington, north-east of Springfield, is an important railro 
centre, near which is the State Noimal Univenity. 

Aurora and Bockford are largely engaged in mauuiaoturiiig. T 
foimer contains extensive railroad machine shops. 

Queitlont.— State what ia noteil in regard to lUinoia. Name its largest tk 
citiea. What ii tbe importance of Chicago t. What are ita partienhkr advantages 
trade * What can yon aay of Qoiuoy 1 Peoria ? Springfield 1 Bloomington ? Ant 
and Rockford ? 




HIVBU.— 111UIM BLlIVATUU. 



CENTRAL STATES. 



OiUesburg tmd Jacksonville are distdnguished for their superior 
educational institutions. 

Galena, in the extreme northern part of the State, six miles from 
the Miasiaaippi, is the market of the Illiuoia lead region. 

y. MICHIGAN. 

Arnt, 06,000 «?. m. Pop. in I8T0, l,lB4,00a 
HfCHTQAN IB oompoBed of two peninsulas lying' on opposite sides of Lake 

The aortheru peninsnls is rioh in iron, and its copper miuea are unong- the 
moat prodactiTe In tiio world. Mnnnrn of nearly pure copper, of several tons 
weig-bt, have bean taken from these mines. 

The southern peninsula oontains a rich ooal-fleld, and valuable beds of (up- 
som, together with prodaotive salt q)iinj[s in the Saginaw bamn. 

Cities. — Detroit is the greatest commercial centre of Michigim. 
It has a large tmde with the copper region of the northern peninsula, 
and with ports on the lower' lakes and the St. Lawrence, the chief 
ai-ticles of trade 
being grain and 
lumber. 

Grand Bapids 
at the rapida in 
Grand River, for 
ty mileafrom Lake 
Michigan, has fine 

st«sm navigation 
to the lake, and 
good railroad con 
nections. It is ex 
tensivelj engaged 
in manufacturing 
and is the centre 
of trade for a re 
gion rich in salt 
gypsum, lime 
stone and pine 
timber. 

Jackson and 
Kalamazoo are 

important railroad centres, and largely engaged in both trade and 
manufacturing. The Utter is the seat of Kalamazoo CoUege, and of 
the State Asylum for the Insane. 

Saginaw, on Saginaw River, twenty-two miles from its mouth, has steam 
navigation to Lake Huron, and railroad connection with all parts of the 
State It contains extensive salt-works and Inmber-raills,. and exports 
large quantities of salt and lumber. 

Ann Arbor is the seat of MichiganTjniversity. Lan^g is the State 
capital 

VI. WISCONSIN. 

Area, 53.900 >g. m. Pop. in 18T0. l,0fi^800. 
The sonth-westem part of Wisconsin lies hi the lead region of the Upper 
MisaiaHippi, and the northern part inolndea a portion of the Lake Superior oop. 
p^ region, Beantifnl marble is found near the Henomonee Eiver. 

Question!, —What smaller oitiaa are iwnied in Illinois, and what ii their impor- 
tsnoe ? Of what doe. Micbigu oonnrt ? Dncribe the mineral wealth of the north- 
rnnpeninnda. Of the wathem peninmla. 

Which i» the iKgertoity of Miohigan? What oaa you uy of its oommerce • What 
iathoimportMoeof Grand Kapidn? Of Jackwm, and KaUunamoT Of Saginaw? Of 
Ann Arbor* Of Lannng? State the fact* noted in regard to Wiw-rasin. 




Cities.— Milwauixe, on one of the best harbors of Lake Michigan, 
is the chief commercial centre of the State. It is a great wheat market, 
and has a large trade in other farm pioduce, in lumber, and in bricks. 

Oshkosh and Fond du Lac, on Winnebago Lake, have steam navi- 
gation, by river and canal, to 6reen Bay and the Mississippi. Osh- 
kosh is a lumber market, and b largely engaged in building barges for 
the Mississippi River trade. Fond dn Lac is a grain market, with 
extensive flouring mills. 

Racine, on I^e Michigan, has a large grain trade and manufac- 
tories of farming machinery. 

Madison, delightfully situated between two lakes, is the State 
capital and the seat of the University of Wisconsin. 

VII. MINNESOTA. 

Area, 83.500 mi. m. »>;>. in 1870, 440,00a 
HnmESOTA is tbe fifth State of the Union in area, bnt is one of the moat 
Bpanely peopled. This SUte is remarkable for the great number of 
small, clear lakes 
sosttered over near- 
ly aU parte of it. 

Cities. — Sl 

Paul, at the head 
of steam naviga- 
tion on the Mis- 
sissippi, is the 
State capital, and 
the chief centre of 

Minneapolis, at 
St. Anthony's 
Falls, has im- 
mense water-pow- 
er, and manufac- 
tures and ships 
vast quantities of 
flour and lumber. 
It is the seat of 
the University of 
Minnesota. 

Winona and 



Red Wing, also on the Mississippi, are important wheat markets. 
Winona is the seat of the first State Normal School of Minnesota. 
Stillwater, on St. Croix River, has a large lumber trade. 

Duluth, the most western port on the Great Lakes, b the esstem terminus 
of the Nurthem Pacific Rulroad, which is completed westward as far as 
the Missouri Ulver, 

VIII. IOWA. 

Area. .56,400 tq. m. Pop. in 1810, !,IM,0Oa 

Iowa, which consiata mostly of rolling prairie-land, is second only to Illinoii 
in the amount of wheat and com it produces. 

The nortb-eastem part of tbe Slate lies in the lead r^on of the Upper 
Hississippi. A vast ooal-fleld onderliea the middle part of Iowa. 

Questions. — What is the largest oit; of ^VlKonsinl' What can yon ny of it* 
Name four otlier citieB of tmportanoe in tbe Htate. What is tbe chief baunru of 
Oahkoah ? Of Food dn laoaad Uadne? What in the iroportanoe of Hadiaon* 

State what is noted in regard to Hinneaota. What ii the largeat oitj in Hinne- 
Bota ? What nan yon say of Si. Paol ? What sdvantagee boa Hinneapolia, and 
what is ita bnduesB ? Wiiat Slate inatjtntion i> located in Hinneapolia ? What 
amalleroitieB are named? What are their leading kind* of bnaineH ? What is the 
importance of Dnlnth* State what ia noted in reganl to Iowa. 



CENTRAL STATES. 



Cities. — Davenport, on the MisaUsippi, oppoBite Rock IbUqcI, is 
the most importunt city on the great thoroughfare connectdsK 
Chicago with the Union Pacific Railroad. 

Dubuque, on the Misaisfiippi, above Davenport, is the market of 
the Iowa lead region, the richest part of which is within a few niilea 
of the city, 

Burlington and Keokuk, also on the Missiasippi, are tLe chief 
centres of trade in the south-eastern part of the State. 

CouDcil Blul^, on the Miggouri, opposite Omaha, is the eastern terminus 
of the Union Pacific Railroad, and is the chief market for Wertem lows. 
Iowa Citj ia the seat of Iowa Univereity. 

Des Moines, the capital of the State, in a region rich in coal and timber, 
has large iron works and other manufactoriea. 



IX. MISSOURI. 

Jrro, <V>,300 If. tn. Ap. in 1870. 1.73I,00IX 
SCARCELT any State sarpaaaea Hisaouri in mineral wealth. CoaJ-fielda u 



Hannibal, on the Hiausaippt, ia the northern terminna of the Hiiaoari. 
Kansas, and Texaa Railroad, and the seat of a large trade in heinp, to- 
bacco, and other produce. A bridge croeses the Hiasiseippi at Hu. 
nibaL 

St. Charles, near valuable qnarriea and coal mines, is l«i;gelj engaged ig 
manufacturing. Springfield is the market far the lead regiun of Miawnri, 

Jefferson City, a small town l>eantifnlly situated on the right bank of 
the Missouri River, ia the State capital. 



X. KANSAS AND NEBRASKA. 



Both theae States are new, oomdat of prairie land, and are very Uiinlj pea- 
[dad, except in the eastern part The weatem half of each lies in the di; 
weatem plaina, and ia unfit for agrioultore except where tlie aoil oan bs uli- 
floUlI; watered' If either State haa any Urge dtiea. 

Cities. — 1. Kahbas. — Leavenwoi-th, on the Missouri River, sbtm | 




derlie a laqce part of the anrface. The eastern part of the moontain re^on ia 
rich in iron, and the weateic in lead. Pilot Knob and Iron Monntain, south- 
west of St Lonis, consist almost wholly of L'ln ore of l£e richest kind. 

Cities. — St. Lodis is the most populous city and greatest com- 
nierciiil and manufacturing centre of the Mississippi basin. 

The Missouri and Uppter Mississippi, meeting a few miles above the cit;, 
give it water communication with all the States at the North and North- 
west; and it is connected by railroad with the great cities nn the lakes 
and the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, and with San Francisco. A magnificent 
railroad bridge crosses the Mississippi at St. Louis. 

Sansaa City, on the Missouri, below the month of Kansas River, 
is the greatest commercial centre of the Missouri baain. It is a large 
live-stock market, and has extensive iron works and establiahments 
for pork packing. The Missouri is bridged at this point, 

St. Joseph, on the Missouri, is an important railroad centre, and the 
chief market in the north-western par*; of the State. 



the mouth of the Kanaaa, ia the chief couimerciat centre of llii 
State. 

Lawrence, on the right bank of Kansas River, contains impcntatf 
manufactories, and la the seat of the State University. 

Atchison, on the Missouri, above Leavenworth, is the centre of i 
considerable river trade. 

Topeka, on the Kansas, above liawrence, is the State capital. 

2. Nebraska.— Omaha, on -the Missouri River, aixive the 
mouth of the Platte, ia the greatest commercial centre of Ke- 
braaka. 



Queitloni.—Wbkt ue the four leading citie* of Iowa? What oan yon uy of 
Ih^ ? What two other citiea arc of importanoe? What can yon uy of eaoh? 

Staff what is noted io regaid to HiHonri. What is iba largeat itity ? Give an 
account of St. Ixmia, and ita aapeoial advautogaa (oc trada What can yoa say of 
Kanaaa Qty ? Of St. Joseph T 



1 the Missouri, has a considerable river 



Nebraslta City, also i 
trade. 

Lincoln, a railroad centre west of Nebraska City, is the Stst« 
capitt^. 



Qusstloni.— What can yoDisy of Hannibal? Of St Chariasf Of Springflatd ? Ol 
JefTeraon City • 

State wbat ia noted in regatd to Kanaaa and Nebraska. What an the chief iHtiM 
of Kauiaa T • Deaoribe eaoh. Name and deaoiibe tba oitiat of Nebiaaka. 



CENTRAL STATES. 
TO DBAW THE CENTRAL STATES. 




Construction Lines. — I>™w t™ faoriront*! line*, »puated by eqii*l dis- 
tancet, aad crou them bj tfairteen vertical linen, Bepanted b; the ume diBtancea. 
Nomber an in Uie diagnun. H = the gpace separating the lines - 100 milea. 

Outlines. — l- Hark the Dortb-weat point of Dakota (a] at 1- H above 1, and 
nearly midway between B and 1. Hark the north projootion of Minnesota, (6) on I, 
midway between 5 and 6 ; and draw n b. 

a. Mark the extreme eastern point of Hiniiew>ta (c), the Sault St. Hary [if], the 
outlet of lake Huron («), and the north-eantem point of Ohio (/). Draw the nortb- 
eoatera boundary. 

S. Hark the lOiitb-eaDteni point of Ohio {g\ the extreme (ontheni point (A), the 
eaatem point of Kentncky (f), and the lODth-eaitem point {k). Draw the eailem 
bonndariea of Kentncky and Ohio. 

4. Mark the Bonth-westerD point of Hiaaonri (I) on X, midway between 5 and 6, 
and the ooath-caatem and aonth-weatem points of Kanaai (tn and ii). Hark the 



eoDth-westem point of Ifebraaka («), also mark the angle of ita sonth-weBt boundary 
(o), and draw the aontbem and weatem honndary of the group. 

Separation of States. — ^- Hark the source of the HiBBiBBippi, midway 
betweenll and in. ai^d between 5 and ; also the point where the river leaves this 
groDpof SbitesConX, at^M totherightotlineB.) Dnw the river. 

2. Draw tbe Ohio River. Draw Iiake Hiohigan, and oompJete the other lakes. 
Complete the boundaries of the States eait of the HisiiBdi^L 

S. Draw the Hiasouri, and complete the bonudaries of tbe States west of the Mis' 
aiBsippi 

Exercise on Distances.— How many hundred miles from the eastern 
bgnndary of Ohio to the weatem boundary of Nebraska? How many from the 
northern boundary of Minnesota to the southern boundary of Hissooii ? How many 
bnndred miles in length is lake Uichigan from north to south ? How many bondred 
miles in length a Lake Superior from east to west ? 



Kentucky. — Xauntaiut: Cumberland. Riven: Eentnoky, Green, Licking, 
Cumberland. Vilia : Loniiville, Covington, Newport, Lexington, Fadnoah, Frank- 
fort. 

Ohio. — Bbtn: Haumee, Uiami, Haakingnm, Scioto. Citia: Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Toledo, Columbna, Dayton, Sandnaky, Springfield, Hamilton. 

indiana.~''^''^'' Wabaab, White. Cilia: Indianapolis, Evansville, Fort 
Wayne, Terre Hante, New Albany, Lafayette, Logansport, Uadison. 



Michigan. — Haitn .- Grand. St Joseph, Kalamazoo. Vitia: Detroit, Gi 
Rapida, JaofcKin, Saginaw, Kalamazoo. Ann Arbor, lauainj;. 



CLASS EXERCISE. 

(See Note nnder CLASS Exercise on page ST.) 

WiSCOnsin.^^^"^ ' ^'''''^'>*IP' Rtvm: Wisoantun, Chippewa. CUia: 
Hilwaukee, Fond dn Lac, Oshkoah, Racine, Hadison 

Minnesota. — />•*«».* Lake of the Woods, Rainy Lake, Itasca. fliPin .- St. 
Louis, HisniBstppi, Minnesota. Cilia : St. Paul, Uinneapolis, Winona, Red Wing. 
Stillwater, Dulnth. 

Iowa.— S<"*" •■ !*<■ Moines, Iowa. CUia: Davenport, Dnbuqne, Bnrlington, 
Keokuk, Des Moines, Council BlnlTa 

Missouri.— ^o""'''i'>'''Oi>i'k, Iron Mountain, Pilot Knob. IHvtn : His- 
Bonri, Osage. Citia : St. Louis, Kansas City, St. JoHiph, Hannibal, St. Charles, 
Springfield, JefferBon City. 

Kansas and Nebraska.— «'»«"■■ Aikanaas. Kansaa, Hatto. Citia: 
Leavenworth, Lawrence, Atchison, Topeka, Omaha, Nebraska City, Linoohk. 
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PACIFIC STATES AND HIGHLAND TERRITORIES. 



MAP STUDIES. 

(Fob Map D&awikg ssb Paob 51.) 



Posltio n and OutI in6« — Name the tbree moat easterly Territories of this 
group. Whut meridian forms the eastern botmdary of Montana and Wyoming? 
What three Territories lie next west of those named ? What two States and what 
Ttoritory border upon the Pacifio ? What State lies between GaIifom< ^ and Utah r 
Near what meridian are the westernmost points on the coast of the Um'^ed States? 

What cape forms the north-western point of the United States? What cape on 
the southern part of the Oregon coast ? Where is Cape Mendocino > W ^at two bays 
on the Calif omia coast south of Ci^ Mendocino ? Where is Point Conception ? 
What islands south-east of this point ? What strait north of Cape Flattery ? 

How is California bounded? Nevada? Oregon? Colorado? Washington? Idaho? 
Montana? Wyoming? Utah? New Mexico? Arizona? 

Gondral SurfaC6» — ^What great mountain system in the eastern part of 
this region ? What Territories are crossed by the Rocky Mountains ? What high 
mountains near the Pacific coast i In what State ar^ the Sierra Nevada Mountains ? 
AYhat State and Territory are crossed by the Cascade Mountains ? Where are the 
only extensive low lands in this large division of the United States ? 

Where is Mount Whitney ? * Mount Shasta ? Mount Hood ? Union Peak ? Where 
mn the Blue Mountains? Bitter Root Mountains? Wahsatoh Mountains? Uintah 
Jif ountains ? Pinaleno Mountains ? 

Draina2®* — What three streams rise in the Rocky Mountains, near Union 
In what direction does the Snake River flow, and with what stream does 
it unite ? The Green River ? -The Wmd River ? 

Where does the Missouri rise, and in what direction does it flow ? Why do the 
Wind River and the head waters of the Missouri go to the east and the north, while 
Green and Snake Rivers go to the south and the west ? 

tVhat two streams flow eastward from the mountains in the central part of Colo- 
rado? What two flow westward from the same region? What one southward? 
What one northward ? On which side of the Rocky Mountains is the upper part of 
the course of the Rio Grande ? 

i>escribe the course of the Rio Colorado ; the Gila ; the Green ; the Rio Grande ; 
the Columbia ; the Snake ; the Upper Missouri ; the Tellowstona 

Where is Great Salt Lake? Pyramid Lake? Where are the Kkmath Lakes? 
Where is Tulare Lake ? 

Chief Cities.— What great city on the coast of California? What large 
cdty at the eastern base pf the Rooky Mountains ? What important o^ty on the east- 



* In aiuwezing, itate in what State or Tenftoiy it ii sitnaSad, and in what iBii«e or ^jstem. 



em shore of San Francisco Bay ? What important oity near the mouth of Willamette 
River ? What oity on the shore of Great Salt Lake ? What and where is the capital 
of California? Oregon? Nevada? Colorado? Washington? Idaho? Montana? 
Wyoming ? Utah ? Arisona ? New Mexico ? 

Cftliforniaa — what is the surface of the northern and middle parts of Califor- 
nia? What mountains near the Pacific coast? What great chain of mountains 
east of the Coast Ranges ? What high peak in the southern part of the Sierra 
Nevada? In the northern part? What lies between the Sierra Nevada and the 
Coast Ranges ? 

What two rivers drain the great valley west of the Sierra Nevada ? In what part 
of the valley do they unite ? Into what do their waters flow ? What river enters 
Monterey Bay ? What river drains the mountains in the extreme northern part of 
the SUte? Where is San Francisco? Sacramento? Oakland? Stockton? San 
.Tos4? Valejo? Los Angeles? 

Ore20n> — ^What great mountain chain crosses Oregon from north to south? 
On which side of the Cascade Mountains is the larger part of the State? What 
mountains lie west of the Cascade Rsnge ? What is the principal range east of the 
Cascade ? What two high peaks of the Cascade Mountains in the northern part of 
the State? 

What river flows north through the valley tk the west of the Cascade Mountains ? 
Into what does the Willamette flow ? What river enters the Pacific from the 
southern part of Oregon ? What lakes in the southern part of the State, near the 
Cascade Mountams ? 

Describe the location of Portland, Albany, Salem, Oregon City. 

Nevada- — what is the Burfaoe of the larger part of Nevada? What are the 
two principal mountain ranges in this State ? 

What river drains the northern part of the State? Into what does Humboldt 
River flow ? Where is Humboldt Lake situated ? What lake west of Humboldt 
Lake? What Uke south of Humboldt Lake ? 

Describe the location of Virginia City, Carson, Hamilton. 

Colorado* — What great mountain system crosses Colorado r On which 
side of the mountsins is the laiger part of its area? What high peaks within 
Colerado? 

What large rivers rise in Colorado ? Into what stream does each flow ? 

What and where is the capital of Colorado ? Where is Central City ? 



CHARACTERISTICS. 

Position. — ^The Pacific States ind all the western Terri- 
tories, excepting Dakota and the Indian territory, :ie in the 
great Pacific highland region of North America, to tne west of 
the meridian of 102° west longitude. 

Dakota and the Indian territoiy lie in the great central plain, and wei« 
stadied with the adjacent States. 

Surface. — 1. Regions Included. — This division of the United 
States consists almost wholly of lofty plateaus and mountain 
chains. 

It includes the highest portion of the Rocky Mountain sys- 
tem, with the elevated plains at their eastren base ; the broad- 
est part of the great plateau west of the Rocky Mountainc ; 

Questions*— In what region do the Pacifio States and the western Territoriea lie ? 
In what region are Dakota and the Indian territory ? Of what does this division of 
the United States consist 1 What natural regions are inolnded within it ? 



the whole of the Sierra Nevada, and the highest part of the 
Cascade Range ; and the Coast Ranges near the Pacific. 

The broad valleyB west &l ilie Sierra Nevada and Cascade Moantains 
are the only extended low lands in all this division of the United States. 

2. The High Plains immediately east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains have, in the main, a nearly level surface ; but low hills of 
clay or sand cover some portions, and the streams have cut 
deep channels, called cations (can'-yons) in every direction. 

3. The Rooky Mountains cover a broad tract of country, in- 
cluding a great number of nearly parallel chains, connected 
together by numerous cross ranges. Between the parallel chains 
are broad valleys, which are separated by the cross ranges into 
a great number of distinct basins. 

These basins, snironnded on every side by lofty monntains, and sometimes 

Qliestiont«^Where is the only low land of great extent? Describe the high 
plains. Describe the Rocky Monnt»m system. Describe the yalleys included 
within the Rooky Mountain system. 



PACIFIC STATES AND HIGHLAND TERRITORIES. • 



containing i>inall dear Iftkes, are genenll j vec; beantiful. In Colorado 
the/ are (wiled Paries. 

The highest part of the Bocky Monntsin syetem lies in Oolo- 
rftdo and Wyoming, where there are many peaks so high that 
snow and ice remain upon them throughout the year. 

i. The Platkap, extending from the Rocky Mountains to 
the Sierra Nevada and Cascade Ranges, is generally quite moun- 
tainous ; but the mountains do not rise as far above the general 
level of the country as in the border ranges. 

The surface mainly consists of clay or saud ; but in the north 
some portions are of lava which, 
ages ago, was thrown out from vol- 
canoes and has hardened into rock. 

CsDoQB, deeper than nij east of the 
Rockj Honntains, hnve been cut tbrough 
the southern portion of the plateau bj the 
itio Colorado and its great tributaries. 

These caDona have nearly perpendicular 
Bides, betireen which and the stream there 
is sometimes a strip of bottom land of 
considerable breadth. 

5. The Sierra Nevata and Cas- 
cade Mountains conBiBt of one mam 
i-ange, rising on the western margm 
of the plateau, with a long slope to 
the low valleys at their western base 

The 8ierra Nevada ie a continuous chain 
northward nearly to Mount Shasta but the 
Cascade range is broken across by several 
valleys or gorges, through which streams 
flow to the sea. 

The passage of the Columbia, between 
Hoont Hood and Mount Adams, ia the most 
remarkable of these, 

In the western slope of the Sierra Nevada 
is the wonderful Yoeenute Valley a goi^ 
several thousand feet in depth, with nearly 
perpendicular walls. 

Out of this valley the Merced River flows. 
A small stream, descending into the valley 
from themouutain-heighta at its head falls 
in three cascades, one below another which 
together have a height of neariy 3 000 feet 

6. The Coast Ranges are low 
moimtains, nearly parallel with the 
Pacific coast, and much like the Appalachian ranges in form. 

Rivers and Lakes. — The rivers of this part of the United 
States, though so long, afford but a comparatively short distance 
of navigable water, 

"Hie Rio Colorado is navigable four handred miles from its month, to 
the month of Virgin River, on the southern boundary of Nevada. 

Above this point the Colorado flows along the bottom of a cafion of great 




QusstlonSi — Where ia the higfaext part of the afslcRi? How high (aee page 17, 
topio "jVofuraf Regtom') an the highest pe&ks? Deicribe the p)at«aii. How have 
the riTera affected the sarf ace ? 

Describe the Bierra Nevad> and Cuoade Hannluna. What remukabls valley ie 
in the weaten elope of the Sierra Nevada ? Deeorihe it Deaoribe the Coaat Ranges. 
To what extent are the ri*en navigablet Deaoribe the Rio Colorado. 



depth ; and even if tfae itream were not too shallow for navigation, it wmU 
be nseleo^ because it is so difficult to reach from tiie surrounding comiby. 

Tlie Colombia is navigable to the Cascade Mountains, one hundred and 
forty miles from its mouth. It is here obstmcled by falls, bnt above the 
falls small boats ascend the stream for some distance. 

Puget Sound extends for seventy miles into the vaUey of Wasfaingtcn 
Territory, and is navigable, throughout its length, for the largest ships. 

A large part of the plateau is so enclosed by higher lands. 

that its streams cannot reach the sea, but Bow into salt lakes. 

These lakes arc quite numerous, especially near the monntaim 
which inclose the plcteau. Greii 
Salt Lake is the latgeet. 

The Amargoza River flows into a it- 
markable depression called Death TbDct, 
in Southern California, east of tbe higirs 
part of the Sierra Nevada. This valkj ii 
about forty miles long, and the lomt 
part of its surface is one handred fnt 
below the level of tbe ocean. 

Minerals. — Scarcely any r^ion 
on the globe ie richer than this in 
gold, silver, and qDickBilver. Cop- 
per, lead, iron, and cool also aboimd, 
but little attention has as yet been 
given to them. 

Gold is most abundant in the wcrtHi 
slope of the Sierra Nevada, in the iddbb- 
taiuB of Colorado, and in Montana iid 
Idaho Territories. 

Silver is fonnd in the greatest abundanc* 
in Nevada, near the Sierra Nevada, mi 
in the eastern part of the Stat& The sonlk- 
westem part of Idaho, and the sontheniBM 
parts of New Mexico and Arizona, alao, vr 
rich in silver. 

The richest qmcksilver mines are in tk 
Coast Ranges of California, at New Ainu- 
den, a little soQth of Ban Jos^. 

Moisture.— This great higliW 
region is in general quite dry, (hH 
plentiful rains fall in the cnS 
region, at the west of the Sierra ISe- 
vada and Cascade Mountains, and 
on the high chains in the interior. 
The warm moist wind from the Paciflc Ocean, which brings rain to Ac 
coast region, is cooled in passing over the high mountains, and tbe larger 
part of its vapor is condensed, and falls in rain or snow on the westen 
slopes. 

In passing over the plateau the wind is warmed again, and takes np 
moisture from the lakes and streams instead of giving rain; but in cross- 
ing the Rocky Mountains it is once more cooled and gives up its moisture. 
Thus, while the surface of the plateau and of the high plains is dry, 
the mountains rising high above them receive a sufficient supply of rain. 



QuattionSi — Describe the Colombia; Paget Bound. Deaoribe the waten of tbe in- 
closed part of the plateau. What remarkable depreaaion in tbe pUt<an east of the hi^i- 
est part of the Siena Nevada ° Deacribe it Describe the minaral wealth of this part 
of the U.S. Whereisgold most abonduit ? WheresflTer? Where qniokiilver T What 
ia the condition of the high lands in regard to moiiture F Explain why the pUtaa 
and high plains are dry, while the coaat and the moantajns have plsntifnl nina. 
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Scanty rains fall apon the platean and the high plains in 
spring and autumn, bat in the coast region the rain falls moetlj 



Soil. — The Talleya west of the Sierra Nevada and Cascade 
Mountains, and the valleys within the Eockj Mountain system, 
being plentifully moistened, are highly productive. 

The great plateau and the high plains are generally very 
sterile. The only productive regions are 
the tracts at the foot of the mountains, 
moistened by the mountain streams, and 
the bottom lands of the rivers. 

On the high plains the barTenneas seems caused 
entirely bj the drought, for wherever the soil has 
been moislfned artificially )t has proved fertile. 

On the plat«an, especiallj in Utah, Nevada, and 
South-eaBtem Califoniis, the soil contains salt, 
aoda, potash, or other sobBtances injiuioiis to 
vegetation. 

Vegetation.— 1, The High Plains are 
treeless, except on the bottom lands of the 
rivers; but they yield different kinds of 
grasses and other plants suitable for pas 

turage. 

The grasses spring up after the rnins, 

and grow rapidly, and tlie dry air cures 

them as they stand, making a fine hay, 

npon which cattle may feed all winter, as 

there is little snow. 

2. The Rooky Mountains have fine foi^ 
ests of pine, cedar, fir, and cypress trees 

on their lower slopes ; and many of the inclosed valleys and 
parks are covered with these trees, while others are beautiful 
prairies. 

Higher np the mountains the trees are fewer and smaller ; 
and still higher, there are only low shrubs, grasses, and other 
small plants. 

3. The Plateau is almost destitute of useful plants, except 
near the monntains which form its borders. 

In Utah and Nevada large tracts of country are covered thinly with a 
stunted woody plant, whose gray foliage, at a little distance, cannot be 
distinguished from the dry gray soil. This forms the "sage brush" which 
is mentioned by travellers in that region. 

Farther south, great numbers of plants of the cactus kind grow, some 
of them so large as to seem almost like trees. 

That part of the plateau lying north of the Snake and Columbia RiTeis 
Tias a better soil and more moiatare, and contains some prairie land and 
occasional small forests. 




Qu««tloni.— In wlut pvta of the 7«u does niu tall on the pUtoaa and the high 
plftiiu < When do the nioa oooor in the ooaat region 7 

DeHiribe the toil in thii portion of ths United SU,tta. Wlist i* the osaw of the 
w of the high plairu T What additional caam of barrenneia in the plat- 



vegetation of the high plain*. Of the Rooky Honntaino. To what 
actsnt do uafnl plaota grow upon the platean ? Deacribe the vegetation in Ubih and 
Nevada. What ii the Tegetetioii &rthei aonth f What is the ngeUtion north of the 
Snake and Colnmtas RireiaF 



4. The SiR&BA Nevada and Cascade Mountains, and a large 
part of the country beyond them, are covered with forests. 

They are famed for the size and beauty of the trees, espe- 
cially the pine, fir, and cypress. In California are several groves 
of the largest trees known, commonly called the " big trees." 

Occupations and Productions. — 1. Ptncsurrs. — Upon the 
plateau, and among the Rocky and Sierra Nevada Mountains, 
gold and silver mining are almost the only 
pursuits. 

In the great valleys, near the Pacific, 
agriculture and grazing are lai^ly carried 
<m ; and, in California, manufacturing is 
fast increasing. 

Lumbering is an important business in 
Oregon and in Washington Territory, 

2, PRonrcnoNB. — The leading farm- 
crops are com, wheat, oats, barley, and 
a variety of fruits. 

S. CoHMKRCE with the Central and the 
Atlantic States is carried on by the Pacific 
Kailroad to St. Lonis and Chicago. Steam- 
ers also ply between San Francisco and 
Panama, where a railroad crosses the Isth- 
mus, connecting with a line of steamers for 
Xew York. 

The chief exports are gold, wine, fniit, 
and large quantities of wheat and butter, 
from California ; silver, from Nevada ; and 
laige quantities of lumber from Oregon 
and Washington Territory. There is little trade from theoUier 
Territories. 

SEPAKA.TE STATES AKB CITIEa 
I. CALIFORNIA. 

Area, ISB.OOO •?. m. Pop. (n ISnt, .^00.900. 

CALrpOBNiA lias one of the richest gold Belda known. It ptodnoea yearly 
about $25,000,000 worth of the metal, nearly aa mnoh as all the rest of the 
highland region ti^ther. 

In the ooast r^ons of t^oDthem California great quantities of fmit are 
laiaed. The fmit mop iacdudes all the finest kinds of orchard fmits grown 
in the Atlantio States, and also the orange, Bg, almond, and grape. Great 
qnantitieB of wine aie made in Middle and Sonthem California. 

Cities. — San Francisco is the largest city and greatest commer- 
cial port on the Pacific coast of North America. It has a large trade 
with the central and eastern portionA of the United States ; and has 
regular lines of stAamships to the Sandwich lelands, Japan, China, 
and Australia. 

QuBttlon*!— Desoribe the vegetation of the Stem Nevada and CaaoadeUonntsnu, 
and the region beyond them. 

What ia the leading pnnoit in the highlanda of thia r^icn t What pnranita 
are earned on in tho great vallefa west of the Sierra Nevada and Cauade Ifonn- 

ot thia region oartied 



What are the ohief farm oropa* How is 
m ? What are tha eiporta ? 
State what ia noted in regard to C!alifoniia f What ia 
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Sacramento, the State capital, is the market for the gold region, 
and the chief centre of trade for the Sacramento baedu. Stockton is 
the chief market for the San Joaquin basin. 

Oakhmd is the home of "a large number of people doing bufdnesfl 
in San Frandsoo, and is noted for its fine residences. 

Yallejo is the western terminus of the Central Pacific Railroad. 
San Jo86 and Los Angeles are great fruit markets. 

n. OREGON. 

Area, 05,800 »q. m. Pop. in 1870, W ,000. 

That part of Okkgok lying west of the Gasoade Mountains is noted espe- 
cially for the extent of its pine and pyprese forests, and the height and beauty 
of the trees. Their trunks are laigely exported for masts for shipping. 

East of the Gasoade Mountains there is little land fit for oultlvatioQ or for 
pastuze, except along the streams. 

Cities. — The cities are all small, the principal ones being situated 
in the Willamette Valley. The largest are Portland, the chief centre 
of trade ; Albany, a grain market ; Oregon City, a lumber market ; 
and Salem, the State capitaL 

III. NEVADA. 

Area, 104,100 «?. m. Pop. in 1870, 48,00a 

Nevada has scaroe any land fit for pasturage or agrionltnre, and its sQ^er 
mines are almost its sole wealth. It yields $12,000,000 worth of silver yearly, 
about four-fifths of all that is produced in the United States. In Southern 
Nevada is the richest mine of rock-salt known in the New Worid. 

Cities- — ^The cities are all smaU, and are confined to the mining 
districts. 

The largest are Virginia, Gold Hill, and Carson City, in the western 
mining region within a few miles of each other ; and Hamilton, at the 
White Pine mines, in the eastern part of the State. 

Carson City, the capital, is situated in a valley of considerable 
fertility. 

IV. COLORADO. 

Area, 105,000 aq. m. Pop. in 1870, 40,000. 

Colorado, authorized in 1876 to form a State constitution, has rich gold 
mines and ooal beds ; and valuable timber in the Bodky Mountains. 

The yalleyB inclosed in the mountain system contain a great amount of fine 

- 

Questions. — ^Describe Sacnunenta What other cities are named ? What can you 
say of Oakhmd? Of VaUejo ? Of Los Angeles and San Jos6? 

State what is noted in regard to Oregon. What is the size and situation of its 
cities ? Name the largest four ? 

State what is noted in regard to Nevada. What is the sixe and location of its 
cities t What and where are the f onr principal cities of this State ? When 
Colorado aathorised to form a State constitution ? 



farming and pasture land ; and at the foot of the moimtains, on eadiiid. • 
narrow strip of fertile land. 

Cities. — Devwery the capital, is the largest dty between tie H 
souri River and the Pacific coast. It is the western terminns of tk 
Kansas Pacific Railroad, and is connected with t^e Union Padiieli 
a branch terminating at Cheyenne. It is remarkable for the m 
of its growth. Central City is the market of a rich gold imxiL 



THE TERRITORIES. 

EXCBPTIHO in Utah and Washington, the white inhabitantB ot the Toi 
tories are gathered almost wholly about the mining regiona 

The people of Washington are settled mostly in the fertile Undiabsi 
Puget Sound ; and those of Utah in the fertile valley at the WMfeenliiHi 
the Wahsatch Mountains. 

The three northern Territories are the only ones which contain extoai 
forest regions, or a laiype amount of naturally productiye land. 

Washington has the best natural facilities for trade of any of the Tenkrit 
Wyoming and Utah are crossed by the Pacific Railroad. 

In the north-western part of Wyoming ia a wonderful region, •boot fl^ 
miles square, set apart by Congress for a National Pack. It is famou fori 
lofty mountains, beautiful lakes, deep caftons and pictnre0qaehd]i;iid^ 
the great number of spouting springs, called gey^en, which it oontus 



• — The capitals are the most populous cities in the aevn 
Territories ; but none, except Salt Lake City, have more thin ini 
three thousand to five thousand inhabitants. 

Salt Lake City is the commercial and religious metropoIiBoitk 
Mormons, who are almost .the only inhabitants of TJtaL A M 
branch road connects it with the Pacific Railroad. 

The Mormons are a sect calling themselves Latter-Day F)a]ntB,andon 
posed of people from many different countzies. Brigham Yomg, i |r 
tended prophet, is their leader. 

ALASKA. 

The north-western portion of North America belongs tolk 
United States, and has received the name of Alaska. 

Alaska is a cold and barren region, and is almost neeh 
except as a hnnting ground for the seal and other fur-beimi 
animals. It is inhabited mainly by uncivilized EsqninuwrW 
Indians. 

Questions*— What oaa yoa say of its prodnctions? Of itstsQ^? ^* 
yon say of Denver ? What can yon say of Central City ? 

Whew axe the people of the Territories chiefly located ? Where the inhihiW^ 
Washington and Utah ? What remarkably region in the northern part of W^ 
For what famoos ? What advantages hare Washington, Wyoming, ud C^ 
What are the most populoas cities m the Territories? What can yoa m^^ 
Lake City? What are the Mormons ? Whatoanyoaaay of Alasks? 



COMMERCIAL REVIEW OF THE UNITED STATES. 



What important cities (see Map, page 58) woold yoa pass in going by water from 
Chicago or Dnlnth to New York ? With what would a vessel making thia trip from 
Chicago probably be loaded ? Where wonld her cargo be transshipped ? 

What would a vessel going down the lakes from Duluth probably carry ? One 
from Milwaukee ? One from Saginaw ? One from Detroit ? 

A bazgeif heavily laden, sails from St Paul for New Orleans ; what does she prob- 
ably carry, and what large cities will she pass ? What important cities on or near the 
coast wonld yon pass in going from Portland to Gralveston ? What cargo would you 
procure in New Orleans for sale in Boston ? What cities in Massachusetts and 
New Hampshixb would be most interested in the arrival of a heavy cargo of ootton 
at Boston ? 



What huge cities would yon pass in going by raflroad, on the most direct note fn 
Boston to Chicago? Prom Chicago to San Pranoisoo? Prom New Yoik*oi 
Louis? Prom Phaadelphia to Milwaukee ? Prom Baltimwe to Sin Ftinfliiw. 
way of the Kansas Pacific Railroad ? Prom Cleveland to New Orlesaff 

What cargo would a vessel sailing from Portland to Charleston, 8. C, te|"^. 



carry 



„ One sailing from Boston for New Orleans? What is a frei^* *^ ^ 
from Cincinnati to Baltimore likely to carry ? With what would 7* ^"^ 
at New York for London? A ship saiU from Detroit, down the Iskei ttd^tJij^j 
Lawrence, and across the ocean to Liverpool ; what does she probably o>n7- 
what would yon load a vessel at Charleston for New York ? At B«ltiD«fl«> 
Cuba? At New Orleans for Liverpool ? At Mobile for Proridenoe? 




■~^J 
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TO' DEAW THE PACIFIC STATES. 

Construction Lines* — Draw thirteen horizontal lines, separaued by equal 
distances, and cross them by twelve yertioai lines, separated by the same distance. 
M = one space, = 100 miles. 

Outlines-— 1- Mark Cape Flattery (a) at i M above I, and J M to the left of 
1 ; and the coast of Juan de Fuca Strait (6) ^ M above I and midway between 1 and 
2. Mark the north-eastern point of Montana {c) near 10 and f M above L Draw the 
northern boundary. 

2. Mark the south-eastern point of New Mexico (i) on XII, a little to the right of 
12. Mark the points tf, «,/, and </, and draw the eastern boundary. 

3. Mark the south-western points of Arizona and California {k and m), and draw 
the southern boundaries. 

4. Mark point Conception (n) and Cape Mendocino (o), and draw the Pacific 
coast. 

Separation of State S-^l- Draw, by the guidance of lines V and VI, 
the northern boundaries of California, Nevada, Utah, and Colorado. 

2. Draw the westorn boundary of Montana (by line 4), Wyoming (by line 7), and 
Colorado and New Mexico (by 8 and 9). Draw the Colorado River, and complete 
the boundaries of Utah, Nevada, and Colorado. 

5. Draw Snake and Columbia Rivers, and complete the boundaries of Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, and Montana. 

4. Complete the boundaries of New Mexico and Arizona. 

Exercise* — Name and locate the mountain ranges, rivers, and cities marked in 
the diagram. State the distance, in hundreds of miles, from the northern boundary 
of Montana to the southern of Arizona. From the eastern boundary of Colorado to 
Cape Mendocino. From the southern boundary of California to the northern. 

Note. — Teachers who may desire to draw the United States entire, will find a 
diagram on page 98. 
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Map of the Chief Commercial Routes in the United States. 




MAP STITDIBS. 



Wbat Urge iaUndtKnutbaautsnimiwt part of BriiidiAiiialear Wbrtbodjof 
mtarliMwwtof ITawfoniidluidr Wlwt rtnit oorthof II«wfDDiidlMi4 ? WliMe^w 
fonu the aoatli-MHtem point of NowfonndlaudT Wb«( fa the n^dtaJ of Nawfniuid- 
lind f Wluit mull town nnv St. John'i T 

Where u Oape Bnton IiUnd T What pMilnnla aonth of Chpe Breton laluid T 
What oapo'foimi the •outtutm point of Uw pmlnnl*? Whkt baj weat of Non 



What atj e 



( of Non SootU* What titj an tl 



When ia Prlnoe Edward Iiland * What important town on thli iiland * What 
pioTiniM lie* next weat of Non Bootla and Prlnoe Edward laUodt What liTsr 
orouM the •onth-weatem part of thia prDrlnoaf What Important eit; at the 
noatb of 3t. John Riier ? What oit; oo the rinr Dorth-weat of St. John f 



What great itTW pro— i the provlnoe 
tAvt«iee ia the Uaget put of Qat0e f 
Qoebeo- and Ontario T What rlrer fema U 
What great lAij on the Bt. Lawrenoe, near the month (d the Ottawa ' 
dt^ofQagbea* Whva ii the ol^ of Ottawa T 

What lakea lie on tha boondariea of Ontario? What importaot eity at 
point ol I^Ju Ontario T 

Where ia Toronto T Kingaton ? What ri>er oroaaea the prorinoe of 
What lakea on or near the northern boundary of Manitoba ? 

Where la the prorinoe of Britiih Colombia * What idand ia ii 
prorinoaf What rirer oroaaea Britiah Oolombia F 

What important town ntar the month of Fraier Rirerf Whor* 
Viotoria? 



BRITISH AMERICA. 



Arta. 8,SS4,000 jg. m. Pap. 8,SS8,SI». 



Position. — British America occnpiea the main body of the 
continent to the north of the United States. 

It includes the northern atope of the great central plain of 
North America, the northern portion of the Pacific highland 
region, and the whole of the Hadson Bay and Mackenzie River 
syBtems 

Provincet. — Only the aouthem portion ia peopled by civi- 



lized man. Iltii Tb divided into eight ProTincee, namd;'- 
N'ewfonndland, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scoda, Nev 
Bninewick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, and Britiah Colum- 
bia. 

These Provinces, excepting Newfoundland, are all united 
under one government, forming the Dominion of Canada; 
the capital ^ which is Ottawa. Newfoundland has a separate 
provincial government. 



X" 



BRITISH AMERICA — DANISH AMERICA. 



The gon^nment oi the Dommion coosiats of a Qovenior-Generftl and 
Senate appointed b; Qreat Britain, and a House of Commons elected b; 
tbe people. Each Province has its own LieutenaoMitoTenioi and Legis- 
lature. 

The middle and northern portion of British America, which l^longs 
to the Dominion, and is designated the 2forth-v>e»t Territory, is inhabited 
i>j Indians, with here and there a smalt company of trappers or fur-traders. 
Pureats and fur-l>earing auimak are its chief wealth. 

NEWFOUNDLAND is a high, i-ocky, barren iBland, witii a 
cold, ioggy uliinate. Tbe inhabitants are confined principally 
to tbe coast regions, and almost wholly engaged in the cod,' 
Jierring, sahnon, and 

Beal fiBhei'ieg. 



St. Jokti'g is the 
uspital, and the only 
largo town. 

Heart's Content is 
the American terminus 
of the first telegraph 
calile laid across the 
Atlantic. 

PRINCE ED- 
. WARD ISLAND 

has a fertile soil, and 
is well adapted to 
agriculture, wbiuh is 
tbe cliiof pni-suit of 
the jieople. 

Charlotte Town, on 
a. harbor three miles 
broad, is the capital, 
and the most jwpulous 
town of the Province. 



NOVA SCOTIA and NEW BRUNSWICK have great 
natural wealth in forests and minerals, especially coal ; but 
are poorly adapted to agriculture, barely yielding tbeir own 
supplies of fai-in produce. 

JIalifax, the capital of Nova Scotia, has one of the best harbors in 
tlie world, and is the chief naval station in British America. Pictou 
is noted for its coal mines. 

St. John, the largest city of New Bruuswiclc, is largely engaged in 
sLip-building, the lumber trade, and the fisheries, 

Fi-ederictoQ, at the head of navigation of the Kiver St. John, is 
tile capital of tUo Province. 

QUEBEC and ONTARIO have a large extent of cul- 
tivable land, the plains bordering upon the lakea and the 
bt. Lawrence River being especially productive. Agriculture 
is tbe chief pursuit, and wheat and other grains are largely 
exported. 



Questions.— How in the Dominion goienied? Wh>t ii ths remamder of Briti^ 
America called ? Deecribe it Deaoribe Newfoondlud. Nune the ohief town* a( 
lilenfaundlaiid Describe Prince Edward laluid. Wbat ii the general ohaiaoter of 
KoT»Seoti» and NewBronmick* What can you «»y of Halifai' PiotooT St 
John ? FnderictoD ? Deaoribe tbe proviuoeo of Quebec and OnUiio ? 



MoNTKEAL, at the head of navigation for ocean steamers, is the 
most populous city and greatest commercial centre of the Do- 
minion, and one of the greatest grain ports of America. 

Quehea is an old fortress, and the seat of a large trade in lumber 
and furs. It is the capital of the Province of Quebec. Ottawa, on 
a liver of the same name, is the capital of the Dominion of Canada. 

Toronto, the capital of Ontario, is famous for its educational insti- 
tutions. Hamilton has a large grain trade. Kingston is the prin- 
cipal naval station on the lakes. 

MANITOBA, situated in the basin of the Saskatchewan 
River, bas extensive 
forests and fertile 
prairies, but is thin- 
ly peopled, and has 
no towns of impor- 
tance. 

BRITISH CO- 
LUMBIA lies west 
of tbe Rocky Moun- 
tains, and includes 
Vancouver Island. 
It, is rich in forests, 
and also in miner- 
als. 

Gold abounds in 
tbe basin of Frazer 
River, coal in Van- 
couver, and copper, 
lead, and silver in 
various places. 

Victoria, on the 
south-east shore of 
Vancouver Island, is 

the chief commercial centre of British Columbia. 

New Westmiuater, on Frazer River, is the capital of the Province, 

and the nmrket of the Frazer Fiver gold region. 



DANISH AMERICA. 

GREENLAND is believed to be a cluster of islands, with 
tJie pasBages between tliem filled witli ice. 

It is BO cold as to be nearly untnhab-table, and barley, 
potatoes, and turnips are almost tbe only food-plants which 
can be raised. Tbei-e are few inhabitants except Esquimaux. 

New Hemihut is the principal European settlement. 

ICELAND is somewhat wanner, and more productive than 
Greenland. It is famous for its volcanoes and geysers. 

The inhabitants are mostly of Norwegian descent, and are 
distinguished for their intelligence and patriotism. Reykjaiik 
is tlie capital. 

Quest leni.—WIiat c«o foo ny of HontrealT Qmbea* Ottawa F Tamutof 
Hamilton* Eingaton ? Describe tbe Prarmoe of Hanitobk ? 
Dewiribe Britiab Columbia ? What are the ohief towna at Britiah Coluiubta. 
DeKiibe Greeoland? Deacribe Iceland* 




UHOTIO KMIOKS. 




MAP STUDIES. 



How laHtxioobaniidedf What ptmfawila and (oU in tha north-weiteni part of 
Haxloo T Wb»t peninimla tonni the Mwtormaost part of Mexico ? Wbat portioiu of 
XeiiDO ooiuUt of low land 1 Wh^t two hl^ nuxintaiiu Is the loatheTn part of Heiioo * 

Where ii tiie dt; of Heiioo 1 What large eit; aoatli-wMt of Heiioo, near Ocitaba T 
What two large oitiea Dorth-weat of HexiooT Where ii the city of OoadalajaraT 
ZaoateoaaT Where ii ttu cii^ of Ton Cnu T AaapnlooT- 

In what pirt of Central Amerioa U tiie Btate of HondiuMl What two State! lie 
farther aontliwaTdT What fitalea bordsr npon the west of Honduras? Where, ii 
the Britiih oolmiy of Baliie? Where ia the Haaqnito eoaat ^ Where ia the city of 
OoatamaUr SamSalrador? SanJoair ' 



Between what two parallels is the laUnd of Cnba * What three Urge ialaod* lii 
tittle &jther lonth f What are th«H fotti large ialanda tOEettaer sailed • In wb 
direction from Cnba ia Hayti? In what directum from Hayti are Jamaica ■ 
Porto RicoT 

What group of small ialauda lies north of Cuba and Hayti * What groop of na 
islands lies soDth-uat of Porto Rioo ? What aea is oncloaed by the Orealer ■ 
Lesser Antilles? 

What and where is the capital of Cuba > What impoitut city is on the ooaat. m 
of Havana ? In what part of Cnba ia Santiago ? Where is the city of Kingatm 
Into what two States is the island of Hayti divided ! 



MEXICO. 

^k Arta, 791,600 *;. n. Pop. 0,178,000, 

Posl^Wl. — Mexico occnpiee that part of North America 
lying b^»en the GtrHi of Mexico and the Pacific, iucludiug 
the high^KflLof the great Western plateaa. 

Charat^^^ics. — 1. Sukfaob. — Along the coasts is a nar- 
row plain but little above the searlevel. The interior ia a 
lofty plateau, bordered by monntaina, with rugged steep slopes, 
or descending by terraces, to the coast plains. 

Id the Houthem pui are manjTolconoeB, hsaaag which are Popocatepetl 
and Orizaba, the highest peaks in North America. 

2. The MiNBRAL Wealth of Mexico ia great, including silver, 
gold, copper, iron, zinc, and lead. Only the silver mines are 
'much worked. 



3. The Climate varies witli the elevation, from tropical iii 
the coast plains, to cold-temperate in the highest parte of ihf 
table-land. The larger portion of the interior, however, re- 
sembles the middle and southern portions of the United Statts 
in climate and vegetation. 

i. ProSuotions. — The coast plains have dense forests of 
tropical trees, and their cultivated lands yield sugar, indigo, 
and tropical fruits. 

The plateaus produce coffee, cotton, tobacco, com, and other 
grains. 

In some ports there ia a. kmA of cactus, on which the ccchineol insect 
teiKi. These insects, when killed and dried, form a valuable dye-stuff, 
producing a brilliant red. 

There is little foreign commerce, the principal exports being 
indigo, cochineal, and other dye-stuffs. 
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CENTRAL AMERICA— WEST IN 
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Cities. — ^The large cities are all sittiated on ihe interior plateau. 
Inhere the climate is much finer than in the coast region. 

Mexico [City of], situated on a high table-land surrounded by 
mountains, is the capital and chief commercial centre of Mexico. 

PvMa^ Ouadalc0ara and Queretcm) are distinguished for their 
manufactures and fine public buildings. 

ChianajucUo and Zacatecas are in the vicinity of rich silver, mines. 
Vera Cruz and Acapulco are the chief seaports of Mexico. 

I^Q^Q^ — Mexico is a Repablic, consisting of twenty- three States, united 
under a Constitution similar to that of the United States. 

At the discoTerj of America by the Spaniards, the table-land of Mexico 
"was inhabited by a civilized people called Aztec*. Their capital, occupying 
the site of the present city of Mexico, excited the wonder of the Spaniards 
on account of its noble buildings and vast treasures of silver and gold. 

CENTRAL AMERICA. 

^r«a, 188,800 •?. 971. i\>p. 3,671,000. 

Position. — Central America is^he narrow portion of the 
continent lying between the Caribbean Sea and the Pacific, 

It includes five independent Republics, namely: Guatemala, 
Sonduras, San Salvador, Nicaragua and £!o8ta Rica ; together 
/with the British colony of Balize, or British Honduras. • 

Characteristics. — ^1, Surface. — Central America includes 
tlie Bouthemmost portion of the Pacific highland region. It is 
genemlly mountainous, is highest near the Pacific cOast, and 
contains a large number of volcanoes. 

2. Mii{£BALS. — Iron is abundant, and gold, silver, and ft)pper 
*also occur, but the mines are little worlred. 

3. The Climate is everywhere tropical, the elevation of the in-*^ , 
terior not being sufiicient to reduce the temperature as in Mexico. 

4t, The Pbodddtionb are the saxpe as in the warmer lands of 
Mexico, together with cocoa, from which chocolate is made. 
, From the forests are obtained different kinds of dye-woods, 
and mahogany, rosewood, and other woods highly valued for 
'cabinet-work. These, with sugar, coffee, and tobacco are the 

Leading exports. 

I 

:' Cities. — ^Tbe largest cities are Ghiatemala and San SalvadoTy capi- 



THF WEST INDIES. 

• '.Ared,9Ue6S9q.m, Pop. 4,314,000. 

Position.— The West Indies is the general name given to 
the great archipelago' lying between North and South America, 
and inclosing the Caribbean Sea. 

It includea three principal groups," nanely: the Bahama, 
Islands; the Greater Antilles, and -the Lesser Antilles. The 
Greater Antilles are Cuba^ Hayti, Jamaica, and Poi*to Rico. 

Characteristics. — 1. • SuBFAC£.-7The Greater and Lesser 



Antilles are high and mountainou 
volcanoes. 

The Bahama Islands are quite 
ten feet above the l^vel pf 'the se 
tions of a vast baib 
pellicular ^de^ 

2,*MlNEEALS.-5 




per .mi 





d coi^tain several active 



nd are only from six to 
^ hey.ai-e the highest por- 
oral rock which rises, with nearly per- 
e bottom of the sea. 
reate^ Antilles, have ^tensive, coal 
and snlill quantities of gold, iron, and 
other jslan^s i^ve ivo minerals of importance, 
k. Islands, In the Bahamas, are famous for the pro- 
^alt from sea-water. 

qMAvE is tmpical, with an abifndance of rain during 
the summer months, an^ the vegetation lujuriant. 

4. The Froductionb include sugar, coffee, tobacco, indigo, 
cotton, corn, ginger, and all-spice; and a great variety of 
delicioiis^uits. These; with rum,, timbdl* and dye-stuffs, are 
largely 'efcorted, both to Europe and the United States. . 
* Th^^roana, bread-fruit, and yam form a large portion of 
the iHd of the jjA^le. The- manioc, from the roo^of which 
tapioca is made^^Hbo cultivated. 

Cifries* — Hava^^oh the^^k^em coast of Cuba, is the most popu- 
lous city and chief commercul^Sitre of the West Indies, and is one 
of the greatest sugar markets of W^ world. 

' Next -in population and commercial importance are Sa/ntiobgo and 
MaUmzaSy iiAl^Pa ; and Kingsixnhy in Jamaica. 

Notd. —Cuba and Porto Rico belong to Spain, and Jamaica to England. 
Hayti is independent, and is divided into two States, Hayti and the Do- 
minican Republic. 



tals of States of the same name ; and/Stm Jose^ the capital of Costa Rica. *; The Uhamas and the larger number of the J^esser Antilles belong to 



•Lieon is the capital of Nicaragua, and Gomayagua that of Honduras. 

Questions.— What is the largest city of Mexico ? How is it dtnated ? What dtles 
are seats of important manofactares ? What cities are in the neighborhood of rilrer 
mines ? What are the chief seaports ? 

What goremment has Meadoo ? What was the condition of Mexico at the dis- 
covery of America ? 

Whatisthepositionof Central America? What are its political divisions? What 
ia the snrfsce of Central America ? What is the mineral wealth of Central America ? 
XtB climate ? Its productions and exports ? Its chief cities ? 



Great Bmain. A few of the latter belong to Frairce, and a few to Denmark. 

Question t.— What is the position of the West Indies ? Of what groups does this 
great archipelago consist ? How many, and what are the Greater Antilles ? Describe 
thesnrfiMseof the Antilles. Describe the surface of the Bahamas. The mineral wealth 
of the West Indiea What is the clinmte and T^etation ? Name the leading produc- 
tions and exports. What articles are largely used as food by the people ? 

What is the chief commercial centre of the West Indies ? For what article of trade 
is it especially noted ? Name the three cities next in importance. Who are the 
possessors of the Greater Antilles ? Of the Lesser AntiUeB and the Bahamas? 



CITIES OF NORTft AMERICA REVIEWED. 



The largest cities of North America, according to the census of 1870, are 
tihe following : 

dL. Above 600,000— NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA. 

15. Above 200,000 — Brooklyiv, St. Louis, Chicago, Boston, CoCnraATi, 
Baltimore, Mexico. 

8. Above 100,000 — ^Havana (Cuba), New Orleans, San Francisco, 
Pittsburg, Buffalo, Montreal (Dom. of Canada), Washington, 
Newark, Louisville, Cleveland. 



4. Above 50,000 — Jersey City^ Albany^ Puebla (Mex.), MthoauJcee, Detroit, 

Providence, JRochester, Alleghany City, Richmond, Neto Haven. 

5. Above 80,000— Charleston (8. C), Indiaiuipolis (Ind.), Troy (N. Y.), Toronto 

(DonLofC.)f Syracuse (N. T.), Worcester (Mass.), Lowell (Mass.), Memphis 
(Tenn.), Guatemala (Cent Am.), Cambridge (Mass.), Hartford (Conn.), Scran- 
ton (Pa.), Beading (Pa.), Paterson (N.*J.), Kansas City (Mo.), MobUe(A]a.), 
Toledo (0.), Portland (Me.). Colombos (C), Wihnington (Del), Dayton (O.) 
EXERCISB.— Name in their order the cities of each of the five classes given above. 
State in what part of its State or country each is situated, and on what river, lake, 
i or other body of water, and name some ftu^ of interest in regard to it. 



SOUTH AMERICA. 



Position.— W"** p»r»Ilel OTouM Sonth America n»w IheKxti 
points y Sear tliu ututJism c^itreme y 

V/httt meridiau panes near tbe extreme wettcrn poiaU? \Vh«e (kg 
doei thia iDe>-iillian crou North America' What meridiui pkiiei net 
most point of South America ? 



MAP STUDIES. 

1 extreme northeis Wliat anil where 



the oopiUI of Boliria* Where i* La Pot * PoImI* Cooha- 
1, page 13) What and where i> the capital of Chili ? What uapoit 



orthwoBt of SoDtingoT 



Outline. — what occananurroandSonth Amerioa? What is (he general direc- 
tion of tlie northern ccwt T OS the eastern ? Of the western ? 

What is the Qurthemmoit point of South Amerii* ? The *e>t«rnmo«t ? The iiooth- 

Wbat cape is at the aigle of the northern and eastern coaiita * What lea i> at tbe 
north of tbe Isthmus of Panama ? WImt gulf is at tbe e 

Nnme tbccApi'S and bays l>ctwi.-en Cape St. Hoqne am 
the bays soutti of tbn Rio de la I'lsto. 

Where are the islands of Tierra del Fuego ? What strait separates Tierra del 
Fuego from the continent ? 

What island lies nearly east of tbe Strait of MagelUn • Where is tbe Gulf of 



What Ubie-land , 



Surface. — what gruat monntain system la Dear tbe 
America? Where is the Aurlen tyatem broadest and highest 

What plateau is between the ranges in this part of the »yi 
is in tbe cuitern part of the continent t 

What portion of the table-lsnd of Brazil is most monDtainons ? What TSluablc 
minerals are found in the middle poru of tbe table-land r Wli«re is the mountain- 
load of Guiana^ 



TO DBAW THE MAP OF SOUTH AMERICA. 

Construction Lines.— 1>"W fi" bori^ontol lines, separated by equal 
[stances ; and cross them by four Tertical lines, the same ttisuncv n|iart sa the hori- 
jntoL Number them sain tbe diagram. U ^ the space between line = I.tOOmilea 

Contour.— Find Cape Gallinas (b) ^tf, H above line I, snd nearly i M to tbe 
[ Cape llalliiias. left line I. Find Cape St, Eoque (n| on line II, nt t M to the right of T.ne 3. Con- 

Rio de la PUU. Name nect with Capta Gallinss and draw the northern coast. 

Find Cape F'rovrard (r) at 1 U below line V. and i M to the right of line I. 
Mark Cape St Thome (.</). the bay oE Paranagua (O.and the Rio de la PlaU.alittle 
to the left of line 2 on IV. Draw the eosttm coast. 

Find the Inihmus of Panama on line I. at f M to the left of line 1. FindPnnta 
Aguja ('') on line II, at } M to the left of line I , and tbe Gulf of Aiiea (if) on line 1, 
at j M above line IIL Draw the western coast 
of South I 

Exercises on Distance.— what is the distance from Cape Galliraa to 
Cape Froward? From Pants Agnja to (^pe St. Roqiie? From tlie nioLth of the 
Orinoco to the Bio de la PUI* T From Cape 8L Thome directly west to the Padfie 
coast '' From the Isthmni of Panama directly east to tbe Atlantic coast ? How 
much farther sonth i> Cape Horn thou (be Rio de la Plata ? 



What t' 
Brazil r \ 
What Wge strean 



I does the Amuon n 



9 fium tbe table-land of 



Duth through the central plain of South America ? What 
lame is given to the brood mouth of the Parsna T 

What streams from the Andes belong to the system of the Rio de la Plata T What 
itreara Bowa along the northern margin of the moiintaiu laud of Guiana? 

How is the upper part of the Orinoco system connected with the Amazon system ■ 

What stream drains the extreme northern port of the Andes* 

What hints stream from the tablL'-hind of Brazil enters the ,\tlantic •ouCh of Cape 
n. RoqueT WhaflatadisohargeBintotheOulf of VeneiueUr 

Countries and Cities. — what country oconples all the eastpm portion 
if South America ? VMiat rivers form parts of tbe western Umndary of Bruit f 
Vhat mountains form parts of its northern bounilsrv f 

What countries are s'ljseetit to Bra7.ii on the north " On tbe west ? On the south ? 
Vtiat portions of Brazil consist of low pUins ? What and where is the capital of 
Irazil? Where is Bahia? Recife? »sn Luis deUarorbuo? Para? 
How is tjic Argentine Bepulilic Imnndcd? 

What and where is its capital • Where is Tucuman T Cordo™ ? 
What country l«tween the P*rana and Paraguay Rirars? What and where b 
■M capital? What city in the plains nearly eist of Asuncion ? 

What country includes the extreme southern i>ait of the table-land of Brazil • What 
n<l where is its capital? 

What three I'liropean conntries possess the eastern portion of the monntain-land 
e Guiaoa ? What rivers separate tlitir poasessiona ? What is the ohii^E town in 



What 






arly t 



Wluil 



of all. r 



Whi 



;1 the United Htates of Columbia ; Ecuador ; Porn; Bolirta; Chili 
and whore is the capital of the L'niUj.1 States of Columbia? Where ia 

and where ia the capital of Eeundor? Whe-eis Goayaquil? 
aud where isthc capital of Peru? What scaoort n.ar Lima? Where is Al*- 
Cozoo? PascoT ' 




DESCRIPTION OF SOUTH AMERICA. 




i 'M^^ 




I. SUKFACE. 



The Rnmmits of the two rangee are separated bjiTiiV 
)* Iwliich 18 divided, by croea raiigee, into a large nnmberofd 
tiiict baeiiiR. The liroudest and loftiest of these basinEiiolli 
I the Plateau of BuJii'ia. 

)Uth(^m portion of "Sm lyEtein there ]a but \ riugleuuhn^ 
n portion tliiTi; are Qiree ranges, «nd the Tallejs indwdi 
r than in tlie ccnU'sl pftrt of the STetem. 

The Hkioht of the Andes system is greatest in Bolhi 
Here the interior plateau is over twelve thousand feetiboKil 
eea, and the ranges on each side are about twenty tboneniifa 

The higliest piu-t, theKevado de Sorata, in the eaetem nif 
reaches twenty-five thousand feet, or double the heightrf li 
plateau. The higher peaks are covered with suow thrw^ 
the J" ear. 

The Slopbs of the Andes are very nigged and brola,- 
that tra\'el]ing from the inner ^'alleys to the coast, or to tliete 
tral plains, is very difficult. In many places tlie onW v^i 
narrow mule-path, lying along the brink of precipivee, viun 
single false step would be fataL 

The Table-land of Brazil extends from the AmazoDGn 

to the Kio de la Plata. It is highest near the coast, v&i^ 
gradually towards the interior. Its average elevstion if ibi' 
two thousand five hundred feet, while its monntainB ue fn 
five thousand to t«n thousand feet hidi. 



Natural Regions. — South America, lilce North America, is 
composed of two great highland regions and a vast low plain 
which occupies all the intei-ior of tlie continent. 

The highlands are the Andes Mountain system on the west, 
and the table-land of Biazil on the east. 

The Andes system extends along tlie Pacific coast, through 
the entire IcTigth of the continent. Tlie greater jiart consists of 
two main ranges, connected nearly to tlieir summits, so as to 
fonn but one vast wall of elevated land. 

Quettion».-^f how many, b 
Dist ? Whst i* tbe position and i 
of tbe And«a ajratem. ' 



The surface in geoenl is companitivelj level, though the middlti*! 
quitfi monntaiuous. Low ch&iuB connected together form la^unf 
water-shed, which extends through this part of the tableland, sepma 
ioto a northern and a aonthem slope. 

The Central Plain, from the foot of the Andes to itso 
em limits, is almost an absolute level. So flat is it betweM 
Rio Grande and the upper course of tlie Paragnaj th»t 
waters of these streams meet, in overflowed lands, dunH 
rainv season. 



Denciibe the oentnU plain. 
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The amaller mountain region of Guiana rises abraptly from 
the sarrounding plains, between the Amazon and Orinoco 
divers. 

n. RIVERS. 

Systems. — ^Nearly all the large streaniB of Sonth America 
are included in three great river eyetemB, namely : the Amazon, 
the La Plata, and the Orinoco syatem. All discharge their 
wAters into the Atlantic Ocean. 

All the great streams overflow in time of high water, convert- 
ing vast areas of the central plains into lakes or marshes. 

Amazon System. — The Amazon, three thousand one hnn- 
ir^d miles in length, ie one of the longest streams on tlie globe ; 
it\<l it probably carries to the sea more water than any other 
river. Its basin in- 
i^ludes more than one- 
third of the area of the 
[xmtineiit. 

Owing to the flatness of 
Ae plain through which it 
lows, the watera spread 
>ver a belt of conntrj 
nanj milea wide, forming 
lot a single broad river, 
>ut B net-work at Htreams, 
vliich flow OD, in different 
ihiHincIa, towards the sea. 

The branch which enters 
he sea south of the island 
>f Marajo la fifty miles 
ride, while that at the 
Lorth is near] J eighty. 

The La Plata Sys- 
em corresponds in p4t- 
itioii to the Missis- 
ippi, of North Ame- 
ica. It drains the 
DutViern parts of the 
eittral plain and east- 
m highland. 

The Orinoco drains the mountain land uf Guiana and the 
orthem portion of the central plain. 
This system is connected with the Amazon by the Casiquiare, 
stream which flows from the Upper Orinoco into the Rio 
Teg-ro, a tributary of the Amazon. 

III. CLIMATE. 

Tewnperatu re.— Nearly the whole of South America lies in 

le T«>rrid Zone, and has a very warm climate. 

The middle slopes of the Andes, and the valleys between 

\e ranges, owing to their elevation, have a cool and de- 




QuaStions.— How many, and what grai river tyiteini hu South America? Into i wet mwoi 
isfc ooean do thay all dincharge their waterB ? I of moutn 

IV^h&t dan Jon «ay of the length, volume of water, and baain of th« Amuon ? 1 Boliria ?...., 

woribe the river itMll DcMiribe the La PluU ey^tem. The Orinoco ayiiem. oontinmt? Deviribe the diitribitUoa of mdstare in thia part. What part of Sonth 
'of Sooth Amcrioa. | America ia oovered with tropical foraU ! 



lightf ul temperature, like late spring-time, throughout the 
year. 

The extreme sonthem part of the continent, surrounded by 
the cold currents' from the Antarctic Ocean, are cooler than 
would be expected from their latitnda 

Moistu re.— ^1, Tbopioai. Region. — The middle and northern 

parts of the continent, as far westward as the Andes, are open 

to the constant easterly winds of the Torrid Zone, which come 

laden with vapor from the warm waters of the Atlantic Ocean. 

Hence, throughout the tropical region, except on the western 

slope of the Andes, there is an abundance of moisture at all 

times. Heavy rains fall during the wet season, and copious 

dews during liie dry season. 

The wet season, on either side of the equator, ocenre when the sun is 

vertical on that aide, the 

remainder of the jear being 

r^nless, or nearly ao. 

The high Andes in 
Peru and Bolivia take 
the moisture fi'om the 
easterly wind in its pas- 
sage over them ; and as 
there is, in that latitude, 
no westerly wind, no 
rain falls on the western 
slope of the Andes of 
Peril and Bulivia. 

North of Pnnta Fari- 
na, the mountains being 
lower, and the direc- 
tion of the wind vary- 
ing more, there is rain 
on both sides of the 
Andes, 

2. TiiKPERATE Re- 
gion. — Soutli of lati- 
tude 30° the wind blows 
mostly from the west, 
and is deprived of its 
vapor in passing over the Andes eastward. 

Hence the western slopes of the Andes of Chili and Pata- 
gonia have an abundance of rain, while the plains at the east 
of the mountains receive very little, and that chiefly in the 
spring months. 

IV. VEGETATION AND ANDfALS. 

Selvas. — Almost the entire basin of the Amazon is covered 
with a dense tropical forest, and is known as tlie edva« (forest 

Quartlona.— What i* the direotiDnaf the wind in the tropical ragion of Sonth 
America * What ia the character of this wind in regard to mcdahm 1' What ia the 
eOeot of the oonataot sweep of the moiat wind over the continent ? When doea the 
rnr t Whet ia the only part of the tzopical region which haa a aaainitr 
Why ia there no lain on the weatem aide of the Andes of Pern ana 
What ia the prevailing direotton of the wind in the temperate part, i { Ui 
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plains). Similar forests cover the adjacent paits of the La 
Plata basin and the mountain laud of Guiana. 

The selvas surpass almost every other region of the globe in 
the luxuriance of the forest growth, the abundance of foliage 
and brilliancy of flowers; and in the endless variety of trees, 
climbing plants, and undergrowth, which make up the vast 
forests. 

The motH numertnu trees are the palms, of which there are hundreds of 
different kinds. Tree ferns, and trees of the ban*na, fig, and locust or 
acacia kinds, are also numerous. 

Great numbers of useful plants are natives of the selvas. Among these 
are the mahogany, rosewood, and other valuable timber trees; the cin- 
chona, sarsapariUa and other medicinal plants; the caoutchouc, from 
whose sap india-rubber is made; the capsicum, or red pepper; the vanilla 
vine, whose fruit yields the well-known perfume ; and a great number of 
food-producing plants. 

The edible productions include the yam, a large tuber which replaces the 
potato ; cassava, from the root of the manioc ; the cherimoya, pineapple 
and many other delicious fruits ; the cacao fruit, from which chocolate 
and cocoa are prepared ; the algaroba bean, the fruit of a kind of acacia; 
and the sap of a tree called the cow-tree, which affords a nutritious drink 
much like fresh milk. 

In the middle and southern parts of the La Plata basin the 
forests are much less dense, and the wooded lands are separated 
by rich prairies of vast extent. J?i Gran Chaco (the great 
hunting-ground) west of the Paraguay, is a part of this region. 

Pampas. — From the Eio Salado and llio de la Plata, south- 
ward to the Rio Negro, the plains are treeless except on the 
borders of the streams. This region is called the pampas 
(fields or open plains).' 

The pampas yield a heavy growth of tall grass and clover, 
with thickets of gigantic thistles, from twelve to fifteen feet 
high. All this vegetation dies to the root during tlie long sum- 
mer droughts. 

The plains of Patagonia are almost a desert, yielding 
only coarse grass, which grows in tufts, and stunted prickly 
bushes. 



Llanos. — The plains of the Orinoco are also treeless, except 
near the streams, and are called lUmos. 

They are covered during the wet season with a Inxuriant 
growth of grass and flowering plants, but in the dry season are 
parched and bare like a desert. 

The AndeSf throughout the hot region, have tropical forests 
on their lower elopes, while the middle slopes and inclosed 
valleys produce the vegetation of the Temperate Zone. The 

Quettiontt — For what are the selvas remarkable ? What are the most numerons 
trees in these forests ? What useful plants are natives of the selvas ? What articles 
of food? What is the Tegetation of the middle and sonthem parts of the La 
Pkta basin ? 

Where are the PampM situated? Describe the vegetation of the Pampas; the 
Pfttagonian plains. Where are the Uanoe? Desoribe the vegetation of the llanos; 
the vegetation of the Andes. 



higher slopes yield only mosses, lichens, and creeping pljQ 
like those of the Frigid Zone. 

Animals. — ^The lower orders of the animal kingdoiii }{, 
especially numerous in South Ameiica. 

Insects, imsuri)a8sed in size and in the brilliancy of thi 
colors, suck the juices of the rank vegetation; and leptilaii 
wonderful variety inhabit the wet lands, or dwell among tk 
branches of the trees. 

The alligator, lizards of eDormoDB size, and the boa constnaQc^ 
among the South American reptiles. 

Monkeys innumerable, and birds of the most brilliant ei 
ors, inhabit the tropical forests; together with the pnmiii^ 
jaguar, and the tapir, an animal somewhat like a small elep})i]| 

The condor, the largest bird of flight known, is found in tk 
high Andes. 

The llama, a sure-footed animal, like a small camel, and h 
alpaca, are also natives of the Andes. They have been dog^ 
ticated, and are reared for their wool or as beasts of burden. 
' The guanaco, an an imal similar to the llama and alpaca,jr^ 
habits the Patagonian plains, and is the favorite game of tb 
natives. (See the picture on page 60.) 



V. INHABITANTS. 

The Native People of South America are IiidianB,d 
they are almost the only inhabitants in a large part of die » 
tinent. 

The greater number are still in a savage state, bnt is U 
coast regions, where. they are in contact with more caldW 
nations, and along the great rivers, where missionanesi 
among them, they have become partially civilized. 

In the Patagonian plains thei*e ai*e Indians of considenl 
larger stature dian the other trib^, who are famous lionA 
spending the greater part of their waking hours on I* 
back. 



The White inhabitants of Brazil are of Portngneae l^ 
scent ; in the other independent countries they are of Spua 
origin. They are confined almost wholly to tiie ooast w*, 
and the elevated vallevs among: the Andes. 

Dutch, French, and British colonies have been est«M&w 
the eastern half of the mountain-land of Guiana^ 
is iminhabited by civilized man. 
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Governments.— The independent States of South Aroeiii 
are all republics, except Brazil. 

Brazil is a constitutional monarchy, its sovereign t*^*°f 
title of emperor. 

Qtiestionta — What olasses of animals are espedaUy nomerons in B^"^ 
What animaU belong more particularly to the forests ? 
What animals axe fonnd in the Andes ? 

What animal is found on the Patagonian plains ? ^ 

Who are the native people of South America ? What is their oondit^^' . ^ 
Who and where are the white inhabitants? What an the gove^"''^ 
South American countries f 
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THE EMPIRE OF BRAZIL. 

Area. 3,308,001) ag. in. Fop. 10,000;00a 

Position. — Brazil occupies tlie eastern portion of South 
America, including the lar^r part of the plain of the Amazon, 
and aliDoet the entire table-land of Brazil. 

Characteristics. — 1. Natdb&l Wealth. — In regard to nat- 
ural means of communicatiou, soil, and vegetable productione, 
Brazil is one of 
thts most favored v 

countries of the 
eaEth. ' 

3.1 alao poeeeeees 
rich mines of dia- 
monds, gold, iron, 
copper, and sever- 
al other metals and 
precious stones. 

3. purhditb and 
Productions. — 
Agricnlture, gold- 
mining and the 
collection of dia- 
-noiida are the 
;liief puranits of 
;he people. 

Coflfee, sugar, 
:ottOD, tobacco, 
!orii, and tropical 
TuitB are the lead- 
ng prodnctions. 

3. CoMHii;itOB. — Brazil lias a large trade, especially with the 
Jnited States. The chief exports are coffee, sugar, fruits, 
liamonds ; and timber, d;e-stu^ and other productions of the 
orests. 

Citf «s, — Rio JaMKIro, on a beantifal bay, is the oapittil of the 
npire^ the oommercial metropolis of South America, aud the greats 
A. coiE"ee market of the world. It also has a large diamond trade. 
^aH.v.A. is next to Bio Janeiro in commercial importance, exporting 
biefly Bugar, cotton, tobacco, rum and hides. 

JtKoife and San Lui* de MaranhAo have a considerable trade in ^^cnl- 
iral prodace. Bsra ia the starting point of steamers ascending the 
mazun, and is the chief market for the forest producta 

Qu«s*toni.— Deaoribe tba pcMitiou ol BndL Iw mttonl wealth. Wbkt are tfaa 
liaf pursntta ud prodaotlmu * What «D 70U uy of Che tnde of Bimdl T What 
■9 the ohief export* f 

Name the la^t two oitieit ot Bnnl. What oui joatmjat Rio Janeiro * 01 
tbim f TVlkat thn« oitiea an next in importanoe T What can ;oa lay of them t 




PARAGUAY. 

Area, 6S,S00 «g. n. Fop. l.OOO^OOa 

Position and Characteristics.— Paraguay is sitnated be- 
tween die Paraguay and Parana Rivera, within the region of 
alternate wooded lauds and prairies. 

The soil and climate are suited to the production of the 

leading crops of both temperate and tropical regions; but 

agriculture is neglected, and hardly more than is needed for 

home supply is 

prodnced. 

The chief export is 
mate, the leaf of a 
native tbrab, which 
is largely QBed in 
South America as a 
substitute for t«a. 

Cities. — The 
largest cities are A»- 
unoum, the capital, 
and FtUa iftca, the 
market of a rich 
tobacco and friiit- 
growing region. 



Position and 
Characteristics. 

— Uruguay occu- 
pies the extreme eonthem part of the table-land of Brazil, 
and consists of an elevated, rolling, treeless plain. 

The rearing of cattle is almost the only pursuit ; and hides, 
horns, tallow and beef are the chief exports. 

Cities. — Monteoidao, the capital, ou a fine harbor, ia the great 
centre of trade, and the only populous city. 

ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

Arfi;Xt,SOCttq.m. Aip. 1,813,000. 

Position and Characteristics. — The Argentine Republic, 
^composed of several States, — includes the pampas, and the 

QuBStions.— What ii tt 

can joa aay of ita a^cnll 
the leading oitiei * 

State the podtion and oharaoterietioa of Urugiuy. What la it 
Wlut legion* an inolodad in tke AqentiDe Bepabljo T 
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prairies and wooded lands in the sonthem half of the La Plata 
basin. 

Only the north-eastern portion can be cultivated, the pampas 
being suited only to stock-raising, which is the leading pursuit 
of the country. 

The animaLs, marked to indicate their owner, are allowed to mn wild 
over the plains, and, when wanted for slaughter, are taken with the lasso. 

As in Uruguay, hides, horns, and tallow are almost the only 
exports. 

Cities. — Buenos Ayres, the capital and chief commercial centre, 
has a large foreign trade in the produce of the herds, and is the only 
populous city. 

Tucuman is celebrated for the beauty of its surrounding and its fine 
climate. Cordova is noted for its magnificent public buildings, and 
Corrientes for its educational institutions. 

ISRITISH, FRENCH, AND DUTCH GUIANA. 

Total area, 194,700 tq. m. Pop, 288,006. 

Position and Characteristics. — These colonies occupy the 
eastern and less mountainous half of the mountain-land of 
Guiana. They are distinguished especially for the excessive 
moisture and the unhealthrulness of their climate, and for their 
rank tropical vegetation. 

Agriculture is carried on in the coast regions. Sugar, coffee, 
molasses, rum, and the forest products are the chief exports. 
Cayenne pepper and some other spices are exported from 
French Ouiana. 

Cities. — Georgetoum and Parimoniho^ the capitals of British and 
Dutch Guiana, are the most populous cities and chief centres of 
trade. Cayenne is the capital and largest town of French Guiana. 

VENEZUELA. 

Area, 868,200 tq. m. Pop. 1,500,000. 

Position and Characteristics. — ^Venezuela includes the 
western part of the mountain-land of Guiana, the Llanos of the 
Orinoco basin, and the extreme north-eastern part of the 
Andes mountain system. 

Gold is found in the highlands bordering upon the lower 
Orinoco, and copper in the mountains east of Lake Maracaibo. 

As in Uruguay and the Argentine Republic, the chief pursuit 
is cattle-raising, agriculture being impossible on the llanos. 
The produce of the herds and of the forests are almost the 
only exports. 

Cities. — CcvrcuxM is the capital and largest city. It is subject to 
terrific earthquakes, which have several times destroyed a large part 
of the city. 

Valencia and Ma/raea^ are centres of a considerable trade. La Guayra 
is the port of Caracaa 

Questions.— What Ib the only onltivable portioD of the Bepnblio ? What are the 
ezportfl ? Deicribe the chief city of the Republic. What other cities are named ? 
What can yon say of each ? State the position of British, Datch, and French Guiana. 
For what axe they dLstingnished ? What are their exiMzts ? Their chief fowns ? 

Wliat regions are included in Venezuela ? What mineral wealth has it ? What is 
the chief pursuit ? What are the exports ? Name and describe the chief cities. 



COUNTRIES OF THE ANDES. 



IT. S. of Ck>lumbia, area, 857,000 ^g.m. 

Booador '' 319,000 

Peru '* 510,000 

BoUvia ** 686,000 " 

CJhUi " 188,600 " 



t( 



(t 



Pop. 8,ooo,ooa 
** i,3oo,ooa 

♦* 2,500,000. 

" 2,ooo,ooa 
" s2,ouo,ooa 



Position. — Columbia, Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia indiide 
that part of the Andes system lying in the tropical region, to- 
gether with the low forest-covered plains at their eastern ba% 

Chili lies on the western slope, in the temperate r^ion. 

Characteristics. — 1. Natural Wkalth. — These countrieg. 
in addition to their great natural wealth of vegetable prcid^- 
tions, have almost inexhaustible mines of gold, silver and c^ 
per, and coal-fields of greater or less extent. 

Copper Ib especially sbnndant in Chili, and silver and gold in Pern ai 
Bolivia. Immense quantities of guano, a valuable fertilizer, are fomda 
the coasts- of Peru, principally in the Chincha Islands. 

2. PuBfluiTS AND Productions. — The chief pursuits are agrv 
culture — in which, however, little skill is displayed — and tig 
raising of sheep, cattle, mules and llamas. 

Tropical productions are raised on the coast lands, and on the raoantra 
slopes to the altitude of five thousand feet. 

Between five thousand and twelve thousand, the grains, fruits, and loix- 
crops of the temperate zone are cultivated ; but above that altitude tk 
land is valuable only as pasture grounds fur sheep and llamas. 

3. Tbade. — Excepting Chili and Columbia, these oountm 
have little trade by sea, as there are no means of transport]^ 
goods in large quantities from the interior to the coast Th^ 
have a considerable commerce with one another, by 
routes connecting the inclosed valleys of the Andes. 

The chief exports are wheat and copper from Chili, 
from Peru,and the produce of the herds from Columbia; A 
cocoa and cinchona, and other medicinal substances, from& 
mountain forests. 

Cities. — In the four tropical States, the large dtiea, exoefOB| 
lima, are all in the inclosed valleys of the Andes, from five thoiis»t 
to twelve thousand feet above the sea level, where the climate is moii 
finer than on the coast. 



I. Columbia — Bogota is the capital and chief commercial 
of the United States of Columbia. Popaytm was the fiivt ci^^ 
by Europeans in western South America. 

Cartagena is the principal seaport of Columbia. Panama and A^nsnd 
are the opposite termini of the Panama railroad, which forms part of ft 
coast route from San jB'rancisco to New York. 

'II. Ecuador. — Q;uaIo is the capital and most populous city, « 
the chief commercial centre, gf Ecuador. Chuvyaqwl is the princip 
seaport, and has one of the best harbors on the Pacific coast. 

III. Peru. — Lima, the capital of Peru, is the most popnloos ci 

Questions* — What four oouttrieB inolnde the tropioal Andes V Whatoomitrf 
the Andes farther south ? Describe the natural wealth of these oonntriea. Wl 
are their chief pursuits? What crops aie raised? What is tiie extent of tzvd 
What are the exports ? 

Wherearenearlyallthelargecitiesof the Andean States situated? Why? Kai 
and describe the chief cities of Ck>lumbia. Of Ecuador. Of Pern. 
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west of the Andes. It has a considerable trade through the port of 
OklJao. Arequipa, situated near the foot of the volcano of Arequipa, 

has valuable mineral waters. 

Guzeo was the capital of the empire of the Incas, which, at the discovery 

of America, had its seat in the high valleys of the Andes. It contains the 

ruins of an Inca palace. 

IV. Bolivia. — Za Paz, situated in a plateau 12,270 feet above the 
sea level, is the largest city and chief commercial centre of Bolivia. 
it exports large quantities of cinchona. 

Cochabamba has a considerable trade in agricultural produce. Sucre is 
f he capital, and the seat of a University. 

I\>tosi is situated at the foot of a mountain consisting mainly of silyer 
ore, and was once largely engaged in silver mining. 

V. Chili. — Santiago, the capital and largest city of Chili, is distin- 
guished for the beauty of its situation and its fine public buildings. 

Valpa/raisOy the chief seaport, hajs a large home and foreign trade. 

LARGEST CITIES OF SOUTH AMERICA. 

The most populous cities, and greatest commercial emporiums of South 
America are, in the order of their population, the following : 

1. Over 100,000 — Rio Janeiho, Buemos Aybes, Lima, Bahia and San- 
tiago. 



2. Over 60,000 — Bedfe, La Ptu^ Valparaiio and Quito. 
8. Between 50,000 and 40,000 — Asuncion^ Garaeas^ Bogota^ Montmdeo 
CocMbaniba and San Luu de Maranhdo, 



COMMERCIAL REVIEW OF THE NEW WORLD. 

Commercial Countries.— The most commercial countries of the 
New World are the United States and the Dominion of Canada ; the Greater 
Antilles ; and Brazil, the Argentine Republic, and Chili. 

The Exports are almost exclusively of raw materials. 

They crnsist of lumber, graiD, and tobacco, from the Dominion and the 
northern and middle portions of the Union ; cotton and rice, from the 
southern States ; sugar, coffee, tobacco, fruits, timber and dye-stuffs, from 
the Antilles and Brazil-; hides, horns, tallow and beef, from the Argen- 
tine Republic ; and wheat and copper from ChilL 

Commercial Ports. — ^The great shipping ports are New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Kew Orleans, in the United States ; 
Montreal, in the Dominion; Havana, in the Antilles; Rio Janeiro and 
Bahia, in Brazil ; Buenos Ayres, in the Argentine Republic ; and Valparaiso, 
in Chili. 



Questions. — Name and describe th« chief cities of Bolivia. Of Chill Name, in 
the order of their population, the oities of South America with more than 100,000 
Inhabitants. 



I Questions.— Name the cities of South America between 50,000 and 100,000. 
I Those between 40,000 and 50,000. 

Name the most commercial countries of the New World. What is the character of 
their exports ? Name the exports, with the countries whence they coma 

What are the great shipping ports of the New World? Describe the location of 
each, and the route by which its exports would reach the markets of western Bnzope. 
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Page (1.) Wliat is Geography ? (2.) State the droumference and diameter of the 
sarth. What are the two motions of the earth ? What division of time is marked 
\>y each ? (8. ) Define the equator ; meridians ; parallels ; latitude ; longitude. What 
part of the earth^s surface is land ? Define continents and give their number and 
lames. (4.) Define the smaller divisions of land. Define and name the oceans. 
Define the different classes of coast waters. 

(5.) Define the (Efferent kinds of land surface. Describe the general circulation 
)f the water in the air and on the land. Define a river ; a tributary stream ; a river 
ystem ; a river basin ; a water-shed. What gives a river its direction ? 

(6.) Define a lake. Define climate. What causes the variations of temperature 
a different parts of the earth ? What are zones ? Describe the climate of the Torrid 
kme ; of the Temperate ; of the Frigid. 

(7. ) What causes the change of seasons ? Explain the changes. Explain the vary- 
ag length of day and night. 

(8.) What are the boundaries of the several zones ? Describe the vegetation in the 
lifferent zones. What animalH characterLbe each zone ? 

(9l ) How many and what are the primary races of men ? The secondary races ? 
Fame and define the different states of society. 

(10.) Name and define the different occupations of civilized life. The different 
)mis of government. (11.) Name the great systems of religion. What pursuits 
Ive rise to oities ? How do they cause cities to grow ? 

(16.) What three great natural reg^'.ns make up the continent of North America ? 
.7.) Describe the Pacific highland; the Atlantic highland; the central plain. 
ame and state the position of the four : -eat river systems of North America. 
.8. ) Name the ooxmtries of North America 

(19.) What natural regions are included in the United States? (21.) Of what 
(▼isions does the United States consist ? What are the leading agricultural produc- 
ona of the United States ? Describe the commerce of the United States, both foreign 
id domestic. Name the chief exports and imports. Name and state the location of 
le cities of the United States which have above 100,000 inhabitants. 
(23. ) Describe the government of the United States. Name and give the boundaries 
id tho capital of each of the North Atlantic States. 

(34, 25. '; Describe the mineral wealth, soil, and leading occupations of New England. 
hich States take the lead in manufacturing ? Which in ship-building, commerce, 
id the fisheries? 

(27.) Name the principal mountain range, river, and lake (if there be any), and 
s leading oities besides the capital in each of the North Atlantic States. 
(29.) Name and give the boundaries and the capital of each of the Middle Atlantic 
wtea. 
C30. ) Describe mineral wealth and soil, and name the leading pursuits and agricul- 



tural productions of the Middle Atlantic States. Which States take the lead in 
mining ? In what pursuits does New York excel ? Pennsylvania ? 

(88.) Name the principal mountain range, river, and lake (if there be any), and 
the principal cities besides the capital in each of the Middle Atlantic States. 

(35.) Name and give the boundaries and capital of each of the South Atlantic 
States ; each of the Gulf States ; the two most southerly of the Central States. 

(86. ) What is the character of the soil in general ? The mineral wealth ? (87. ) Name 
the leading occupations ; the agricultural productions ; the States which lead in the 
three main crops. (89.) Name the principal mountain range, river, and lake (if there 
be any) in each State of the group; and the principal towns besides the capital 

(42.) Name and give the boundaries and capital of each of the Central States. (iS.) 
What is the general surface of the Central States ? Their commercial advantages ? 

(44.) Describe the mineral wealth and soil; and name the leading pursuits and 
productions. (47.) Name the principal river of each State, and its leading cities be- 
sides the capital 

(49. ) Name and give the boundaries and capital of each of the Pacific States and 
Territories. Name the principal mountain-range and river of each State, and the 
leading cities besides the capital. 

(49. ) What is the general surface of the Pacific States and Territories ? (.50, M . ) De- 
scribe their mineral wealth, soil, and vegetation. Explain why this half of the 
United States is generally barren, while the eastern half is generally fertile. 

(52.) What are the leading pursuits in the Pacific States and Territories ? What 
means of communication between this region and the east ? 

(55, 56. ) Where is the Dominion of Canada ? Name and state the location of the 
several provinces of the Dominion. Name the principal cities of each. To what 
country do Greenland and Iceland belong? 

(57. ) Describe the mineral wealth, dimate, and productions of Mexico. Of Central 
Amenca. Name the chief cities of each. (57, 58. ) Describe the mineral wealth, 
climate, and production of the West Indies. Name the chief cities. 

Describe the location and state the leading interest of each of the cities classified in 
North America What is the number in each class ? Name them in their order ? 

(59.) Name and g^e the boundaries and capitals of the several countries in South 
America. (60. ) What are the natural regions which compose South America ? 

(61.) Name and describe the great river systems of this continent. Describe the 
climate of the Selvas. (68.) Describe the Pampas ; the Llanos. 

(68.) Describe the natural wealth of Brazil ; its conmierce and exports. Name its 
chief cities besides the capital. Name the leading pursuits and exports of Uraguay 
and the Ai^entine Republic (64.) Name the chief exports of the Gnianas; of 
Venezuela. Describe the natural wealth of the Andean countries. Describe their 
trade and exports. Where are their largest cities? Name and describe them. 
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DESCRIPTION OF EUROPE. 





I. SURFACE. 

Contrasting Regions. — Europe conBiate of two great nat- 
ural regions, of opposite chai-acter, namely : North-eastern or 
Low Europe, and South-western or High Europe. A line 
drawn from the mouth of the Danube to the month of the 
Weter will separate these two regions. 

Low Europe ie one vast plain, slightly elevated in the cen- 
tre, and surrounded by alternate highlands and seas. 

On the east are the Ural Mountains and the Caspian Sea. 
Od the south are the Caucasus Mountains, the Black Sea, and 



the Carpathian Mountains. On the west and north are tk 
Baltic Sea, the highlands of the Scandinavian peninsuU, oi 
the White Sea. 

The Valdai Hills, the highest portion of the plain, areun^ 
eleven hundred feet above the sea-level, 

High Europe is a grand net-work of motintsiin rangei,b( 
■which nearly the whole snrfaee is cut np into small indmi 
[jiateaus, plains, and valleys. Tlie most extended plains in 
oil the north, bordering upon the Baltic and North Seas. 

The principal mountain chains are the Alps, in the midA 
part of High Europe, the Pyrenees in the west, and the Ct 
pathian and Balkan Mountains in the east. 

The Alps, a wild broken mountain system, from ti»!ii 
thousand to fifteen thousand feet high, form the great eaet i 
inass of High Europe. From their base the land slopes, die j 
north, to the Baltic; on the east, to the Black Sea; on thera. 
to the Atlantic ; and on the south, to the Mediterranean. 

High Europe is separated, bj it^ principal valleys and plains, intofln 
irreat diviuona, each of which includes « central mass of monDtaiiis id 
jjIateauB, and a great peninaula. 

The diviaion is made by the broad valleys of the RhSne, the Sabit ad 
th« Rhine on the west ; and the plain of the Middle Daniit>c on the om. 

The middle and main divinon includes the Alps and the platc*«/ 
Switzerland and Oennany, vrith the peninsnU of Italy. The eaatcnt 
olndea the Tranaylvanisn Alps and plateau, and the Carpathian VonntnL 
with the Tarkish peninsula. The weatem inclodes the platesoa and iin» 
tains of Central France, with the Pyrenees and the Spanish peninsula. 



II. RIVERS AND LAKES. 



Rivers of Low Europe.— The large rivers of Low Earo[ 
all rise in the central part of the great plain, in and arooi] 



Questions. — What moaiiUJiuuidieMiDTnnmdit? What mud wfaenim the higbi 
portdoD t What ia tbs oharaoter of High Bnrope ? What m» it* principal monnti 
rangea ? What formi the centnl man of High Earope * In what directimu da 
thg land alope from the Alpa f Into how man; great diviiianii ia High Bnrope aq 
aiated T What forma the aepuaiion ? 

What regiotu are included in the eattem dinaian * The middle dirincD T It 
wcnteni division T WheredoUielargeriTBTaof LowBurope riae,aiidintDwhatfliiv* 
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the Valdai Hills, and flow into the four seas which gorronnd 

the plain. 

The Volga, entering the Caspian Sea, is the largest river of 
the continent, its length being about two thousand three hun- 
dred miles. The Dnieper, Don, Dwina, and Petchora are be- 
tween one thousand and twelve hundred miles long. 

Rivers of High Europe. — The longest rivers of High 
!Europe rise in and around the Alps, and flow away down the 
opposite slopes to the surrounding seas, none entering the main 
ocean basin directly. 

The Danube, on the eastern slope, flows into the Black Sea; 
the Khine, on the northern slope, enters the North Sea ; the 
Rhone, on the western slope, enters the Mediterranean ; and 
the Po, on the southern slope, enters the Adriatic. 

The Danube, eighteen hundred miles in length, is, excepting 
tlie Volga, the longest river of Europe. 

The Lakes of Europe form two groups, namely, tlie Alpine 
group and the Baltic group. 

The Alpine lake%^ occupying narrow basins or chasms among 
the mountains, are of small size, but often of exceeding depth. 
The largest are Lakes Constance and Geneva, in Switzerland. 

The Baltic growp lie in the plains around the Baltic Sea. 
Many are of large size, but all are comparatively shallow. The 
lai^est are Lakes Onega and Ladoga, in Russia. 



in. CLIMATE, VEGETATION, AND ANIMALS. 

Climate of Low Europe. — Low Europe is exposed to coid 
northerly winds, which sweep over the vast plain with great 
force, there being no barrier to check their progress. 

It has long, severe winters, and short, though often very hot, 
snmmers ; with only a moderate amount of moisture, especially 
in the south-eastern portion. 

Climate of High Europe. — High Europe is considerably 
warmer than Low Europe in corresponding latitudes, and the 
contrast between summer and winter is less severe. The south- 
ern peninsulas are almost tropical, rarely having frost or snow, 
except on the elevations. 

The southern peninsulas are swept, through spring and sammer, by 
^warm southerly and south-westerly winds ; and in winter the force of the 
northerly winds is broken by the numerous mountain chains at the north, 
extending in an east-west direction. 

Moisture is abundant, especially on the western coasts, which 
first receive the vapors of the ocean winds. 



Questions.— What and how long is the longest ziTsr ? The four next in length ? 
Where do the longest riTen of High Europe rise, and into what flow ? Name the 
prinoipal stream of eaoh slope. Which, and how long, is the longest ? 

Describe the lakes of Enrope. Describe the climate of Low Enxope? How does 
the climate of High Bazope differ frtom that of Low Europe ? Why is High Eozope so 
•nmch warmer than Low Bozope ? What is its condition in regard to moistoze ? 



Vegetation. — 1. The Southern Peninsulas, though corre- 
sponding with the northern part of the United States in lati- 
tude, resemble the South Atlantic and Gulf States in their 
vegetation. 

The larger niihiber of the trees and shrubs retain their foliage 
throughout the year; and the olive, vine, orange, fig, and 
almond succeed perfectly. 

2. The Mn>DLE Kegion of the continent has the deciduous 
forests and hardy grains and fruits of the cold temperate zone, 
hke the Middle Atlantic Stat^es and New England. 

This region extends from the Alps northward to a line con- 
necting Cape Stadtland, the Yaldai Hills, and the southern end 
of the Ural Mountains. 

Around the Caspian Sea are vast treeless plains, called steppes^ resembling 
in character the pampas of Boath America. In the plain west of the River 
Don are rich prairies similar to those of the Mississippi basin. 

3. The NoBTHEBN Kegion, including the remainder of the 
continent, has vast forests of pine, fir, spruce, and other cone- 
bearing trees. The Arctic coasts are treeless, and bear but 
a scanty growth of low shrubs, herbage, mosses, and lichens. 

Animals. — Wild animals are not numerous in Europe, ex- 
cept in the gi-eat forests of the northern region. There are 
found bears, wolves, deer of different kinds, wild swine, and 
innumerable smaller animals — as the sable, marten, mink, and 
fox — ^whose furs are highly valued. 

Tbere are some species of wild oxen in the British Isles and 
Central Europe, wild goats of several kinds in the Alps, and 
wild sheep in Corsica. 

The reindeer is domesticated in the Arctic region, and fur- 
nishes the inhabitants a large part of their subsistence and 
clothing. Several other species of deer, and the European 
goat, cat, and swine, have all been domesticated. 



IV. INHABITANTS. 

The People of Europe, with few exceptions, belong to the 
white race. 

The Ehirgis and Kalmucks of the Caspian Steppes, and the 
Lapps and Finns of the Arctic coasts, are Asiatic peoples, and 
seem to be a transition between the white and the yellow race. 

The Governments of Enrope are nearly all constitutional 
monarchies. Russia and Tcirkey are absolute monarchies, and 
France, Switzerland and the German " Free Cities " are re- 
publics.. 

The governments of both France and Spain are in an un- 
settled condition. 



QuettlonSa — ^Describe the vegetatioii of the warm eoatiiem peninsnlafl. Of the 
middle region of the oontineiit. Of the northern region. Describe the animals of 
Bnrope. 

To what race do the people of Earope mostly belong ? What are the ezoeptions ? 
What forms of govenmient have the States of Europe? What two gOTermnents are 
in an unsettled condition ? 
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COUNTRIES OF EUROPE. 



NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 

Area, 20^Wd 9q, m. Pop. 5,921,500, 

Position and Characteristics.— These two countries, tinited 
under one sovereign, occupy the Scaodinavian peninsula. 

They are cold, and have but little cultivable soil ; but are 
rich in forests of pine and fir trees, fisheries, and mines of 
silver, iron, and copper. 

The foreign trade is considerable, the leading exports being 
iron from Sweden, copper from Norway, ice, fish, lumber, and 
masts for vessels. 

Cities. — Stockholm is the capital of the United Kingdom, and 
the seat of its chief scientific institutionii. Ootehorg is an important 
commercial port, the terminus of an inland water route to Stockholm. 

Chriatiama is the capital of Norway, and Bergen^ noted for its 
tirade in fish, is the leading commercial port of that country. 



RUSSIA. 

Area, 2,060,000 aq. m. Pop, 68,000,000. 

Position and Characteristics. — 1. Advantaoks. — Kussia 
includes the whole of Low Europe, excepting the narrow region 
west of the Baltic Sea ; aiid all the longest rivera of the con- 
tinent, excepting the Danube. 

It has vast forests, abounding in fur-bearing animals ; rich 
prairies, admirably fitted for grain-growing ; extensive steppes, 
suited to stock-i*aising; and an abundance of valuable minerals. 

2. PfiODuonoNs. — Wheat and other grains, hemp, and fiax are 
the principal crops cultivated. Immense herds of horses, cat- 
tle, sheep, and goats are raised on the steppes and prairies. 

3. Commerce. — The commerce of Kussia is large, the inland 
trade being carried on mostly by fairs. Wheat, flax, hides, 
tallow, furs, timber, and iron are Uie leading exports. 

The principal faSr is held annually at Nijni Novgorod, a small city on 
the Volga, to which merchandise ib brought from all parts of both Europe 
and Asia. 

Cities. — St. Petersburg, situated on a number of islands in the 
Neva Kiver, is the capital of the Bussian Empire, and is one of the 
most populous and imposing cities of Europe. 

Moscow was the ancient capital, and the sovereigns are still 
crowned there. It is the chief manufacturing centre of Russia. 

QuetttonSi — State the poaition and characteristics of the KiDgdom of Norway 
and Sweden. What can you say of its commerce ? Name and describe the largest 
cities of Sweden. Of Norway. 

Describe the position and natotel advantages of Russia ? What are its chief pro- 
ductions ? What is the extent of its commerce, and how is it carried on ? What 
are the exports ? Where is the principal fair held ? 

Name the largest five cities (see foot-note on page 25) of Rossia. What can yon 
say in regard to St. Petersburg ? Moscow ? 



Warsaw was the capital of the fonner kingdom of Poland, a part 
of which now belongs to Russia. 

Odessa is the greatest grain market of the Russian Empire: 
KisHENEW ships to Odessa an immense amount of &rm produce: 

Biga and Saratov are large grain and lumber markets. Astrakhan, the 
largest European port on the Caspian tiea, is famed for the great numbs 
of nations represented in its population. 

Russian Enipir6> — Russia and the great plains of NorUiem and 
North-western Asia, with the region south of the Caucasus MouDtains, to- 
gether form the Russian Empire. 

This is one of the largest empires on the globe, being more than twice « 
large as the continent of Europe. The Asiatic portion has but a Egtat 
population, and a low grade of civilization. (Area^ 8,004,000 jg. m, hf, 
82,000,000.) 

TURKEY IN EUROPE. 

Area, 200,000 9q, m. Pop, 16,480,000. 

Position and Characteristics. — European Tnrkej lies be 
tween the Black Sea and the Adriatic, extending northward to 
the TranBylvanian Alps and the river Pnith. 

This is one of the richest countries of Europe in minerak 
forests,' and agricultural lands ; but, except in the principalitT 
of Houmania, north of the Danube, all these sources of weaM 
are greatly neglected. 

Soumania has a large trade, exporting grain, wines, ui 
dried fruits. Wool, morocco, raw silk, tobacco, peffumetia. 
and rhubarb and other drugs, are the chief exports from Ik 
rest of Turkey. 

Cities. — Constantinople, the capital of the Turkish Empire, k 
the second city of continental Europe in population. It \& celebrated 
for its fine position, beautiful harbor, and imposing appearance. 

Adbianople is the chief centre of comixteroe and maniifactorii^ 
in Turkey proper. 

BuKHABBST is the capital and commercial metropolis of Bonmask 
Jassy is the entrepdt of the trade of Russia and Austria with Tnik^ 
proper. 

Turkish Empire.— European Turkey, Asiatic Turkey, and tbeWiiA 
of Crete and Cyprus, with Egypt, Tripoli, and Tunis, in Africa, togelliff 
form the Turkish Empire. 

Egypt, however, is really a sovereign State, subject to the Sultan only 
in name ; Tunis is only a tributary State. The total area of the Empire 
is 1,220,000 square miles, and iU population 38,000,000. 

Queftions.— What can you aaj of Warsaw ? Odesaa? Kishenew ? What amate 
citiea of Rasaia are mentioned, and what ia the importance of each ? Wbat otfi^' 
tntes the Rnssian Empire ? State its extent and population ? 

What is the position of European Turkey ? What oaA you «ay of ita natanl 
wealth? What portion is most advanced? What are its exports? ifh»X u« ^ 
exports of Turkey proper ? Name the largest three cities of Turkey. What can 7* 
say of Constantinople? Of Adrianople? OfBukharest? Of Jaasy? Whatlbia> 
the Turkish Bmpize ? What ia the relation of Egypt and Tunis to it ? 
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GREECE. 

Area, 19,'teO tq, m. Pop, 1,457,900. 

Position and Characteristics.—Greece occupies the south- 
ern part of the Turkish peninsula and the adjacent islands. 

It is a mountainous country, deeply penetrated by aims of the 
sea ; and is celebrated for its delightful climate, the beauty of 
its scenery, and the numerous magnificent ruins of ancient 
cities which it possesses. 

The Greeks are a braye and adventurous people, are admirable sailors, 
and are the most commercial nation of the Mediterranean shores. 

They export dried fruits, raw silk, olives and olive-oU, from their own 
fertile valleys and islands ; and carry the larger part of the merchandise 
exchanged between the other countries on the Mediterranean. 

Cities. — Athens^ the capital, is surrounded by the ruins of the 
mcient Athens — the most magnificent city of ancient Greece. 

Syra^ on an island of the same name, is the great centre of steam 
utvigation in the ewtem Mediterranean. 



ITALY. 

Area, 114,300 »q. m. Pop. 96,716,800. 

■ 

Position and Charaoteristics. — The Italian peninsula and 
he islands of Sicily and Sardinia form the Kingdom of Italy. 

Nearly the entire surface is mountainous, and the kingdom 
ontaius two of the most famous volcanoes in the world, name- 
Y : ^tna, in Sicily, and Vesuvius, near the city of Naples. 

In the year 79 A.D., two large cities, Herculaneum and Pompeii, were 
iitirely buried by substances thrown out by Vesuvius, and their site was 
iscovered only within the past century. 

Italy is famous for its clear sunny sky, its delightful climate and delicious 
nits; its vast quarries of the most beautiful marbles; and its large num- 
3r of populous cities, adorned with magnificent public buildings, and 
inched by the most valuable libraries, and the choicest collections of 
lintings, sculptures, and other works of art. 

Jtaly produces more silk than any other country of Europe ; 
►gether with rice and other grains, the olive and vine, hemp, 
ix, and a great variety of fruits. 

The trade is considerable, the leading exports being olive-oil, 
nits, marbles ; and the manufactures of the country, especially 
Iks, velvets, linens, jewelry, and braided^ straw for hats. 

Cities. — Naples, Genoa, Venice, Palermo and Messina are the 
3at centres of foreign trade in Italy. 

Nafles, the most populous and commercial city of Italy, is celebrated 
: its museum of objects taken from the buried city of Pompeii. 
Vbkicb is renowned for the beauty of its situation, on seventy-two small 
uids in the Adriatic, and for its former wealth, power and splendor. 
jJjEKoA is the commercial metropolis of northern Italy, and the outlet for 
trade of Switzerland. 
^Ai«siRMO and Messina, on the island of Sicily, are great fruit markets. 

HOKtions. — ^Wfaat can yon say of the position and oharacteriflticB of Greece? 
kt UB the character of the people ? Describe the commerce in which they are 
%e&^ What is the most celebrated city of Greece ? Why ? What is the impor- 
le oi? Syra? What forms' the Kingdom of Italy? Describe its surface. What 
decnts bef el two of its ancient cities ? For what is Italy famous ? What are the 
lactlona of Italy ? Its exports ? What are the five great commercial centres of 
Ly ? For what is Naples celebrated ? Venice ? What can you say of Genoa ? Of 
iermo and Messina? 



Milan is the greatest silk market, and the chief centre of the 
book-trade in Italy. 

Rome is the capital of the kingdom, and the residence of the Pope, * 
the head of the Roman Catholic Church. It is renowned for its 
stupendous ruins of ancient structures. 

Turin was the capital of the former kingdom of Sardinia, whose 
sovereign is now King of Italy. 

Florence, the former capital of Italy, is one of the richest of its 
cities in collections of paintings and sculptures, and is resorted to for 
study by artists from all parts of E.urope and the United States. 

Bologna is the seat of the oldest university of Italy. 

SPAIN. 

Area, 105,755 tq, m. Pop. 16,643,000. 

Position and 'Characteristics. — Spain occupies the main 
body of the Spanish peninsula. It consists of a plateau of con- 
siderable height, with a number of parallel mountain ranges, 
separated by broad valleys, and descending to the south-west. 
The whole peninsula is rich in minerals. 

The central plateau, which has a scarcity of moisture, is barren and 
suited only to pasturage ; but the mountains bear valuable forests, in wliich 
the cork-oak is found, and the valleys are highly feiidle, producing the 
mulberry, olive, vine, and a great variety of delicious fruits. 

Spain is one of the leading silk, wool, and wine-growing 
countries of Europe. The chief exports are silk and wool, 
olive-oil, cork, wines, and raisins and other fruits. 

Cities. — ^Madrid, on the central plateau, is the capital of Spain, 
and the seat of its most celebrated University. Barcfxona is the 
chief seaport and gi-eatest commercial centre of Spain. 

Valencia has extensive manufactures of silk and linen. Sevilla 
is a great fruit market. 

Malaga, a famous wine and fruit market, has the largest iron works 
of Spain. Cadiz is the chief centre of trade with the foreign posses- 
sions. 

Palos is famous as the place from which Columbus sailed to America 
on hiis first voyage of discoveiy. 

Note. — Cuba and PoTto Rioo in the West Indies, and the Philippine Islands 
in the East Indies, with numerous smaller possessions, belong to Spain. 

The goyemment is unsettled, and the country has long been distracted by a 
civil war. 

PORTUGAL. 

Area, 84,494 eq, m. Pop, 8,995,90a 

Position and Characteristics. — Portugal occupies a nar- 
row region on the western coast of the Spanish peninsula, and 
greatly resembles Spain in surface, climate, and productions. 

Cities. — Lisbon is the capital and the chief centre of commerce 
and manufacturing. Oporto is a great wine market. 

Note. — Portugal has large possessions on the coasts of Africa, and trading 
ports in India and other parts of tropical Asia. 

QuettionSt — NaSkie the five other great cities of Italy. Describe each. 

Of what 'doe^ Spain cobsist ? How does the plateau region differ from that which 
consists of mountain-chains and valleys ? For what productions is Spain especially 
distinguished ? What are its exports ? 

Name and describe the four leading cities of Spain. What can you say of Malaga ? 
Of Cadiz ? Of Palos ? What foreign possessions has Spain ? 

Where is Portugal, and what is its character ? Describe its two chief cities. What 
foreign possessions has Portugal ? 
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THIS GERMAN EMPIRE— THE AUSTRIAN EMPIRE. 



It consists of four kingdoms, — namely; Pniaaia, Saxony, Ba- 
varia and Wiirtemberg, — with twenty-two smaller States, and 
two im|jerial provinces. 

Three of the States are republics, each consieting of a single 
city with its suburbs. They are called " Free Cities." 

FrosMa is larger sad more populous than all the other statea and 
proTuicea takeu together, and represents the Empire in ita relutions with 
foreign nations. Prusna includes the plains south of the Baltic, and tlie 
liighlands on the Lower Rhiue. 

Characteristics. — 1. Soil and Miixebals. — The plains, 
though ill some portions sandy, are generally cultivable. 

The highlands are rich in minerals, forests, and pasture 
grounds, with large 
areas of cultivable 16?^ 
laud in the valleys. ^- ' 

Coal, iron, zinc, copper 
and lead are especially 
abundant, nearly half the 
zinc produced in the world 
coming from Prussia. 

2. The Chief Pub- 
ecrrs are agriculture, 
wool-growing, mining, 
and manufacturing. 

Gi-ain, orchard fruits, 
root-crops, hemp and 
fiax are raised ; with 
wine in the Ithiue 
valley and other warm 
valleys of the south. 

3. CoiCMKRCK. — Germany has a laige trade, which is carried j 
on both by fairs and in the ordinary method. The chief e:ipoi-t«| 
are wheat, wine, wool, and maiuifacturcs. I 

Cities of Prussia. — Berlin is the capital of Prussia and of the 
Empire, and is the seat of a celebrated University. 

Bkeslau is the greatest wool-market in Europe, and the seat of 
one of the great German fairs. 

CoLOuNR, the commercial centre of the Rhine basin, has large 
manufactories and distilleries, and an extensive trade in wines and 
perfumeries. It is celebrated for itfi beautiful cathedral. 

Hanover was the capital of the former kingdom of Hanover, now a 
part of Prussia. Maodebubo is nn important commercial centre, and one 
of the strongest fortresses of Prussia. 

KSnigsbebo and Danzig are the principal markets for grain and 
other farm produce in Prussia. 

Other CitisS.- — Munich, the capital of Bavaria, is celebrated for 
its manufacture of astronomical instruments. DnEBDEN, the capital of 
Saxony, is renowned for its art galleries nndits valuabln libraries. 



Leipzio, also iu Saxony, is the seat of the most Iiimq, „( j 
German fairs, and the great centre of the book trad« of G«nu 

Uambuko is a " Free City." It is largely engaged in "hip-bmftie^ 
the greatest centre of foreign trade in the German EmiJire. 

Stradxfurff, one of the strongest fortresses in Europe, wutikenirn, 
Pronchinlhe.war of 1870-71. '' 



THE AUSTRIAN EMPIRE. 

Area, 340,390 iq. m. Pop. 3^g>>l,40a 

Position and Divisions. — The Austrian Empire otai 
the middle part of the Danube basin, together with the ewe 
half of tlie Alps and the adjacent highlands. 

It comprises the anJidiichy of Austria, in the ffestem U 
lands; tlie bpjtoj 
lliingary, occnpi, 
the plains; aniiitii, 
ber of imperil] fm 
incee, Eome 4 1^ 




Iron, coppn.M.^ 
silver uid tjiid^i 
all f otntd in aaUk 

quantities; and the rock-salt mines, near the sonrc«s of tbc Trlk 

the most extensive in the world. 

2, Pursuits and PitoDucnoNS. — Stock-raising and fle fli 
vRtion of grain, flax and the vine ai-e the leading pnttsi 
Hungary. The Hungarian wines are among the inostKta 
in Europe. The western provinces are largely engaged iiil 
mamifacture of linens, woolens, silks, and glass-ware. 

3. The Tkadk of the Empire is mainly overland. *iit" 
sun-oundiiig States. Grain, wine, and manufactnres w* 
chief exports. 

Imperial Cities. — Vienna is the capital of the B»IW' 
the cliief centre of commerce and manufacturing. It is «^ 
for its magnificent public buildings, ita University, "umI il"" 
libraries. 

Trieste ia the only important sea-port of the Empire,*" 
seat of a naval academy. 

Prague was the capital of the former Kmgdom of BobemJi,* 
the seat of the oldest University in Central Europe^^^^^__ 



Questions.— Of nhatdoeitbe Empire coniiit? Which is the loading State! 
Where i» Pruwia ? DsKribe tho noil and mineral wealth of tho Empire. What are 
the leading punuita ? The agticnltural productiotu? Describe the tr^de, Name the 
nix great cities of PtuHia? What can yon laj of Beiliu? Breilan? Cologne? 
HaDorer? Magdebui;;? What are the chief gnun mattets of Pnnaia? Name fonr 
other ([Teat oitiea in the empire. Wliat can you My ol Huiicb ? OtDienden? 



roi.««rotLeiprig? OtUimbaisf OtSbalm- 

Empm? Of whatdoeait oonairt* D«acnln«^ 



Quflttions.— What 
Where ia the ' 
wealth. 

Name the chief puranits of the people in Hnnsary. I 
Describe the trade of Austria. 
Name the largeat three Impeiial citiei. Deacribe Viec 



SWITZERLAN D— F R A N C E . 



Oritt has extensive iron and steel works. Brimn is the first city of the 
Empire in the estent'of its woolen nnd silk manufactures. 

Cities of Hungary. — Pesth, the ca|>ital and comiuercial uetro- 
polls of Hungftty, ia the second city of the Empire in population. 



Stegtdin ia the chief market of Hungary for grain and v 
ttadl, for live stock, hides, and wool. 



; Thtretien- 



SWITZERLAND. 

Ana, 18,000 tq. m. Fop. 3,669,10a 

Position and Characteristics.— Switzerland ie a Eepublic, 
eonsiBtiiig of tweuty-two divisions, called Cantons. 

It occupies the middle part of the Alps, and the plateau at 
their northern hase, including the larger number of the Alpine 
lakes. The whole country ie'remarkable for its grand and 
picturesque mountain and lake scenery. 

The summits of the Alps are cove ed w th perpetual snow and d all 
the high valleys are im- 
mense ice rivers, called gla- 

These move slowly and 
steadily down from the 

snow-fields to the wanner 

valleys, where the ice melts, 

forming copious streams. 

Most of the rivers rising in 

the Alps have their origin in 

the melting of the glarien. 
Manufacturing — 

especially of watches, 
jewelry, and silks — is 
the great business of 
the Swiss, and tlie man- 
ufactures are almost the 
only exports. 

Cities- — 6^en«vaisthe , 

commercial metropolia of 

S^it7.erland, and, with Neuoh&tel, the chief seat of the 
of watches and jeweli-y. 

Zurich is the great centre of silk manufacture. Berne is the capital 
of the B«public. 

FRANCE. 

^rM, 304,100^.™. rnp.Sb,^,mt. 

Position and Characteristics. — 1. Surface. — France oc- 
cupies the highlands and plains extending from the Alps to the 
Bay of Biscay and the English Channel. 

It possesses every variety of surface, from the highest and 



lu failure 



2. The Climate varies from warm-temperate in the south- 
east, to cool-temperate in the north ; and the soil is in genei'al 
highly productive. 

3. PuKSiriTS AND pRODDcnoNS. — The chief pursuits of the 
people are agriculture, iron-mining, and manufacturing. 

In the north, the principal crops are the liardy grains, orchai-d 
fruits, and root-crops, the last including the beet, which is 
largely raised for the manufacture of sugar. 

In central France, com and the vine are the leading articles 
cultivated, and immense quantities of wine and distilled liquoi-s 
are made. 

In the south, the olive and the mulberry are largely culti- 
vated, especially in tlie Cevennes and the Rh6ne valleys, wliere 
great quantities of silk are pi-oduced. 

4. The Commerce of France is extensive, the chief exports 
be' g w'nes a d I'q rs s'lks a d other produce of the manu- 
factories. The last iu- 
c) udes a very great vari- 
ety of ornamental wares 
of the most elegant de- 
scription. 

Cities. — Paris — the 
metropolia of France, and 
the most popnloiiB city of 
continental Europe — is 
renowned for the magni- 
ficence of its public build- 
ings, its valuable art 
gaJleriea, libraries and 
museums, sad the great 
variety and elegance of its 
manufactufes. 

Lyon ia the chief cen- 
b4b9 n V treof silk manufacture in 

France. Marseille is 
the chief market for the silks, fruits, and wines of southern France. 

Bordeaux, the market for the agricultural region of central France, 
has an immense trade in wines, brandies, and other liquors. 

Lille and Eouen are the chief seats of the cotton and linen manu- 
facture in France. Toulouse is the centre of trade with Spain, and 
has extensive iron, copper, and brass works. Naktes is largely en- 
gaged in ship-building. 

Sl Sti&nne is the market of the richest coal region of France. Brest, 




Tovlon and Le Edfre are the chief naval stations and 
of France. 
Note.- 



a- board fortresses 



.periat government of Franoe, nnder Napoleon Til., 
18T0, daring the Fiauoo-Pmnuou war. Since that time a 



most rugged portion of the Alps to level plains but little above ' tepnhlioan form of guvemment bos been maintained, but it has not jet been 
the sea; and is rich in mines of coal, iron, and lead. j definitely swictioned by the vote of Uiepeop|B. 

I Question*-— What can yoQ «ay of the olim«te and >oiI of Pranoa ? The chipf pur- 

QuaStion).~Wfaat two Bmaller oitie> have importuit inanufuttnra ? Name the ' miu of the peopU of France? What are (he agricoltiinj prodnctiona of tbenottb? 
Cbree leading ciiie* of Hangary. What can you lay of Peeth • Of Sugediu ? Of Of central Prance ! Of the sooth f 
rhereai^nstadt ? I What in the extent of the commetoe of Fi 

What and where is Swibierland T What is remarkable about the high Alps ? Name the largent tour cities of Fiaoce. 1 
kVhat in the chief pnriait of the Swiss f Name the two leading cities of Switzpr- ! Of Marseille ? Of Borrteaui ? What foar other great dties has France * 
and. What can yon say of Geuen? Of Zurich? What and where ia the capital I What U the importance of Lille and Ronen ? Of Tnnlonse? Of Nantes? Of 
>f the Repoblio ? | St. Etienne ? What are the great naval etatioos of France ? State the condition of 

What r?^on is occnpied byPianoeT Descrihe ila surface and its mineral wealth ?' tbe government of Franoe. 
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GKEAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 



lire being plentiful, the vegetation is abnndant, and ifl distin- 
guished by the brilliant green tints of the foliage. 

3. The Mineral "Wealth is great, especially in England and 
Wales, where coal, iron, tin, copper, and lead abound. 

4. PuEsuns AND pBODUcnoNB. — Agriculture is carried on 
with great skill, and flax and the hardy grains and frnits are 
largely cultivated. In the highlands of Scotland and Wales 
many of the people are shepherds. 

The mines are all actively worked ; and in the extent of her 
tnanufactnreB of cotton goods, linens, woolens, and steel and iron 
wares, England surpasses all other countries. 

5. Commerce.— The United Kingdom is the leading comnier- 
eial country of the world, the greatest commercial centre being 
in England. 

The chief exports are the products of the manufactones. 
The leading imports are bread-stufFs, meats, and other articles 
of food ; cotton, wool, and other materials for tlie manufactories. 

CttidS. — LoNDOX, the capital of the United Kingdom, with a pop- 
ulation of three and one-fourth millions, is the most populous city, 
and the greatest commercial emporium on tbe globe, its trade by sea 
nearly eqiialliog the entire foreign commerce of the United States. 

LrVBapoOL, next to London in commercial importance, is the great 
market for the mining and manu&cturing districts of northern 1 
land. It imports immense quantities of cotton and bread-stuffs from 
the United States. 

Manchbhter is the first city of the world in the extent of its ootton 
m&Dufaotures ; and Bibminobak takes the lead in the manufacture of 
heavy metallic wares, engines, and maehineiy. 

LiEEDS is the great centre of the woolen manufacture in Great Bri- 
tain ; Sheffield, of the manufacture of cutlery, plated ware, and 
scientific instruments; Nottingham, of hosiery and machine-made 
l&ce ; and Bradfobd, of worsted dresH-goods. 

Bristol liaa a large coasting trade. Newcastle Is the greatest coal- 
market of England. KiNflSTON-npON-UULL is the chief seat of trade with 
continental ports on the Baltic and North Seas. Portsmouth is the lead- 
ing naval station of the United Kingdom. 

Glasgow is the greatest centre of commerce and manufacturing in 
Scotland, is largely engaged in building iron steam-ships, and has the 
xuoat extensive chemical works in the United Kingdom. 

Kdinbdkoh is the seat of the most &mous University of Scotland. 
DuBtiH is the most populous city of Ii'elaud. Belfast is the great 
centre of linen thauu&cturing and the linen trade. 

The Government of the United Kingdom is a constitutional mon- 
archy; the executive, legislative, and judicial departments of which are 
nearly as distinct as in a republic. 

The executive consiEta of the Sovereign and a cabinet of ministers. 
The legialative department rests in a Parliament, consisting of the Sover- 
eign, a House of Lords, who inherit their office, and a House of Commons, 
elected by the people 

Questions. — Desoribc the minerBj weslth of the United Kin^om. The pannita 
of the people. The commeioe. Staae the Ut^eet cilf of EDgUnii. What ia the im- 
portanoe of LoDdon ? Of LiTerpooH Of Hanahester? Of Birmingham * OfLeedaf 
What is the leading inteieat of Sheffield ? Of Nottingham • Of Bradford • 
What can yon wy of Bristol? Of Newoaatle • Of Kiligston-npon-HaU? Of Porta- 
nmalhT What ia thelmportanoeof Glasgow? Of Ediubui^h ? OIDublio? Of Bel- 
laitt Deaoribe the govemmeDt of the United Kingdom. 



The British EmpirSi having an area of 8,060,000 square miles, is 
the most extensive on the globe. 

It consists of the United Kingdom and the entire continent of Australia ; 
British India, in Asia ; Cape Colony and Natal, in Africa ; British America, 
and British Guiana, with smaller possessions in aU parts of the world. Its 
entire population is 198,000,000. 

REVIEW OF THE GREAT CITIES OF EUROPE. 
The largest cities of Enrope, in the order of their population, 
are the following : — 

1. Above 1,000,000. I.0HIX3N, PABIS, OOHSTAHTTNOPLB. 

2. Above 800,000. VIENNA, BERLIN, ST. PETEH8BURO. 
8. Above 400,000. IilT«rpooI, Hancheiter, Olugow, Naples. 

4. Above 300,000. Moscow, BiioiinaHAK, Hamboro, Madrid, Lvon, 

Brussels, Marseille. 

5. Above 300,000. Dublin, Toulouse, Amstrrdam, Milan, Leeds 

SAW, Rome, Sheffield, Lisbon, Palermo, Brebi.au, Turp* 
burgh, Pksth. 

II. Above 10a;000. Bordeani, Barcelona, Briatol, Genoa, Dieaden 

Ftorenoe, Prague, Lille, Nottingham, Bradford, Stookholm, Colof 
Newcastle, Antwerp, Ghent, Bukhareat, KingstoD-apon-UnU, TTifm(;~OdeeBa, 
Seiilla, Rotterdam, Bologna, Hagdebnrg, Portomonth, Nantaa, KOoiggberg, 
Hesaina, Valmcia, Leipzig, Li^ge, Hanoier, Eiiheoew, Boaen, Adrianople. 

COMMERCIAL REVIEW OF EUROPE. 

Producers of Raw Materials.— The leading agricultural States 
of Europe are thiwe having the greatest area of fertile plains, namelj: Rus- 
sia, Prussia, Hungary, Italy, France, and Holland. 

The leading mining countries are England, Norway, Sweden, France, 
Belgium, Prussia, Austria, and Russia. 

The States most largely engaged in thefi»h«'iet are Norway and Sweden, 
Denmark, Holland, the United Kingdom, and Russia. 

Export of Raw Materials.— The States whose esporta consist prin- 
cipally of raw materials, arc : 

Rusida, Prussia, Hungary, and Roumania — exporting grain, 9ai, wool, 
and hide?. 

Italy. Spain, Turkey, and Qreece — exporting silks and dried fruits. 

Holland — exporting her colonial productions. 

Sweden and Norway — exporting minerals, lumber, furs, and fish. 

The last-named articles also form a large part of the export trade of 
Russia. 

Export of Manufactures. — The countries which export manufac- 
tures almost exclusively, arethe United Kingdom, France, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, and the highland countries of the German and Austrian Empires. 

The trade in wines and distilled liquors is cbiefly confined to Hungaiy, 
Italy, France, Spain, Portugal, and the Rhine provinces of Prussia 

The Great Commercial Centres of Europe are, London, Liv- 
erpool, and Glasgow, in Great Britain ; Paris, Marseille, and Bordeaux,in 
France; Naples, Genoa, and Palermo, in Italy; AmslcrdaDi, in Holland; 
Antwerp, in Belgium; Hamburg, Berlin, and Brcslau, in Germany; and 
St. Petersburg and Odessa, in Russis. 

Qusstlons.— I>e>eribe the Britdah Empire? Name the oitiea of esuh of the Grtt 
five grades in tlieir order. State in what ooanti7, and what part of the country, each 
of the above-najned citiei ia situated, and on what river, lake, or other body of water ; 
and mention some foot of interest in connection with it. 

What Slates of Europe are moet iaigely agricultonl ? What are the leading miu. 
mg oonntriea ? What countries are most largelf engaged in the fiaheriea ? What 
Statesexportchiefly grain, flax, wool, and hideaV What Slatsg export mainly raw silk 
and dried fruits f What States export Ituuber, Gab, fun, and minerals * 

What State* export manufactures almost exclusively t What countriea are largely 
engaged in the production and export of wines and dietilled liquon ? Name tJie great 
' ooDuneroial emporinma at Europe. 
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DESCRIPTION OF ASIA. 




I. SURFACE. 

EASTERN ASIA consiats of a great central mass of ele- 
vated land, including tlie highest plateane and moantaine on 
the globe, with elopes descending towards the north, the east, 
the south, and the west. 

The Central Highland is a great plateau, bordered on each 
side by high mountains. On the south are the Himalaya 
Mountains ; on the north, the Altai Mountains ; on the east, the 



CJrcat Kinghan and more southerly ranges; and on the tits. 
the smalt plateau of Pamir and tlie mountains north of it 

The Kucnlim and Thian-Shan Mountains cross this platan 
from east to west, dividing it into three portions of neirtr 
eqnal breadth, but very uneqnal height. 

The Himalaya MouQt&ina are tlie highest on the globe, their loftiest p«b 
being nearly ttaiitj thousand feet high. The Thiui-Sh&D and Euenl* 
chains are about equal to the Andes in altitude ; while the Altai and nlba 
ranges of eastern Asia do not exceed the Rock; Mountains in elexatioa 

The table-land of Thibet is from sixteen thousand to eighteen thooMid 
ftat high, while the plateaus of eastern Turkestan and MoDgolia, norttof 
the Euenlun Mountains, are only from two thousand to fire tboosud Ui 
above the sea. 

Slopes. — The northern and western slopes consist of i rast 
plain, descending tx> the Arctic Ocean and the Caspian Set. 

The eastern and southern elopes, descending to the ¥ta£e 
and Indian Oceans, consist of aJtemate low plains, raMmniji \ 
lands, and small plateaus. 

WESTERN ASIA has for its central mass the tableAsniof 
Iran and the mountainous peninsula of Asia Minor. 

On the north are the lowlands of Turan, and on the south, toe 
plains of the Euphrates basin and the plateau of Arabia ud 
Syria. 

n. RIVERS AND LAKES. 

Rivers. — The great rivers of Eastern Asia all have tbrar 
sources in the central highlands, and descend the slopes to tbe 
surrounding eeeans and seas. 

Those on the same slope have similar conrses, and all receite 
very few tributarieB in comparison with their length. 

The longest rivers of Western Asia rise in the highlands 
sonth of the Caucasus Mountains. 



Questions- — Whftt i« the height of tbe g re a t 
Of the oentnl pl>t«D ■ Of what do the northern 

It ? The eutem and unthern alopei t Of what doei Weafarn Aju 
■oribe the great rivers of Saatem Ana. Whan do tba iaogemt 



chaini of Ocutnl Am' 



f 
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Asia, like Enrope, ib remarkable for the great nmnber of rivers it aends 

in separate courses to the sea ; while the streams of the American continents 

are so combined as to form but a few great systems. 

The three great riyers of the northern slope, the three of the eastern 

slope, and the Mekong and Brahmapootra of the southern slope, vary from 

thirty-four hundred to twenty-three hundred miles in length ; the Yenisei, 

'Fang-tse-kiang, and Obi being the longest 

The secondary streams — ^Irawaddy, (Ganges, Indus, Amoo-Darift, Sir 
Darid, Tarim and Euphrates — ^vary from eleven to eighteen hundred miles 
in length. 

Lakes. — Asia haa few fresh-water lakes, but in its inland 
plains and inclosed plateaus are innnmerable salt lakes. 

The largest of the fresh-water lakes are Baikal and Balkhash. 
Among the salt lakes are the Caspian Sea, four times as large 
as Lake Saperior, and the Aral Sea, somewhat larger than 
L«ake Michigan. 

The Dead Sea, in Syria, into which the Jordan Biver flows, 
is a«mall salt lake, whose Qnrface is about thirteen hundred 
feet below the level of the ocean* 



IIL CLIMATE. 

Temperature. — ^The great southern peninsulas of Eastern 
Asia and the whole of Western Asia have a hot climate. 

The middle regions, extending from the Himalaya to the 
Altai Mountains, are temperate ; and the great^ northern plains, 
exposed to the icy Arctic Mrinds, very cold. 

Thibet, though in the temperate region, is, on account of its great alti- 
tude, so cold as to be almost uninhabitable, except in the valleys. 

Moisture. — 1. In Eastern Asia, the only regions which are 
abundantly watered by rains are the slopes at the east and 
Bouth of the central highlands, and the mountain portions of 
the interior. 

The great plateau, shut off from the ocean winds by the high 
mountains on its eastern and southern borders, is almost rain- 
less. The great plain extending from the Obi River to the 
Caspian Sea receives only scanty rains which, in the southern 
portion, fall principally in spring and autumn. 

2. Western Asia. — ^The mountainous region, lying to the 
south of the Black Sea and the Caucasus, receives plentiful 
rains ; but the table-land of Iran and the plateau of Syria and 
Arabia are almost rainless, except along their borders. 

These borders being high and mountainous, condense the vapor borne 
by the sea-winds, and prevent it from reaching the interior plateaus. 

IV. VEGETATION AND ANIMALS. 
Fertile Regions. — The eastern and southern slopes of 



Questions.— In what respect are the inland waters of Ada and Bnrope remarkable ? 
"What is the length of the great streams of the northern and eastern slopes ? How 
long are the streams of a second class? 

Whatoanyoasayof the lakes of Asia? Name its largest fresh-water lakes ? Its 
great salt lakes. Describe the temperatore of Asia. What is the temperatore of 
Thibet, and why ? 

What are the only well-watered regions of .Eastern Asia ? What is the character 
of the central platean ? Of the plains between the Obi River and the Caspian Sea ? 
Beeotibe the distribntion of moistore m Western Asia. Why are the plateaus dry ? 



Eastern Asia bear a luxuriant vegetation, including an im- 
mense variety of useful plants. 

The mountainous lands of the interior, and of Western Asia, 
are also highly productive. Many of our most delicious fruits 
and most beautiful flowers are natives of the mountain valleys 
of Central and Western Asia. 

The Altai Mountains and the highlands at their northern base 
bear forests like those of Northern Europe. 

Barren Lands. — The great plateaus of Arabia, Iran, and 
Mongolia are almost entirely desert 

The vast plain between the Obi and the Caspian Sea, in the 
best portions, consists of steppes bearing only stunted shrubs, 
or grasses and other herbaceous plants that die to the root in 
the long summer droughts. 

The low plain on the Arctic coast consists principally of 
frozen marshes, called Tundras, only the surface of which is 
thawed in summer. 

Animals. — Asia is remarkable especially for the great 
number of its native animals which have domesticated. 

The horse and ass ; many species of oxen, goats, sheep, and 
swine ; tb^ camel and dromedary ; the reindeer, and the ele- 
phant, are all natives of Asia ; and all had been already domes- 
ticated by its inhabitants at the beginning of history. 

The elephant is uged as a beast of burden, and for other purposes, 
throughout the peninsula of Indo-China and in some parts of India. 

The orang-outang, the animal most like the human form ; the elephant, 
rhinoceros, and tapir ; the lion and tiger ; bears of several kinds ; and a 
great number of birds — ^including the peacock, the pheasant, and the 
species from which our domestic fowls are derived — are all found in the 
south-eastern peninsolas and adjacent islands. 



V. INHABITANTS. 

EASTERN ASIA9 excepting India, is peopled by the yel- 
low race, of which the most advanced nations are the Japanese, 
Chinese, and Siamese. 

WESTERN ASIA AND INDIA are peopled by branches 
of the white race, of which the Arabs, Armenians, Persians, 
Afghans, Belooches, and Hindoos are the principal. 

In the steppes, between the Obi and the Caspian, are the 
Kirghiz, Tartars, Turkomans, and other peoples which form 
a transition between the white and the yellow race. 

Government and Religion. — The independent States of 
Asia are all absolute monarchies, and the governments are 
generally very oppressive. 

^e inhabitants of Western Asia are almost wholly Mo- 
hammedans ; those of Eastern Asia are chiefly Brahmans and 
Buddhists. 



Question St— Describe the fertile regions of Asia, with their prodootionB. Name 
and describe the buren r^ens of Asia. What is especially remarkable abont the 
animals of Asia ? Name the Asiatic animals which have been domesticated. What 
animals especially characterize the sonth-eastem peninsulas? 

Of what race are the inhabitants of Eastern Aria ? Of Western Asia and India? 
What peoples inhabit the steppes ? What is the character of the Asiatic goTcm- 
ments ? What is the religion of the people of Western Asia ? Of Eastern Asia ? 



COUNTRIES OF ASIA 



RUSSIAN POSSESSIONS. 

Position and Charaoteristios. — The Eassian poBBeBsions in 
Asia include all that pait of the continent lying to the noilli- 
ward of the Amoor Eiver, Altai Mountains, and Aral Sea. 

The principal divisions ai*e Siberia, nortli, and Soongaria, 
south of the Altai Mountains ; Russian Turkestan, in the basin 
of the Sir Daria ; and Trans-Caucasia, south of the Caucasus ; 
Mountains. 

The valleys of Turkestan, Trans-Caucasia, and Soongaria are 
the only portions of this vast domain sufficiently warm and 
fei'tile to make agriculture profitable. 

The steppes are peopled only by nomadic herdsmen. Siberia, 
though rich in forests and minerals, is so cold as to be uncul- 
tivable, except in the southern valleys. 

Cities. — ^TiFLis, the capital of Trans-Caucasia; Tashkend, the 
capital of Russian Turkestan ; Tobolsk, the capital of Western Siberia ; ' 
and Kiakhta, the entrep6t of a large tea-trade with China^ are the 
chief cities of Asiatic Russia. 

THE CHINESE EMPIRE. 

Area, 8,742,000 aq. m. Pop. 446,500,000. 

Position. — The Chinese Empire occupies the middle portion 
of Eastern Asia. It includes China proper, Manchuria and 
Corea, on the eastern slope ; and Thibet, and Mongolia, in the 
central plateau. 

Thibet has but a scanty population, and its inhabitants, who 
are confined mainly to the valleys, are chiefly shepherds. 

Jxusfi^ in the most fertile and beautiful of the valleys, is the 
capital and conmiercial metropolis of Thibet ; and is renowned for its 
Buddhistic temples and schools. 

Mongolia is a desert, with a scanty growth of herbage after 
the spring and autumn rains. It is peopled only by nomadic 
herdsmen. 

Manchuria consists of alternate wooded lands, fertile prai- 
ries, and steppes or deserts. Its population is chiefly nomadic, 
but it contains some cities. 

MouKDBN, the largest city, was the capital of the Manchou tribes who 
conquered China, and from whom the royal family is descended. 

Corea is believed to be fertile and populous, but as for- 
eigners are not allowed to enter the country, little is known 
of it. KingJdtau is its capital. 

China includes vast low plains of the greatest fertility, and 
mountain-lands abounding in all the most valuable minerals, 
especially gold, silver, copper, iron, and coal. 

The plains are among the most densely peopled regions of 

Questions* — What do the Rusuan posBeBnons in Asia include ? What is the 
character of these conntries ? What are the chief cities of Asiatic Russia V 

What is included in the Chinese Empire? What is the character of Thibet ? Of 
Mongolia ? Of Manchuria ? Of Corea ? What regions are included in China ? De- 
scribe the plains of China. 



the globe, and are cultivated with the utmost industry, thoasl 
with little skill. 

The Principal Productions are rice and millet, which fon 
the chief food of the people ; tea, cotton, sugar, and silt 

Manufacturing is very extensive in China, but is carried « 
almost wholly by hand, and with the simplest of impleineDtj 
Silks, crape shawls, and porcelain are tlie chief mami&c^ 

The Inland Commerce is immense. The great rivers and b 
numerable canals furnish transpoi'tation through all pmsol 
China proper ; and caravans of camels carry the meniandK 
a<5ro66 the barren highlands to other parts of the empire, jjj 
to adjacent countries. 

The chief exports are tea, raw silk, and manufacture. 

Cities.— China contains a large number of great cities, im 

five (those fii-st named below) which have fiom 1,000,000 to 2,i 

of inhabitants each. 

Su-Chau is the most populous and beautiful of Chinese citiei 
Peking is the capital of the Empire. 
Canton is the greatest commercial emporium of Easteni km, 
King-te-Chino contains the largest porcelain manufactory of tk 

world. 

Chang-Chau is the great centre of silk manufacture in Cbist 
Fuh-Chau is the market of the black tea district of Ceninldk 
Nanking, the former capital, is the chief seat of Chinese leanii^ 
NiNG-PO is the principal centime of trade with Japan. 
Shang-hai is the greatest market in China for the export of ts 

and silk. 

The Chinese are the most ancient of civilized nations now entifiU 
for two thoQBand years or more they have made little progTe8B,andKi9r 
greatly inferior to the European nations. 

For oenturies foreigners were strictly exclnded from the oonntr7,MA9 
are now permitted to trade at all the principal sea-ports. 



EASTERN TURKESTAN. 

Eastern Turkestan occupies the low plateau betusen 
Kuenlnn and Thian-Shan Mountains. It was, until recffltly.i 
part of the Chinese Empire, but it is now independent 

A narrow belt of fertile land lies at the base of thesurrod- 
ing mountains ; but the interior is barren, and occupied 'i 
by nomadic tribes. 

The fertile lands yield large harvests of the grains an 
of the Temperate Zone ; and a considerable ti-ade is cairied* 
with China and other parts of the Empire. 

Yabkand and Kaahgar are commercial centres of coDadeiw 
importance. Kashgar is the capital. 

Questions* — Name the principal produotions o£ CfaizuL Wbttcin}iv^7 
manufacturing ip China? What are the leading manufactuies ? What is the ei« 
of the inland oommeroe, and how is the merchandise tranapoited ? Wiiw 
chief exports of China ? 

What can you say of the population of the Chinese cities ? Name and ««e « 
fact of interest in regard to each of the largest five. The four next in iinp«*J 

What is the antiquity of the Chinese oivUization ? How do the Cl«n«* "J 
with European nations in progress ? What is their policy in regard to fo^ 
What country of the central highUnd formerly belonged to the Chines Bap 

What U the character of Eastern Turkestan ? What •re its ptodtwiionit l»P 
oipal cities? 





JAPAN— THE INDIAN PENINSULAS— BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN THE INDIES. 



JAPAN. 

ArM,ltO,iaOiq.m. Pop, 3*, 785,30a 

Position and Characteristics. — Japan occupies the large 
islands east of the Japan Sea, and greatly resemblee China in 
its ininei-al wealth, the fertility of its soil, and its chief agri- 
cultural productions and manufactares. 

Cities. — ToKio (formerly otileii Yedu), with a population of 
ntjarly 800,000 inhnbit- 



unts, is tliH capital 
coiuniercial metro ]>u lis 
of the Empirid. 

Kioto (called M; 
before the political re' 
orgunizatioD uf the Em- 
pii'e), in the H&cred 
and chief seat of Jap- 
uneae iearniDg. 

Osaka is the centre 
of a. gi-eat tradfj in agri- 
cultural produce. 

Yolcvhama aad Kima- 
'jtiien, on opposite aides 
of the l)oy of Yodo, are 
the placesof residence of 
foreign niercbanta and 
consuls. 

The Japanese^ are 

tndoh like the Cbineae 
in oharaoter and in de- 
irree of oivilixation ; but 
< t.be7 are more generallj 
educated, and hsTe of 
late made great reformg in their social organi&ition and foreign policy. 

Larg^ nambers of J^taneae are now being educated in Europe and America, 
at the ezpeoBB of their KOTenntent. 



THE INDIAN PENINSULAS. 

Position. — India and Indo-Ohina lie in the southernmoet 
portion of Asia, and are sheltered from northerly winds by the 
lofty mountains and plateaus on their northern bordeiB. 

Characteristics. — The Cluute \b everywhere tropical or 
warm-temperate, with an abundance of moisture. 

The MiNBRAL Wealth of these peninsulas is great and 
varied, including coal, iron, copper, gold and diamonds. 

Their Veoetatios is unsurpassed in hixuriance of growth, 
and in the variety of useful plants which are native. 

Among the nseful vegetable prodncHons which are natives of these pen- 
insulas, are the teak, one of the most valuable of timber-trees; ebony, gutta- 
percha, indigo, camphor and sandal-wood ; cotton, rice, and the sngar cane. 

The bread-fmit, the cocoa-nut ; the banana, oranpc, sweet p<itato and 



yam; a great variety of fragrant gums and spices, the latter including 
cloves, nutmegs and cinnamon ; and a large number of fruits of the cucum- 
ber, melon, and gourd kinds, are also indigenous. 



BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN. THE INDIES. 

Extent.— The great peninsula of India, the Island of Cey- 
lon, the western coast of Indo-China, and the south-western 
part of the Malay peninsula, belong to the United Kingdom, 

^ ] and form parte of 

the British Empire. 




The Trade of the 
British posseBsions is 
immense. The ex- 
ports include cotton, 
rice, sugar, indigo, 
tobacco, opium, 
muslins, carpets and 
shawls from India; 
cinnamon and coffee 
from Ceylon ; and 
teak-timber, cloves, 
mace, sago and gut- 
ta-percha from the 
coast territories in 
Indo-China. 

The opium goes chief- 
ly to China, the other 
exports to Europe and 
the United States. 



Cities. — Bombay, 

Calcutta and Madhas, the capitals of the three principal divisions 
of India, are the great centres of foreign crade. 

Calcutta is the seat of government for all of the British possessions in 
Eastern Asia. 

LucKNOW, Patna, and Benabes are the principal centres of trade 
for the Ganges basin. 

Benares is the most holy city of the Hindoos, and the chief seat of 
native learning, religious influence, and arts. 

Hyderabad is the capital of a native principality, and the strong- 
hold of Mohammedanism in India. 

C01.011B0, in Ceylon, and Singapore, on a small island at the southern 
extremity of the Malay |)eninBula, though smaller cities, are commercial 
ports of great importance. 

The Government of the British possessions is on the same plan as 
that of the Dominion of Canada (pageSS). The Governor-General resides 
at Calcutta. 

The plains of India, like the plains of China, were the abode of a popu- 
lous and civilized nation at the earliest period of history. 



Question).— Whpre ia the Empiie of Japan, and wbat an 
the ooimtry • What are the prinoipal oitiea of Japan ? What can yon my of ToMo ? 
Of Kioto ? Of Osaca ? What two Bmaller places ue of interest, and why * What 
oan yon say of the people of Japan ? 

Wtat is the position of India and Indo-China! Describe their climate and natnral 
wealth. Kama •ome of the aKtn] Tillable prodnctiona 



Quettiont.— What are the British ponsesaions in this part of Asia ■ Whatis the 
extent of tbeir tiade? What are their chief eiporti? Where are these articles 
■old ? What are the three great comneroial emporinms of British India ? What 
are the principal centres of inland tiade? What is tho eepeoial interest of Benares¥ 
What is the importance of Hydeiahad? What oommendal port of impottanoe on the 
British island of Ceylon * What one aoath of the Malay peninnila ? What can yon 
say of the government of the British possessions? How long have the plains of 
India been occapied by a oivilited people t 



NATIVE KINGDOMS—TUKKESTAN— COUNTRIES OF IBAN. 



The Sndooa, BDiToDnded bj almost impasBsble moimtaiiiB, like the 
CIiuKse, confined IhemMlvea to thdr own domain, Mid bad little influence 
on the MUToonding natioDB. Tbe BuddMrtic religion, wliich originated 
anumg them, bae, howerer, spread over nearly all of Eastein Asia. 

NATIVE KINGDOMS IN THE INDIES. 

Cashmere, Nepaul and Bhotan are native principalities 
in the elopes and valleys of the Himalayas. 

Cashmere is under Uie protectorate of British India. It is 
famous for the bcantif ul shawls which are mannf actored by its 
people, from the wool of the Cashmere goat, and exported in 
large numbers. 

Burmah, Siam and Anam occnpy the larger part of Indo- 
China. Their 
prodoetionB \f 
arc the same 



KhanatB. — The fertile lands are occupied by small Ststa 
called Khanats. They often conaiat of a single city and tie 
suburbs, whose khan (chief) claims authority over tbe nomadic 
tribes in the neighborhood. 

Bokhara, in the eastern part of the basin of the Amoo Darii, 
is the most extensive, rich and powerful of the khanals. It 
has a large area of fertile land, and produces considerable 
quantities of nee, cotton, silk, wool and morocco. 

The Bokbareee, like the Greeks, are a commerdal people^ Tbej can; 
on a large trade in the produce of their own conntrj, and tnupart, bi 
caravans, the larger part of the merchandise paaeing betweoi China ui 
India and tbe countries of Western Aaia. 

COUNTRIES OF IRAN. 
Afffhanittan and Beloochistan occupy the eastern jwt 




Bahoeok, 
the capital of 
Siam, 18 the 
most populous 
cdty of Indo- 
ChituL 

Lower Co- 
chin 'China, 

situated about 

tbe month of the Mekong River, belongs to the French. 

Saiooit, its .capital, is an important commercial port, connected 
with Sin^pore by a line of steamships. 

WESTERN TURKESTAN. 

Independent Western Turkestan occupies the highlands 
and low plains between the plateau of Pamir and the Caspian Sea. 

The eastern valleys are highly productive and beautiful, hnt 
elsewhere, the country conaists of steppes and deserts, with fer- 
tile lands only along the course of the rivers. The larger part 
of the inliahitaut» are nomadic herdsmen. 

The territory of independent Turkestan b constantly being reduced by 
RuHBian conqaedCs on its northern borders. It ii but few yeare dnce the 
whole basin of the Sir Darli, which now forme the province of Russian 
Tlirkestan, was independent. 



Candahab, Herat, and Cdbool, all in Afghanistan. 

ITie city of Cabool, at the head of the principal route, throogk fti 
mountain bordera of the platean, to India, is a st«pping-place for canna 
engaged in the trade with India. 

Persia occupies the middle and westerly parts of the tablt 
land. It has lai^ areas of cultivable land, in the ntonutainoa 
r^ons which- form its borders ; but the interior is barren, wtt 
only occasional small tracts of fertile country. 

Persia has a considerable trade, the leading exports bein; 
perfumeries, cotton, raw silk and the ^gs of the silk-wwm 
moth, 

Teherah is the capital of Persia. Tabriz is the oommercii 
metropolis and the entrepot of European trade. Method is lar^; 
engaged in the manufacture of shawls and carpets. 



Questions* — Wlut oooutrut an litiutecl in the Himtlayu? What cui jna aair 
ofObtAmere? What oountriM occupy the nuia part of the peniiuulAof Indo-Chinm? 
Wbioh iftof mo>t importtuice ? Wh>t is its ohiet dty * Wh>t poHeamoiu have tbe 
Fi-enoh in Indo-CUins t What is the impartiiDce of their Okpitol T 

What region ii oocnpied b; Toikeatan * What ii tbe obaimcter of tbii ooontry f 
Bj whom ia the larger part peopled f What ooontuea the fertile landa ? 



Questions*— DeMxibe the chief Khaoatof Tntkeatu. What can yon ^y of ti 
BokhareM* 

Deacribe Afghaniatan and Beloocbiatan. What ia the imporlanoe of Cabool ? 

WhatiBtheoharaoterof Peraia? What ia the extent of it* trade and tbe cbaoc* 
of ita export* t Wbkt ire it< prinoipal citiee, and in what indnabiea are tbey chirf 



AKABIA— ASIATIC TURKEY. 
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ARABIA. 

Characteristics. — Arabia is a desert plateau, with feiiile 
lands only on some of its borders and in the mountainous 
regions of the interior. 

The most favored portion are Yemen, or happy Arabia, in the 
south-western, and Oman, in the south-eastern part. 

The Fertile Lands in the coast regions yield coffee, fragrant 
gums and spices, dates, figs, grapes and other fruits, and are 
occupied by a number of independent States. 

The Desert Plains of the interior have occasional oases, on 
which the date grows; but in general they yield only a scanty 
growth of herbage and stunted prickly bushes. These furnish 
food for the herds of camels, sheep, and goats raised by the 
nomadic tribes, who are the only inhabitants. 

Along the western coast is the Hedjaz, the ^^ holy land '^ vf the Moham- 
medans, containing the sacred cities of Mecca and Medina. It is under the 
protectorate of the Sultan at Constantinople. 

Cities. — ^Muscat, the capital of Oman, is one of the greatest com- 
mercial centres of Western Asia. 

Mocha, on the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb, is the market for the coffee and 
spices of Yemen and of the adjacent parts of Africa. 

Mecca, the birth-place of Mohammed, and Medina, his burial-place, are 
constantly visited by pilgrims from even the most distant Mohammedan 
countries. 



ASIATIC TURKEY. 

« 

Position and Characteristics. — Asiatic Turkey occupies 
the mountain lands of Asia Minor and Annenia ; the low plains 
of the Tigris and Euphrates basin ; and the plateau of Syria, 
east of the Mediterranean. 

Soil and Vegetation. — ^The mountainous regions contain 
numerous valleys and small plains of the greatest fertility ; and 
on the mountain slopes are forests of limited extent. 

The plateatt of Syria, and the plains of the Euphrates basin, 
though covered with verdure during the spring and autumn 
i*ains, are parched and bare in the drought of summer, and are 
Inhabited only by nomadic herdsmen. 

The Chief Pkoduotions of the fertile lands are olive-oil, silk, 
opium, tobacco ; and grapes, figs, almonds, and other fruits of 
warm-temperate regions. 

The Tbadb is considerable, and is carried on mainly by the 
Armenians, who are the most commercial people of Asiatic 
Turkey. The chief exports are olive-oil, dye-stuffs, dried fruits, 
raw silk, wool and opium. 



Questions.— What is the character of Atabia generally? Describe the fertile 
lands. The desert plateaas. What and where is the Hedjaz ? What are the chief 
citieti of Arabia? What can yon say of Muscat? Of Mocha? Of Mecca and 
Medina? 

What regions are occupied by Asiatic Turkey ? Describe the different regions ? 
What are the chief productions ? What aie the exports ? f 



Cities. — Damascus, the oldest city in existence, is celebrated for 
its extensiye caravan trade, and for its manufactures of silk and 
metallic wares. 

Baghdad, also the centre of a great caravan trade, is the chief 
seat of oriental arts and learning. 

Smyrna and Beirut are the principal seaports of Asiatic Turkey. 

Note.— The oldest States of which history makes mention, exoepUag 
Egypt, were situated in the plains of the Euphrates and Tigris, aud in the 
valleys and mountains of Syria. 

On the eastern borders of the Mediterranean is the ^* Holy Land,*' which 
was the home of the Jews and the seat of the mighty monarchies of David 
and Solomon, and where the important events recorded in the Bible occurred. 

Jerusalem, the mngnifioent capital, was situated in the mountain region be- 
tween the Mediterranean and the Dead Sea. 



GREAT CITIES OF ASIA. 

The great cities of Eastern Asia, in the order of their popu- 
lation, are the following : — 

1. Over 1,000,000. 8U-OHAU, PBBINa, CANTON, mNO-TB- 

OHING, OHANG-OHAU. 

2. 500,000 and above. TOKIO, BOMBAY, FUH-CHAU, NANKING, 

BANGKOK. 

8. 400,000, and aboYc. Osaka, Calcutta, Hyderabad, Niho-po, Madras. 

The largest cities of Western Asia do not exceed 200,000. 
In the order of their population they are the following : — 
Damascus, Baghdad, Smtrna, Tisheran, Tabriz, Beirut. 



COMMERCIAL REVIEW OF ASIA. 

Commercial States. — ^The most commercial countries of 
Asia are British India, China, and Japan, in Eastern Asia ; and 
Bokhara, Persia, and Oman, in Western Asia. 

Exports. — The exports of these countries consist mainly of 
raw materials, including tea, silk, cotton, indigo, rice, coffee, 
opium, fragrant gums, and spices. 

Some manufactures are exported, chiefly silks and porcelain 
from China ; muslins and shawls from India ; and shawls, car- 
pets, and perfumes from Persia. 

Commercial Ports. — The great commercial ports of Asia 
are Canton and Shanghai, in China ; Calcutta, Bombay, and 
Madras, in India ; and Muscat, in Oman. 

The chief centres of overland trade are Bokhara, Yarkand, 
and Kiakhta, in Eastern Asia ; and .Damascus, Baghdad, and 
Tabriz in Western Asia. 



Questions!— What are the four leading cities of Asiatic Turkey ? What can you 
say of DamasoaB ? Of Baghdad ? Of Smyrna and Beirut ? What was the impor- 
tance of this region in ancient times ? What part of it is especially interesting to us, 
and why ? 

Name the great cities in each of the three classes given above. Describe the loca- 
tion of each, and state some fact of interest in connection with it Name and de- 
scribe the largest cities of Western Asia. 

What are the most commercial conntries of Asia ? What are their exports ? What 
are the great commercial ports ? Name the centres of overland trade ? 
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MAP STITDIES. 



Position. — Between what two parallels does nearly the whole of Africa lie ? Be- 
t^reen what two meridiana Y What meridian crosses Africa near the middle ? What 
continent lies at the north of Africa ? 

Outlin6« — How is Africa connected with Asia? What oceans border upon 
Africa ? What seas ? What strait connects the Mediterranean Sea with the Atlantic ? 
What waters connect the Red Sea with the Indian Ocean f 

What cape forms the extreme northern point of Afiica? The southern point? 
The eastern point ? The western point ? What cape south of the Strait of Gibraltar ? 

Where is the Cape of Good Hope ? Where is Cape Negro ? Cape Lopez ? Cape 
Palmaa ? Cape Sem ? What two gulfs between Cape Sem and Cape Bon ? What 
great gulf between Cape Palmas and Cape Lopez ? What is the easternmost part of 
the Gulf of Guinea called ? 

What great island east of Southern Africa? What separates Madagascar from 
the continent? What islands west of Northern Africa? What group of islands 
north-west of Madeira ? What island east of Cape Guardaf ui ? 

SurfElC6« — Which is most extensive in Africa — highland or lowland ? Where are 
the only extensive low plains ? What mountains between Cape Bon and the Atlan- 
tic coast ? What mountains north of the Gulf of Guinea ? In what direction do 
both these mountain systems extend ? 

What high plateaus lie west and south-west of the Strait of Bab-el-Maadeb ? 
What high mountain peaks lie south of the plateaus of Kaffa ? What mountains on 
the coast at head of the Bight of Biafra ? Where are the Atlas Mountains ? Kong 
Mountains ? Cameroon Mountains ? 

R i V 6 rs a.n d L a.k 6 S • — ^What great river oi Eastern Africa enters the Mediter- 
ranean ? Describe the course of the Nile. What large river enters the Tight of £ia- 
fra ? Describe its course. 

What liver enters the sea south of Gi4)e Lopez ? Describe the course of the Congo. 



What large river enters Mozambique Channel ? Describe the course of the ZambesL 
What river enters the Indian Ocean south of the Zambesi ? What river enters the 
Atlantic stall &rther south ? 

What two great lakee discharge their waters into the Nile River ? What large lake 
south of Albert Nyanza ? What lake of considerable size south-east of Tanganjrika ? 
What lake in the low plains east of the Niger River ? 

COU ntridS and Cities. — What oountries of Africa border upon theMedi- 
terranean Sea ? Which of these are partly in the Atlas Mountain region ? 

What and where is the capital of Egypt ? What seaport north-west of Cairo ? 
What and where is the capital of Barca? Of TripoU? Of Tunis? Of Algeria ? 
Of Marocco ? What city in the highlands north-east of the city of Marocco ? 

What is south of the Mediterranean countries ? Where is Fezzan ? What important 
city has it ? What city in the desert directly west of Marzuk ? What people occupy 
the westcnl part of the Great Desert ? The middle part ? The eastern part ? 

What countries on the Nile south of Egypt ? Where is Abyssinia? What names 
are given to the coast region between Cape Guardaf ui and the Limpopo River ? To 
what nation does the southern part of this region belong ? To whom does the north- 
em part belong ? What important town on an island off the coast of Zanguebar ? 

What is the most southern country of Africa ? What and where is the capital of 
Cape Colony ? Where is Natal ? Where is the Orange River Free State ? Wliere 
is the Transvaal Republic ? 

What is the coast region of Western Africa, north of the equator, called ? Where 
is Lower Guinea ? What countries in Upper Guinea ? Where is the city of Abeo- 
kuta? Monrovia? Freetown? Where is Senegambia ? 

To what nation does the coast region between the Congo River and Cape Frio 
belong ? What is the capital of the Portuguese possessions ? 

What name is given to the interior, south of the Great Desert ? In what part of 
£oudan is the kingdom of Sokoto ? Bomu ? Darfur ? Where is the city uf Jakoba ? 
Sokoto ? Kano ? Timbuctoo ? What city near the centre of Madagascar ? 




TO DRAW THE MAP OF AFRICA. ^ 

Construction Linos* — Drawfive horizontal lines, and cross them by five 
vertical lines, all separated by equal distances. Number them as in the diagram. 
M = the space separating the lines = 1,000 miles. 

» 

Contour. — Mark the position of Cape Agulhas (a) on line 3, at nearly ^ M 
below line Y ; Cove Rock (&), nearly 3^ M to the right of a and a little above it; 
Mozambique (r), Zanzibar (cf), and Cape Gnaxdafui (e). Connect these points, and 
draw the south-eastern coast. w 

Mark the position of the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb (/), the Isthmus of Suez (^), 
Cape Bon (A), and the Strait of Gibraltar (i). 'Connect, and draw the northern and 
north-eastern coasts. 

Hark the position of Cape Verde (A), Cape Palmas (0, the Cameroon Mountains 
(m), Cape Lopez (n)^ and Cape Frio (o). Connect, and draw the western coast. 

ExOrcisO on DistanCOSa— ^ow far is it from Cape Bon to Cape Agul- 
has ? From Cape Verde to Cape Guardaf ui ? How much farther west is Cape Verde 
than Cape Bon ? How much farther south ? How much farther east is Cape Guar- 
daf ui than tLe Ca^e of Good Hope t How much farther north ? 

What is ^e distance from Cape Lopez directly east to the Indian Ocean ? How 
much farther east than the Strait of Gibraltar is the Isthmus of Suez ? How long 
is the island of Madagascar ? 



DESCRIPTION OF AFRICA 




L SDRFACE. 

General Character. — Africa is a vast plateau, the Boutheni 
half of which has about double the elevation of the northern 
half. The only extended low plains are in Northern Africa, 

There is no great continuous mountain ejstein crossing the 
continent ; but a broad swell of land, considerably higher than 
the adjacent parts of the plateau, extends along the eastern 
coast from Cape Agulhas nearly to the Mediterranean. 

The highest parts of this eastern swell are the plateaus of 



Abyssinia and KafFa, from six thousand to seven thonsandfH 
in altitude, surmounted by mountains reaching fifteen ihoffini 
feet. 

Mountains. — The most extended mountain svstemiindt 
Atlas Mountains, south of the Mediterranean ; aud llie Ko^ 
Mountains, north of tlie Gulf of Guinea. Their higWpati 
are only about thirteen thousand feet above the sea level. 

On the eastern swell are several short ranges asd gnxfi 
mountains. The highest, is the volcanic group near the eqa 
tor, containing Kenia and Kilima-Njaro, the loftiest pe^> d 
the continent. They have an altitude of about nioetttnib 
sand feet. 

The Sahara consists of plains of hardened clay or sd,i*l 
of naked rock, varied by low mountains and hillB;iad'» 
fields of loose sand, drifted into hillocks by the povrerfiitalt 
which sweep over it. 



II. RIVERS AND LAKES. 

Sources of Streams.— All the great river systems of. Ifm 
derive their waters from that part of the continent Itij 
between 16° north and 20° south latitude. TheOnngtuJ 
Limpopo are the only considerable streams originating ooBi 
of this region. 

Systems of Rivers. — Four great systems include nearM 
the large streams of Africa. These are the Nile and the Si?'. 
in Northern, and the Congo and the Zambesi, in Sontliem -witt 

The Nile is one of the longest streams on the globe, uJ 
the Congo one of the most copious. 

The Nile is fed bj a number of great lakea near the eqntiWr. TKra 
the rainj season they arc swelled to their greatest height, and w acr« 

Que«tion«,— What and where are tha two principal moontain •ptau rf At" 
Where are there ihortei rang™ and groupn of monntaina? When mdwbrtiK* 
higheit peaki ? Dencribe the sarfaoe of tha Babam, 

Where do all the great atreama in Afrioa originate ? What ara tha oolj >°F^ 
■treami antaide thia region ? Name tbe font great river ■jstoot ot ABia 
are the Nile and the Congo diatingniahed ? Deaoribe the overilow of Ibe Nik 
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the Yolume of the riyer that it overflowB its banks throughout its lower 
course. The inundation lasts from the end of June to the end of Novem- 
ber, but is at its height in September. 

Lakes. — ^The great lakes of Central Africa are among the 
largest bodies of fresh water on the globe. 

The largest, as far as known, are Victoria Nyanza and Albert 
Nyanza, which discharge their waters into the Nile. 

Lake Tchad, in a low plain south of the Sahara, has no known 
outlet 

m. CLIMATE. 

Temperature. — Africa is the hottest of the continents, almost 
its entire extent having a tropical temperature. The extreme 
southern and northern portions are warm-temperate. 

Moisture — The middle part of Africa, from 16° north to 
20° south latitude, has the regular rainy and dry seasons of the 
Torrid Zone; but it has less moisture than South America, on 
account of the highlands adjacent to the eastern coast. 

Beyond these parallels, both north and south, little rain falls, 
except in the coast regions. 

The Sahara, in particular, is almoet rainless, for the easterly -winds on 
that part of the continent are dry, as they reach it only after crossing the 
desert plains and plateaus of Western Asia ; and the rocky, sandy surface, 
under a nearly vertical sun, so heats the air that it absorbs all the clouds 
brought into it by winds from the Mediterranean or the Atlantic. 

The Mediterranean shores and the coasts of South Africa 
receive abundant winter rains. 

IV. VEGETATION AND ANIMALS. 

The Moist Tropical Region of Africa has a luxuriant vege- 
tation. 

The forests are somewhat similar in character to those of 
South America ; but are less extensive, and are separated by 
vast treeless plains covered with gigantic reeds, grasses, and 
other herbaceous plants. 

On the northern and southern borders of this region, where the moisture 
is less abundant, there are extensive tracts of country covered with stunted 
thorny bushes. Among these are varieties of acacia, from which gum- 
arabic is obtained. 

On the Abyssinian plateau are native groves of the coffee tree, and a 
great variety of trees yielding fragrant gums and spices. 

The Saliara has little vegetation, except in the oases. These 
are usually covered with groves of the date-palm, and many are 
very beautiful. 

The oases are valleys among the rocky ridges which cross the Sahara, or 
small plains below the general level, which are watered by springs or wells. 

They are largest and most numerous in tlie middle part, between Lake 
Tchad and the Mediterranean, and in the lowlands south of the Atlas 
Mountains. 



Questions.— What is the size of the lakes of Africa? Which are the largest? 
For what is Lake Tchad remarkable ? 

What is the temperature of Africa ? Describe the distribntion o* rain. What is 
the driest portion ? Why is the Sahara so dry ? When does rain fall on the Medi- 
terranean shores ? What is the vegetation of the moist region of tropical Africa ? 
I>e8cribe the borders of this moist region. 

Describe the Sahara in regard to vegetation. What is the nature of the oases ? 
Where are the oases largest and most ntunerons ? 



The Kalahari D69ert is the name given to the dry plains in the 
interior of Africa, near the southern tropic. 

Temperate Region. — ^The coastward slopes of the Mediter- 
ranean countries bear forests of oak, elm, chestnut, and pine ; 
and the fruits and other cultivated plants of warm-temperate 
countries grow luxttriantl3\ 

The coast region of South Africa has evergreen forests ; and 
the vine, the olive, the orange, and other fruits, introduced 
from Europe and Asia, yield abundant crops. 

The interior is remarkable for the great number of flower- 
ing plants, of the most gorgeous colors, which it produces, espe- 
cially of the geranium, heath, and lily kinds. These all lose 
their foliage in the summer droughts, when the plains appear 
like a desert, but revive when the season of rain returns. 

Animals. — ^Africa is the home of the largest and most pow- 
erful species of the animal kingdom. 

The elephant, hippopotamus, rhinoceros, girafiEe, lion, and 
leopard ; the chimpanzee and gorilla ; the crocodile, the largest 
of reptiles ; and the ostrich, the largest of birds, are all natives 
of Africa. 

Africa has also several varieties of wild oxen ; and an im- 
mense number of antelopes, of many species. 

The skins of the wild animals, the ivory furnished by the 
elephant and rhinoceros, and the plumes of the ostrich and 
some other birds, are among the most valuable of the produc- 
tions of Africa. 

V. INHABITANTS. 

North Africa. — The inhabitants of the Sahara and the Medi- 
terranean countries belong to the white race, though some 
tribes are nearly as dark as the negroes. 

A large part of the population are nomadic tribes of Moors, 
Arabs, Tuaregs, and Tebus. 

Middle and Southern Africa is the home of the negro 
race, but great differences are manifested by the inhabitants 
of the different portions. 

The most advanced tribes are those inhabiting the countries 
of Soudan, immediately south of the Sahara. They cultivate 
the soil, and show considerable skill in the working of iron, 
and in some other manufactures ; and have organized govern- 
ments, and cities of large population. 

Most of the negroes south of Soudan are entirely savage, 
but along the eastern coast are several tribes who are nomadic 
herdsmen. 

The African nations of the white race, and the negroes of 
Soudan are Mohammedans ; but the savage races of Middle 
and South Africa have the most degrading forms of idolatry. 

Questions* — Describe the dry lands of Southern Africa. What is the character of 
the v^etation in Cape Colony and the Mediterranean r^ons ? Describe the animals 
of Africa ? 

To what race do the inhabitants of North Africa belong ? VHiat is the mode of 
life of a large part of the population ? What race inhabits Middle and Southern 
Africa ? Where are the negro tribes most advanced in civilization ? What is the 
condition of the most southerly negroes ? 






COUNTRIES OF AFRICA. 



L EGYPT AND ITS DEPENDENCIES. 

Area^ 659,100 9q, m. Pop. 8,000,000. 

Position. — Egypt consists of the narrow fertile valley of the 
Nile, enriched by the annual overflow ; and an expanse of desert 
land on each side of the Nile, with onlv occasional oases. 

Nuhia^ like Egypt in character, and Kordiifan^ a more fer- 
tile country on the bordere of the moist region, together witli 
the adjacent parts of Soudan, belong to Egypt. 

The Chief Productions of the Nile valley are wheat and 
other grains, cotton, indigo, and a variety of fruits. 

Dates are the great staple of the oases, though grain, olives, 
apricots, and cloves ai^ raised on the larger ones. 

Egypt is the most commercial country of Africa, having a 
lai^e trade by sea with the Eumpean countries, and by caravan 
with the countries of Central Africa. The leading exp(^rt8 are 
gi'ain, cotton, indigo, and dates. 

A canal across the isthmus of Suez connects the Red Sea with the Medi- 
terranean, and is the principal route of trade between European countries 
and India. 

Cities. — Cairo is the capital of Egypt, and the great centre of 
trade, by way of the Nile, with the interior. 

Alexandria is the greatest commercial centre in Africa, and the 
principal naval station of Egypt. 

Khartoom has a large river trade in ivory and gums. Bioot is the entre- 
pdt of caravan trade with Soudnn. 

Note. — The oldest civilized nation known to history peopled Egypt. The 
Nile valley is famous for its stupendous ruins of ancient temples, and for the 
pyramids and other remarkable works of its ancient inhabitants. 

Egypt, though practically independent, and governed by its own hereditary 
princes, is nominally subject to Turkey, and forms part of the Turkish 
Empire. The ruler has the title of K/iedive. 



II. BARBARY STATES. 

Area, 904,900 8q, m. Pop. 8,421,00a 

Cliaracteristics. — Mai-occo, Algeria, Tripoli, TnniB, and 
Barca are called the Barbary States, from the Berbers, their 
ancient people. 

These countries include the Mediterranean shores west of 
Egypt, the fertile slopes of the Atlas region, and the northern 
portions of the Sahara, with numerous large oases, some of 
which are permanently inhabited. 

The leading productions of the Atlas region are grain, the 
olive and vine, and the fig, apricot, peach, pomegranate, and 
other fruits of warm regions. 

Dates are the great staple of Tiipoli and of the oases south 

Questions* Of what does Egypt consist ? What countries belong to Egypt? 
What are the productions and the exports of Egypt? What are the largest two 
cities of Egypt? What can you say of Cairo? Of Alexandria? What historic 
interest attaches to Egypt ? 

What are the Barbary States ? Why are they so called ? Of what do these coun- 
tries consist ? What are the chief prodactions of the Atlas region ? Of Tripoli and 
the oases ? 



of the Atlas region, the latter being often called the Zand of 
Dates. 

The Barbary States have a considerable trade by sea with 
Southern Europe ; and a large caravan trade across the desert 
with Soudan, whence they bring gums, ivory, and ostridi 
plumes. The exports are grain, olive-oil, and dates. 

Cities. — Marocco is the capital of the Empire of Maroooo, asd 
has large manufactories of leather. 

Fez is the chief commercial centre of the Empire, and the seat of « 
famous Moorish University. 

Algiers is the capital and the chief centre of ti*ade of Algeria. 

Tunis, the capital of Tunis, is one of the most commerciAl atam 
south of the Medijterranean. 

Iripoli is the capital and commercial metropolis of Tripoli 

Benghazy, a place of considerable trade, is the capital of Btna. 

Note.— Tripoli and Barca are subject to Turkey, to which Tnaiaaitlyp^i 
a tribute ; Algeria belongs to France, and Marooco is independent. Baita hu 
been, until recently, a part of Tripoli. 

III. THE SAHARA AND SOUDAN. 

The Sahara is peopled almost exclusively by nomadic tribes 
of Moors, Tuaregs, Tebus. and Arabs, who wander with ther 
flocks and herds from oasis to oasis. 

A few of the larger oases are permanently inhabited, aaj 
contain villages and cities of considerable population. 

The main Caravan Roctks across the Sahara are from Eaaa^ 
through the central belt of oases, to Tripoli and Tunis; from 
Timbuctoo to Marocco, and from Kobbeh to Egypt. 

The Exports are dates, ostrich plumes, gum-arabic, sd salt 
The last is obtained from mines at Taudeny and Wadan. 

Ghat, in an oasis of the same name, is a meeting place for tk 
caravans which take the central routes across the Sahara, andistk 
seat of a great annual fair. 



Soudan is divided into a large number of kingdoms, the 
most advanced and powerful of which are Sokoto and BoruiL 

In the middle and western countries the inhabitants aa 
negro tribes, the highest of their race in civilization. In the 
eastern countries the ruling class are Ai-abs. 

The countries of Soudan are connected with the Barbin 
Slates and Egypt by caravan trade. Ivory, palra-oil, and gun* 
are their chief exjwrts. 

Jakoba, a city of 150,000 inhabitants, is the most populous plaa 
in Africa south of the Mediterranean countries. 

JCarw, SokotOy and Timbuctoo are centres of a large caravaj:i 



Questions.— What is tbe extent and character of the trade of the Barimry Stel^ 
What are the chi?f cities of the Barbary States ? What can yon say of lfaz>ocoo ? ^ 
Fez ? Of Algiers? Of TripoU ? What ia the importaAoe of Toms? Wtiat a»«i 
political relations of the Mediterranean conntries? 

Descril^e tbe people of the Sahara. Where are the principal oaravan rcmtoa «atf 
Sahara ? What are the exports ? What is the chief town of Sahara ? 

Of what does Soudan consist ? Who are the inhabitants ? What axe the 
To what countries are they sent ? What are tbe chief towna? 



OOTJNTBIES OF EASTERN AND SOUTH AFRICA AND OF THE WEST COAST. 



lY. COUNTRIES OF EASTERN AFRICA. 

Abyssinia and KalTa are occupied by a nnmber of small 
native kingdoiOB. 

Coffee, ivor}', and gums, eent chiefly to Egypt, are the prin- 
cipal exports. Gondar Ib the most important town. 

The Coast Regions, from Cape Gnardafui to Magadoxo, 
are subject to the Imaum (Sultan) of Muscat ; from Magadoxo 
to Cape Delgado, to the Saltan of Zanzibar; and the more 
southerly portion of tlie coast to the Portnguese. 

The Portuguese poBfleflsions export rice, ivory, gnma, and gold | 
diist ; the more northerly region, 
rice, sugar, mola&aes and fish. J, f^^^'\ 

Zanzibar and Mombas, on isl- 
ands of tlie same name, are the 
most important towns on the 
eastern coast of Africa. 

Madagascar is rich in miner- 
als, and has a soil of great fer- 
tility. It is rapidly advancing 
in civilization under the instrnc- 
tion of Christian missionaries. 

V. COUNTRIES OF SOUTH 
AFRICA. 

Cape Colony and Natal are 

i^ritish Colonies. 

Diamonds are fonnd in Cape 
Colony on the Vaal Eiver. Natal 
has extensive coal-fields. 

Only the coastwai-d slopes are cultivable, but the interior is 
well adapted to stock-raising, which is the leading pursuit of 
the colonists. 

Tlie chief exports are wool, wine, and diamonds from Cape 
Colony ; and wool, sugar, and coffee from Natal. 

Cape Town, the only populous city, is the most important com- 
mercial centre in Southern Africa. 

Dutch States. — The Orange River Free State and the 
Transvaal Bepublic have but a sparse population. They are 
peopled by Dutch farmers, the descendants of the original col- 
oiiiBts of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Stock-raismg is almost the sole pursuit of the people. 

VL COUNTRIES OF THE WEST COAST. 

Senegambia is rich in gold, iron ore, and gum-producing 
trees. Its chief exports are ivory, wax, gums, hides, and gold. 

England, France, and Portugal all \iave trading stations in i 
Senegambia. ! 




Sierra Leone is a British colony. It is peopled by negro 
immigrants from Canada and Jamaica, and African negroes 
rescued by British cruisers from ships engaged in the slave 
trade. 

Freetown U the capital and the prhicipsl trading station of the colonj. 

Liberia is a republic, founded as a home for American 
negroes who were once slaves. 

The country is highly productive, yielding cotton, coffee, 
sugar-cane, rice, i)alin-oil, indigo, and millet or Guinea com. 
Monrovia is the capital of Liberia. 

Ashantee, Dahomey, and 
Yoruba are native kingdoms in 
a nearly savage state. 

The countries are important 
chiefly on account of their expor- 
tation of gold dust, ivor}', and 
palm-oil ; and their coast is often 
designated the " gold coast." 

Abeokdta, a negro town of over 
one hnndred thousand inhabit«ntR, 
is the centre of a conglderable cara- 
van tnide. 

Portuguese Possessions. — 

The coast regions between the 
Congo River and Cape Frio are 
subject to the Portugnese, who 
have a number of trading star 
tions on the coast. 

San Faulo de Loauda is the capi- 
tal of the Portuguese poaseBsiouB, and their chief commercial 
establishment. 



LARGE CITIES AND COMMERCE OF AFRICA. 

Cities. — The lai-gest cities of Africa, in the order of their 
population, are tlie following : 

1, Above 200,000. Cairo, Ala xandri a. 

2. Above 100,000, Jakoba, TrNte, Mabooco, Fbz, Abbokdta. 

8. Above 30,000. Algi^s, Khartoum, Tripoli, Sioot, Cap» Town. 

Commercial Review. — The most commereial countries of 
Africa are Egypt, the Barbary'States, Cape Colony, Senegam- 
bia, and Sokoto in Soudan. 

The exports of Africa are almost wholly of raw materials. 
They include grain, from Egypt and the Atlas r^ion ; dates 
and ostrich phiines, from the Barbary States and Sahara ; ivory, 
gnms, palm-oil, and gold dust, from Soudan and the Guinea 
coast; and cotton, wool, and hides, from Cape Colony, 

Quettioni.- 



UirF0POTA>lUB J^AUUiY. 



Describe Siena Leone. Deaoribe Ubaru. Deioribe the nitiTe king- 
Mt. The PortDgnese pOBseMioni on the neat DOBst. Nuns, in the 
To whom are the cout r^ione of order of their popohttioii, tlie oitiea of Africa having over 100,000 inhabitanla. 

Their chief towna ? What oui j Name those betwem 100,000 and 30,000. D«aoribe the mtualion of each, and state 
the inhabitants > With some important fact aoncendng it. 
What are the chief cities Which are the meat commercial coontrice of Africa ? What is the oharaoter of 



Quattlons.— Deuribe Abjinoia and KaSa 
Baotem Africa snbjeot? What are their exporlay 
yousayof Hadagasoar? Hov is Soudan dirided ? Who ai 
-what conntrica doea Soudan trade! What are its exports? 

of Bondaa.* Describe Cape Colony and NaUl. What is the importanae of Cape I the exports of the oontinHit ? Hame the leading eiporta, and state from what region 

Ton? Dewiribe the Dntoh Butea of Sooth Afrio*. Describe Senegambia. > ' they come. 
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DESCRIPTION OF AUSTRALIA. 
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L SURFACE, EITEES, AOT) LAKES. 

Surface. — ^Australia coneists moetly of a great plain, which, 
near the north-eastem, northern, and western coasts rises into 
a low platean. 

The only impoi-tant mountain region of the continent is in 
the south-east, extending along the coast from Sandy Cape 
nearly to the mouth of the Murray River. The highest part is 
the Australian Alps, with an average altitude of five thousand 
feet; the loftiest peaks reaching seven thousand feeL 

Short ranges and groups of low mountains occur in the 

Dewn;ibe tti« only imporUnt 



MAl^n 01 TBS COKU. ISLAHDB.— SDXF B. 

region north of Spencer Gulf, and on the low plateaus iu ibe 
I western and iior'them part of the continent. 

Rivers. — T)io Murray, and its tribntaries, which drain tb 
highlaridti on tlio eastern and eouthem c«^ts, are the iniffs 
rivers of Australia, and form its only great river system. 

The iLither stii-ams of the interior become nearly or quite dir 
ilitriiig the Rituiiiier; and the streams draining the coaetwan! 
slopes are gcjiuially navigable but a short distance. 

The Lakes are mostly situated iu the small mountiiDOS 
region north <jf Spencer Gulf. Many become entirely drr 
or are converted into marshes during the summer drongia. 
Lakes Eyre, Torrens, and Gairduer are the largest. 

II. CLTAIATE, VEGETATION, AND ANIWXIS. 

Temperature. — The larger part of Australia has a tn^ 

cal tein])emniic, though only the northern part is sitiiateda 
tlie Torrid Ztiiif. The region south of the Lachlan and Loks 
Mun-ay has tliu coolest and most agreeable temperature. 

Moisture. — The northern part of the continent has the regt 
lar rainy ami dry seasons of the Torrid Zone. 

The fnirliile jiart has generally a scarcity of moisture. Tit- 
lent showers occur in some parts of the year; but the wile 
flows away so rapidly that, while the streams are filled to oto- 
flowing and the marshes converted into lakes, the ground ii 
dry almost as soon as the rain has ceased. 

The Bouth-eastem part has plentiful rains during autaim, 
winter, and spring, with dry summers. 

Vegetation. — 1. Foeest Regions. — The Murray basin, aw 
the coast regions, excepting that between Cape Leeuwin am 
Spencer Gulf, are well wooded ; but there are nowhere end 
extensive and dense forests as can be found in all the otba 
continents. 



Quaitlont.~D»oribe the riven of Aoitnlu. The bkn. Wliat is the taapma 
tore of Aiutr>li>? DMoribe the diitribnUoD of moiatnre in tha dilbrent puta of tt> 
contincnl Deaoribe the foreat regiona of Anrtnlia. 
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The most luxuriant forests are in the tropical region on and 
near the northern coasts. 

The forests, generally, are open and free from undergrowth, have but a 
scanty foliage, and are separated by vast prairies covered with a rich 
growth of graes and herbage. 

2. Steppes and Deskets. — The interior of Australia to the 
west and north of the Murray basin, so far as known, consists 
mainly of steppes and deserts. In some places are vast thickets 
of stunted, thorny bushes, forming what is known as the scrnh. 

The most favored portions yield, during the rainy season, a 
fine growth of gi*asses and flowering plants, which die to the 
roots during the long droughts ; but large areas are entirely 
destitute of useful plants. 

There are few native food-plants, but the grains and fruits of 
other continents liave been introduced, and succeed well. 

Animals. — The animals of Australia are unlike those of 
any other continent. The largest are the kangaroos, of which 
there are many kinds. 

Australia has no monkeys, no large beasts of prey, and no 
native horses, cattle, sheep, goats, antelopes, or deer. 

IIL AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. 

Area, 2,945,000 «9. m. Pop. l,565,00a 

Divisions and Inhabitants. — The whole continent of Aus- 
etralia and the island of Tasmania belong to Great Britain. 

Australia includes the colonies of Victoria, New South 
Wales, Queensland, South Australia, and Western Australia ; 
and the unsettled districts of North Australia and Alexandra 
Land. Tasmania is a separate colony. 

The white inhabitants are chiefly immigrants from the Brit- 
ish Isles ; and, excepting in Victoria and New South Wales, 
are located almost exclusively in the coast regions. The native 
people are savages, and are rapidly decreasing in numbers. 

Mineral Wealth. — Australia is one of the richest of the con- 
tinents in valuable minerals, especially in gold, which is found in 
great abundance about the upper course of the Murray River. 

Copper is plentiful in South Australia, and iron and coal in 
the south-eastern coast regions and in Tasmania. 

Occupations, Productions and Trade. — The southern 
portion of the Murray basin and the adjacent coast regions 
are generally favorable to agriculture, and capable of yielding 
all the staple productions of temperate and of warm climates. 

The people, however, are more largely engaged in stock rais- 
ing and wool-growing than in the cultivation of the soil ; and 
immense numbers of sheep, cattle, horses, and swine are raised. 

The trade of the south-eastern colonies is large ; wool, hides, 
tallow, salted meats, and wheat being the chief exports. 

Cities. — Melbourne, the capital of Victoria, is the greatest corn- 
Questions*— Describe the yegetatioii of the interior. Describe the animfils of Aus- 

traliA. To whom does Australia belong, and what are its political divisions ? Who 

and where are the white inhabitants ? Describe the mineral wealth of Australia. 
What portions of the continent are fayorable to agriculture ? What are the leading 

puxBuits ? What animals are reared ? Describe the tnde of Austaralia. Name its 

largest two dties. What can yon say of Melbouzne ? 



mercial centre of Australia. A line of steamships plies regularly 
between Liverpool and Melbourne. 

Sydney, the capital of New South Wales, is the oldest city of 
Australia, and is next to Melbourne in commercial importance. It 
is connected by a line of steamships with San Francisco. 

Adelaide^ the capital of South Australia, and Hobart Town, the capi- 
tal of Tasmania, are important commercial ports. 

The Government of the Australian colonies is conducted on the 
same general plan with that of the provinces of British America (page 65). 

THE ISLANDS OF THE SEA. 

I. MALAYSIA. 

Position and Possessors. — The great archipelago between 
Asia and Australia, which is the home of the Malay race, is 
called Malaysia. 

The greater part of the archipelago belongs to Holland, and 
is styled the Dutch East Indies. 

The Philippine Islands belong to Spain. England possesses 
some small islands near the Malay peninsula. The northern 
portions of Sumatra and Borneo are independent. 

Characteristics. — These islands are all mountainous, and 
form one of the most remarkable volcanic regions on the globe. 

There is a great abundance of valuable minerals, especially 
gold, copper, iron, and coal. Diamonds are found in Borneo 
and Celebes, and tin, in immense quantities, in the small island 
of Banca, east of Southern Sumati*a. 

The climate is tropical, with an abundance of moisture. The 
vegetation, of the same general character as in India, is unsur- 
passed in luxuriance and in the great variety of useful plants 
which are indigenous. 

Trade. — The Malaysian islands are the centre of an im- 
mense export trade, especially with Holland, Spain, and Eng- 
land. Java, Sumatra, the Philippines and the Molucca Islands 
furnish the great bulk of the exports. 

The chief exports are rice, coffee, sugar, timber, tin, gold, 
diamonds, tobacco, and spices. 

Cities. — The great centres of trade are Manilla, in the Philip- 
pines ; Surabaya and J^ataviay in Java ; Pcdemhang^ in Sumatra ; 
Macassar J in Celebes, and Amboyna in the Moluccas. The last the 
greatest spice market in the archipelago. 

The Malays of the archipelago are a brave, mtelligent, and adven- 
turous people. They have attained considerable skill in agriculture and 
some branches of manufacturing, are expert in ship-building, and are bold 
and skilful sailors. 

II. OTHER DIVISIONS OF OCEANIA. 

Melanesia includes Papua and the chain of smaller islands 
which extend south-eastward nearly to New Zealand. 

Questions. — What can yon say of Sydney? What smaller commercial centres are 
important ? How is the government organized ? What constitntes Malaysia, and to 
whom does it helong ? What is the character of the surface and mineral wealth ? Of 
the climate and vegetation ? Describe the trade, and name the exports. Name the 
great commercial centres of Malaysia ? What constitutes M elane s i a ? 
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Papua is almost unknown. The smaller islands yield a variety 
of valuable timber-trees and of tropical food-plants. 

The inhabitants, called Papoos^ are a black race with bushy 
or frizzled hair, and are almost wholly savage. 



licronesia includes the multitude of small islands lying 
eastward of the Philippines. By far the greater number are 
of coral formation, and are but little above the sea-level. 

The coral islands have but few kinds of plants, and their 
animals are few and small. The inhabitants, who are Malays, 
live principally upon fish, and spend a large part of their wak- 
ing hours in the water. 

Polynesia includes the multitudes of islands lying in the 
midst of the Pacific Ocean south of the equator. They are 
partly volcanic, and partly of coral fonnation, and have gener- 
ally a fine climate and beautiful vegetation. 

The most important groups are the Feejee and the Society 
Islands. The former belong to the British Empire ; the latter, 
to France. 

Questions. — Describe the islandB of Melaoesia and their inhabitants. Describe 
Micronesia. Describe Polynesia. 



New Zealand, a British colony, consists of a group of mo 
tainous islands south-east of Australia. 

These islands are rich in coal, iron, copper, and gold- and 
have a temperate climate with abundant moieture. 

The soil is generally fertile, and forests and cultivable land. 
are extensive. Stock-raising and wheat-growing are the ch" \ 
pursuits of the colonists. Auckland is the capital. 

The Sandwich Islands are an important volcanic ctoqii 
near the northern tropic. 

Sugar, coffee, and other productions of tropical re<yioDs aj» 
largely cultivated, and form the chief exports of the islanik 

Honolulu^ • the capital, is an important commercial port ajij 
regular stopping place for the steamships plying between San Pna- 
cisco and Sydney. 

The native population^ who are Malays, long ago adopted the cnstcoj 
of civilized life ; and many Americans and Europeans ha?e esubli^ 
themselves in the islands, and contributed largely to their wealth ^ 
commercial importance. The government is a constitutional monutk 

Questions! — Describe New Zealand. Where are the Sandwich Ifilanda? DaeSf 
these islands. What is the importance of Honolulu ? What caia yoa ny d tt 
inhabitants ? 



KEVIEW OF THE EASTERN HEMISPHERE. 

Review all the MAP STUDIES. 



(Page 68.) Name and describe the two great contrasting divisiona of Europe. 

(69.) Where do the largest riv»B of Low Europe have their sources ? Name the 
largest five. Where do the principal rivers of High Europe rise ? Name the main 
stream of each slope. Describe the climate of Low Europe ; of High Europe. What 
is remarkable about the vegetation of the southern peninsulas ? By what race is 
Europe inhabited ? What form of government have the European states ? 

(70.) What are the characteristics of Norway and Sweden? Name and describe 
the largest two cities of each. Describe the position and characteristics of Russia. 
Name and describe each of its laigest five cities. Describe European Turkey. Name 
and describe its four chief cities. What constitutes the Turkish Empire ? 

(71.) Describe Greece, and name its exports. Name and describe its two chief 
cities. Describe the surface, productions, and exports of Italy. Name and describe 
its ten great cities. Describe Spain and name its exports. Name and describe its 
six chief cities ? What is the character of Portugal ? Describe its chief cities. 

(73. ) Describe Denmark, and its lai^est city. Describe Holland. What foreign 
possessions has HolUnd ? Describe its three largest cities. Describe Belgium, and 
its four great cities. Where is the Germui Empire, and of what does it consist ? 

(74.) Describe its soil, mineral wealth, productions, and commerce. Describe the 
six great cities of Prussia; the five most important cities in other parts of the 
Empire. Where is the Austrian Empire, and of what does it consist ? Describe its 
natural wealth, production?, and trade. Describe the five principal imperial cities. 

(75.) Name and describe the three most important cities of Hungary. Describe 
Switzerland. Name and describe its three chief cities. Describe the surface, cli- 
mate, productions, and commerce of France. Name and describe the eight great 
cities of France. Name four smaller towns of great importance. 

(76, 77.) Describe the position and characteristics of the United Kingdom. De- 
scribe the twelve great cities of England ; the two great cities of Scotland ; of Ire- 
land. Describe the British Empire. Name the cities of Europe which have more 
than 1,000,000 inhabitants; those between 500,000 and 1,000,000; between 400,000 
and 500,000; between 800,000 and 400,000; between 200,000 and 300,000; between 
100,000 and 200,000. 

Name the leading countries of Europe in agriculture ; in mining ; in the fisheries. 
Name the countries whose exports are chiefly of raw materials, and name the articles 
exported by each. What countries export manufactures chiefly ? What countries 
export wines and liquors *? Name the greatest commercial centres of Europe. 

(80.) Describe the structure of Eastern Asia with its central highlands and slopes. 
Describe Western Asia. Describe the rivers of Eastern Asia. 

(81.) Describe the climate of Asia. Describe the fertile regions ; the barren lands. 
What is remarkable in regard to the animals of Asia ? By what races is Asia inhab- 
ited ? What are the governments and religions of the Asiatic nations ? 

(83.) Describe the Russian possessions in Asia. Of what does the Chinese Empire 



consist? Describe the surface, productions, and commerce of China. DeKnl«& 
five Chinese cities which have above 1,000, (X)0 inhabitants. Nameuidd(«cnlxk 
other great cities of China. Describe the Chinese nation. Describe EtttonT^ 
kestan, and name its two chief dtiea 

(83.) Describe Japan. Name and describe its three great citde& Whtdtieifif 
of especial interest to foreigners, and why ? Det^cribe the Japanese. Deteribrtii 
Indian peninsulas. What is the extent of the British possessions in tiv Ma\ 
Describe their trade ; their six great commercial cities. Name and dessi^ ike 
other important cities. What is the plan of govemaient in the British li&ii.* 

(84.) Name the native kingdoms in the Himalayas; in Indo-CHiina. IMstte 
most important in each region ? What possessions have the French in b»fka) 
What great city? Describe Independent Western Turkestan; A^haciitairi 
Beloochistan ; Persia; Arabia. Name and describe the great cities in ths w 
tries. Describe Asiatic Turkey. Name and describe its four great cities. 

(85.) Name the cities of Asia which have above 1,000,000 inhabitaDti; te 
which are between 500,000 and 1,000,000 ; those between 400,000 and 500,()(e. W 
and how populous are the largest cities of Western Asia. What are thciwaw 
mercial countries of Asia ? Name their exports. Name the great commcrealjirt; 
the centres of caravan trade. 

(88. ) Describe the surface of Africa. State in what part of Africa sie tkeww 
of its great streams. Name its river systems, and describe the Nile. 

(89.) Describe the climate of Africa. Describe the vegetation of themoi"*,*"^ 
cal region ; of the dry lands ; of the Mediterranean shores and Cape Oolonj. * 
scribe the animals of Africa ; the inhabitants. 

(90.) Describe the position, productions, and oommeroe of Egypt DwofteS 
four chief cities. Of what empire does Egjrpt form a part ? Describe the m^ 
States, and their leading cities. Describe the Sahara ; Soudan. 

(91.) What nations possessthe coast countries of Eastern Africa? Wh»t«iea| 
exports of these countries ? What countries occupy the extreme Boothem portlis* 
Africa Describe Cape Colony and Natal. Name and describe the chief at? < 
South Africa. Describe Senegambia; Sierra Leone; Liberia; the Po^8°**J* 
sessions of the west coast Name the cities of Africa which have more than \m 
inhabitants. Name those between 80,000 and 100,000. What are the leading cfl- 
mercial countries of Africa ? What are the exports of each. 

(94.) Describe the surface, rivers and lakes of Australia. Describe thedim^ 
the vegetation. What is peculiar about the animals of Australia 1 Name m 
nies of Australia. Describe their mineral wealth. Name their exports. 

(95. ) Describe the chief cities of Australia ? To whom do the islands of 1W»J« 
belong ? Describe their surface, mineral wealth, climate, and trade. 

(96.) Name the great commercial centres of Malaysia. Describe KeWrf*! 
Micronesia ; Polynesia ; New Zealand ; the Sandwich Islanda 
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L POLITICAI STATire OF COTTBTBIEa 

BXEROISBS.— Ths TAfif m nprodwx from memory^ orally or on the black-boordL 
IMDKPBMDXNT CouiiTBiKS— itate Huix looatloiw, boondaries, and fonnB of government; and 

name their capitals and other important cftiea 
Dkpkmdbivt Couif TBisa— etate their locations and boDndariee ; name the conntriea to which 

they belong ; and name the capitals and the plan <rf gorenunent of the BrlHtih dependendee. 

Waited 8tatM. 

Xtzioo, 

GvatfloialA, 

HondoTM, 

San SalTtdor, 

Hioaraffoa, 

Cotta lUca. 



BBPUBLI08 



The government in all these oonn- 
' tries is nniiettied. 



DEPENDENT ) 
DIVISIONS. r 



To Great Britaiiu 



Alaska (to United BUtei), 
Greenland and Iceland (to Denmark), 
Dominion of Canada, 
Kewfonndland, 
Baliae, 
Jamaica, 
Bahama Iilanda, 
Part of Leaier Antillei. 
Cuba, \ 

Porto Bioo, [to Spain. 

Part of Leieer Antillei. ' 

Other Leeeer Antillei. (To fkahcb, Hollakd, dwicabk, 
and BwBDxif.) 






'< 



REPUBLICS. 



Yeneinela, ' Bolivia, 

ColnmUa, Chllii 

Eonador, Pamtgnay, 

Pern, Vrag^nay, 

Argentine Bepnblic. 

EMPIRE -{ Branl. 

(Britiih, 
DEPENDENT i Gniana < French, 

f Dutch. 

UNSETTLED i Patagonia. (No Government.) 
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KINQDOMS. 



EMPIRES. 



f GBEAT BSITAIH AHD IBELAHD, 
ITorway and Sweden (one sovereign), 
Denmark, Greece, 

Holland, Italy, 

Belgium, Portugal, 

PBuSSIA, Spain (Government ansettiedX 

Bayaria, Saxony, 

Wurtemberg, Hungary. 



( ADSTRIA (inclndes the Kingdom of Hongaty), 
i GEBXAHY. 



PRINCIPALITY ^ Soumania. (Put of Turkish Empire.) 



ABSOLUTE 1 
MONARCHIES, f 



( RUSSIA, 
1 Turkey. 



\ Empires. Large part of each empire 
) in Asia. 



REPUBLICS. 



i 



PBAHCE (sinoe Iffnx 
Switierland, 



Hamburg, \ 
Bremen, V 



Gennan Cities. 

Lubeek.' ^ 

San Karino. (A smaU Italian city.) 
Andorra. (A small conntzy in the Pyrenees.) 



lY. SHAT.LETl ETTBOPEAIT I8LAHDS. 



1. Atlantic Idi, 



Shetland Idi. 
Orkney Idi . . 
Sehridei Idi. 
Isle of Man . 
Angleiey. ..< 
Isle of Wight 

Soilly Idi 

Channel Idi.. 



Belongto 



Great 
Britain. 



Lofodeu Ida- . . Y Horway, 

I Den- 

' s mark. ' 



Varoe Ida. 



2. Baltic 
Bomhclm.. 
Zeeland. . . . 
Fonen 



(And small 
islands near 
them.) j 

Oeland. « 

Gotkland... ) 

Bngen Y 

Aland Ida. 

Dago 

Oeiel 



:} 



Ids. 
Belong to 

Den- 
mark. 

(See Map, 
p. 109.) 

Sweden. 
Pruiaia. 

EuMia... 



8. Xediterranean Ida. 

Belong to 

Balearic Idi. Y Spain. 

Conica Y France. 

SardinU » -. . 

Sicily f ™y- 

***** \ Britain. 

Ionian Ida. (In To. \ ^^^ 
man sea^ on west > Greece. 

coast of Greece.) ' 

Cypmi ' 



Chineie Empire. 
Empire of Japan (islands), 

'^ " Penia, 

" " Burmah 

Kingdom of 






n 

(I 

u 



Anam 

Nepal 

Bhotan 

Caihmere 

Gorea (Trlbntaiy to China.) 



(1 



Indo-China. 



Himalaya 
Xountaini. 



Small kingdoms and 
Turkestan. 



khanatB in Arabia, Afghanistan. Beloochistsn, and Western 



YI. DEPEHDEKT ASIATIC COITHTBIES. 
Siberia, Eniaian Tnrkeitan, Trani^aucaiia (belonging to Eunia). 

India, divided into the presidencies of Bengal, MaOroM^ and Bombay (to Great Britain). 

Lower Codhin-China (to France). 

Aiiatic Turkey, including Hdj^as (to Turkiih Empire). 

ISLANDS. 



[half of each. 



Borneo... 
Sumatra. 

Java 

Gelebei 

Banca 

Molucca ialandi 

Kew Guinea (west half) . . 
Several Smaller Iilandi. 

(See Map, page 9S.) 



Belong to 

Holland. 



Ceylon 

Andaman Iilandi. 

Singapore 

Hong-Kong 



Belong to 
Great Britain. 



Philippine Iilandi. .... Y Spain. 

8*gkali«n i Bunia. 

KewSiberia f «wai». 



ABSOLTJTB 
HONARCHIKS 

CONSTITU- 
TIONAL 
MONARCHIES 



is. f 



, J KaroCCO (Empire), 
^ Tripoli (Sovereign called Pa^ta (pa-shaw') 



li 



DEPENDENT 
COUNTRIES, 



\\ 



Egypt (Sovereign called Viceroy)^ 
Tunil (Sovereign called Bey). 

Algeria Belongs to France, 

Barca Turkey. 



Hubia .... ( 
Kordofian. > 



4( 



REPUBLICS , 



I 



NATIVE 
KINGDOMS IN 



J 



Liberia, 
Tranivaal Bep. 
Or. E. Free State. 



Senegambia, 
Soudan, 
Abyiilnia, 
Zanguebar. 



QQ 

M 

O 
O 



M 

o 





Egypt. 



Sierra Leone, 
Cape Colony, 
Katal. 

Congo, 
Angola, 
Benguela^ 
Xoiambique, 

Senegambia. 



} 



Belong to 

Great 

Britain. 



Belong to 

Portugal. 

Belong* to 

France. 



IX. ATTSTEALIA AHD OCEAHIA. 

Anitralia, Taamania, Hew Zealand, Fe^ee Iilandi. (To Great Britain*) 
Society Iilandi, New Caledonia. (To France.) 
Sandwich Iilandi. (independent Constitutional Monarehj). 



n. lOBCSLLASmUS aVESTIOHB. 

I. Th6 Glob 6a — State the form and size of the earth. Name and define the 
geographical oirclea. Define Utitade and longitade. What latitude haye places on 
the eqxiator? What longitade have places on the prime meridian? What is the 
longitudes of the poles ? Why ? 

What meridian (see map of the world, page 12) passes over the eastern part of 
Hudson Bay ? Where does this meridian cross South America ? What city in North 
America, and what one in South America near the meridian of 80° west longitude ? 
What meridian passes near the middle of Africa ? What part of Europe is crossed 
by this meridian ? What meridian crosses the western part of Australia ? Between 
what two cities does this meridian cross Asia ? What islands between Asia and 
Australia lie on or near this meridian ? 

What continents and islands are crossed by the Equator ? What bodies of land 
and water are crossed by the Tropic of Cancer Y By the Tropic of Capricon ? 
What parallel crosses the sonthem peninsulas of Europe ? Where does this parallel 
cross Asia ? North America ? What is the only continent crossed by the parallel of 
40" south latitude ? What islands lie on or near this parallel ? 

What important cities of the United States (see map, page 18) lie on or very near 
the parallel of 40« north latitude ? What others lie between the parallels of 85** and 
40" ? Between the parallels of 40" and 45" north ktitude ? What great cities of 
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Eaiopo lie on or near Iho pukllel of 43° north In^tnda T Sax the pmlH of 63* ? 
Ncu the paiallel of 03° ? In wb>t coDntiies of Europo are thcH cities ? Ar« tbcro 
any gmt cities on or neKT thii panllcl in Notth America or Aaia? Vfhy not? 
Wlut great cities of Sorth AmeiiM »nd Au> on or near the tropio of Cancer f 

II. Location of Natural Divisions of Lana and Water.— 

PSNiNSULiB iND CiPEB.— Sl»to in wb»t Continent ot island e»oh i» litnated, alio 
in what direction, and into what water* each projecta. 

Ynoatan, Sov« Scotia, Lower California, Cape Cod, Aliulca, Capo Hatierw, 
Florida, Cape San Lucaa, Scandinavian Feninaula, Cape Matapan, Korth Cape, Fin- 
iiterre. Cape Horn, Cape Gallinaa, Capo St. Roqae, Punti Aguja, Cape Vcnl, 
Cape Bod, Cape Guaidafni, Cape of Good Hope, Cape ^parWl, Cape Comorin, 
Arabia, Kamchatka, Indo-Cbina, Deccan, Corea, Sorth-eaat Cape, Cape Romania, 
Ana Minor, Malay PeninHUs. 

Coast Waters. — State with what ooean each i* oonneoted, to what continent it 
liea adjacent, and what lands, if any, niTTaimd it If a atrait, atate what watera it 

Arabian Sea, Hadaou Bay, Gulf of Veneinela, Gnltot California, Baltic ?e», Gulf III. Great Cities.— Name, dencribe the locati 
of St Lawrcnoe, Mediterranean Sea, Qnlf of Mexico, Strait of Gibraltar, Strait of , facta oonceming the citiea of the earth which haTo mo 
Magellan. Bngliih Channel, Bay of Binoay, Adriatic Sea, Sea of Aior, Bay of Ben- I See pages 57, OS, TT, BS, 91, U5, 90. 
gal. South China Sea. Baffin Bay, Red Sea, Pereian Gulf, Strait of Malacca. Yellow ' 
Sea, Strait of Bab^l-Mandeb, Black Sea, Mozambiqae Channel. Sea of Okhotsk. 

MoCKTaiDB, PlaTKaVS, and PliINB.— In de«Hhing a monntain ayiitem, plateau, 
or plain, state in what continent, and in what partot the cantjaent, it in aitnated; in I 

what direction, and how far it eilend*. In describing a single mountain range or j V. ReVieW the LoCal Geography of 
peak, state to what system it belongs, and in what part of the system it it situated. by giving the bonndaiies ot each SUte, its principal 

Himalaya Monntaina, Alps, Atlas, Andes. Sierra KeTada. Bine Mountains, Rocky, I lakes (if it hsa anyl ; and locating its capital and twooi 
Kong, Carpathiao, Pyreneea, Kaenlun, Balkan, Appalachian, Tbian-Shan, Cascade, 1 cities, according to the discretion of the teacher. 



Unl, Alleghany, Adirondack, CitsUill, ^Vhitc, Vaioa Vnh Uonnt irt' 
Bh«i Mountains. ""*!■ 

Plateau of BoUiia, Table-land of Brazil, Thibet, Plateau of Tiuuylisdi. Mj. 
land of Iran, Plaiu of Rindoostan, Plain of Siberia, Grtat Enropeso PUia Sb*. 
Steppe. Pampaa, Llanos, beliaa. Great Central Plain of North Ameiin T '^^ 
of Mcxioo, Neiado de Sorata. 

RlVELia.— Uiasissipji. MiiFo-jri Arkansas, Ohio, Rio Grande del Koiw, Cd,^ 
Colnmbia. Yukon, Hudson, Potomac, Savannah, Amsion, Harlrin, OiiuoTN 
PUta, Volga, Danube, Don, Duna, Rhine, Hh6ne, Po, Seine, Elbe, Ode.Hua 
Obi, Lena, Yenisei, Hoang-Ho, Yang-tw-Kiano, Mekong, Ganges, InmUi uj 
Amoo Dana. Sir Daria, Nile, Niger, Congo, Zambesi, Murray. 

LIKES. — State in what conntry, and what part of the country, tacli ii i 
what large rirers, if any, it receiTea. and by what stream its wsteis in diiil 

Lal(e Superior, Athabasca, Maiscaibo, Huron. Great Salt, Great Bar, M 
Great Slave, Titicaca, Erie, Ontario, Albert Nyanu, Victoria Nyuua, Tctud^ 
stance, Geneva, Onega, Ladoga, Tanganyika, Nyasaa, Caspian S«a, Anl Bo, BiU 
Balkbash, Eyie, Torrens, Dead Sea. 
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GEOGRAPHY OF MASSACHUSETTS. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE STATE. 

Position. . 

Massachusetts is situated in the sontheiTi half of New Eng- 
land, having Vermont and New Hampshire on the north, the 
Atlantic on the east and south-east, Ehode Island and Con- 
necticut on the south, and New York on the west. 

It lies mainly between the parallels of 42° and 43® north 
latitude, and the meridians of 70° 30' and 73° 30' west longi- 
tude. The extreme limits, however, lie more than one-half a 
decree farther to the east and the south. 

Form and Extent. 

The main body of the State forms a parallelogram, about 
140 miles long and nearly fifty miles wide. 

Beyond the limits of this figure tliere is a small projection 
toward the north-east, including the lower course of the Merri- 
mac River, and a larger district extending toward the south- 
east. The latter terminates with the long, narrow peninsula 
of Cape Cod, and the islands of Nantucket and Martha's 
Vineyard. 

The entire area of the State is 7,800 square miles, or about 
5,000,000 acres. 

ISurfhce. 

The surface of Massachusetts presents no extreme features, 
but varies from low, sandy plains in the south-east, to rugged 
mountains near the western border. 

The State consists of four diffeixjnt natural divisions, namely: 
the Atlantic Plain, the Middle Highlands, the Connecticut 
Valley, and the Western Highlands. 

The Atlantic Plain extends from the seaboard westward 
about forty miles. Its western limit may be indicated by an 
irregular north and south line, crossing the State a little east of 
Wachusett Mountain. 

Though the most level part of the State, this region is gener- 
ally uneven, the elevation increasing gradually westward. The 
peninsula of Cape Cod, and the adjacent parts of the mainland, 
are flat and sandy. 

Cape Ann peninsula, and the smaller peninsulas of Marble- 
head and Nahant, are rugged granite formations. 



The Middle Highlands occupy a belt of about forty miles, 
between the Atlantic Plain and the Connecticut Valley. 

This region has a greater general elevation than the preceding, 
and the eastern part forms the water-shed between the Atlantic 
and the Connecticut. 

Though the sui*face is generally hilly, there are but few pro- 
minent elevations. Mount Wachusett, near the eastern border, 
is the highest, being 2,000 feet ahove tlie sea level. The more 
prominent of the lesser elevations are Tuft's Hill and Hawes 
Hill, in the central part, and Mount Lincoln, near the westeni 
border. 

The CoNNBCTiouT Valley crosses the State between the 
Middle and Western Highlands. It varies in breadth from five 
to twentv-five miles. 

This region is an alluvial plain, lying on both sides of the 
river, interrupted by occasional ridges of trap-rock. The roust 
noted of these are Mount Holyoke, on the eastern side of the 
stream, 900 feet high; and Mount Tom, on the western, 1^ 
feet in height. 

Viewed from Mount Holyoke, this valley presents the most 
picturesque landscape in the State. 

The Western Highlands include that part of the State 
west of the Connecticut Valley, and, like the eastern, is abont 
forty miles in breadth. 

The eastern portion resembles the Middle Highlands, but 
presents greater irregularities of surface, moi-e abrupt hilb, 
and deeper valleys. 

The western portion is mountainous, being crossed from 
north to south by two parallel ranges of the Green Moniitaiul 
System ; the Hoosac on the east, the Taconic on the west. 

The Hoosac range, lying f i-om twenty to thirty miles irtm 
the river, is only about half the height of the Taconic. Tlie 
latter contains the highest peaks in the State, namely : Saddle 
Mountain, 3,500 feet high, and Bald Mountain, 2,600 feet 

The valley between these ranges, drained by the Housatonic 
and Hoosac Rivera, is partly alluvial, and in mmnj TCBpects 
similar in character to the Connecticut Valley. 

Islands are numerous along the coast, and resemble the ad- 
jacent mainland in character. The only ones of consideralile 
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size are Nantucket and Martha's Vineyard. The former is 
fifteen miles long and eleven broad in the widest part; the 
latter twenty-one miles long and from two to ten miles wide. 

Plum Island, off the east coast, north of Cape Ann, is nine miles 
long and one mile wide. • The most noted of the smaller islands 
are the group in Massachusetts Bay, near Boston, and the 
Elizabeth Islands, inclosing Buzzard's Bay on the south-east. 

Inland Waters. 

Every part of the State is bountifully wat«i*ed,*but in general 
the streams are more available for agricultural and manufac- 
turing purposes than as' channels of communication. The 
largest rivers ai-e the Connecticut and the Merrimac. 

The Connecticut flows southward, through the Connecticut 
Valley. In this State it is scarcely used for navigation, but 
affords immense water-power at South Iladley Falls and at 
Turner's Falls. Its principal tributaries from the Middle High- 
lands are Miller's River, and the Chicopee, formed by the con- 
fluence of the Ware and the Swift. Fi-om the Western High- 
lands it receives the Deertield and tlie Westfield. 

The Merrimac entera the State from New Hampshire, and 
flow^s through the north-east part into the Atlantic. It is navi- 
gable for small craft to Haverhill, twenty miles from its moutli ; 
but is chiefly valuable as a source of water-power, and is more 
fully utilized for manufacturing purposes than any other river 
of equal extent. Its most important tributaries are the Nashua 
and the Concord. 

The remaining streams are small. In the Atlantic Plain the 
principal are the Charles and the Neponset, entering Massa- 
chusetts Bay, and the Taunton and Blackstone, flowing into 
Narragansett Bav. 

The Quinnebaug, from the Middle Highlands, flows south- 
ward into the Thames. The Housatonic, flowing southward to 
the Naugatuck, and the Hoosac, flowing northward and west- 
ward to the Hudson, drain the mountainous portion of the 
Western Highlands 

Minerals. 

The mineral wealth of Massachusetts consists chiefly of 
building-fltone, especially granite. This is most abundant in 
the eastern part of the State, at Quincy, Rockport, Westford, 
and Fitchburg. 

White marble and soapstone occur in the Western Highlands, 
and sandstone abounds in the Connecticut Valley. 

Among the metals, silver and lead are found near Newburj'- 
port, and small quantities of copper and iron in difl^erent parts 
of the State. 

€liniate. 

The climate is temperate and highly salubrious. The sum- 
mer, with an average temperature of 70°, is delightful, and of 
sufficient length for the maturing of the different grains and 
fruits of temperate latitudes. 

The cold season is prolonged in the interior by the elevation, 



and on the coast by. the prevalence, during spring and autumn, 
of chilling easterly winds from the Atlantic. Sudden changes 
of temperature are common during all seasons. 

The rain-fall is abundant, moisture being brought by both 
easterly and southerly wiuds. Westerly and north-westerly 
winds bring fair weather. 

Soil and Forests. 

In a large part of the State the soil does not naturally pos- 
sess great fertility, but by skillful cultivation bountiful harvests 
are obtained. 

The low, alluvial lands of the Connecticut Valley are exceed- 
ingly fertile, while the sandy tracts which occupy some por- 
tions of its. area are only moderately productive. 

The Housatonic Valley is like the Connecticut, but the Hoosac 
is almost wholly composed of rich alluvium. 

The vast saudy plains in the south-eastern portion of the 
State and on the islands are quite barren. 

The original forests, except in the mountainous and inacces- 
sible regions, have long since been cut off ; but in districts too 
rugged for profitable cultivation large tracts of growing timber 
have reappeared. 

Population and l¥ealth. 

Massachusetts has a population of 1,650,000. It is more 
densely populated than any other State in the Union, having an 
average of moi-e than two hundred peraons to each square mile 
of its territory. 

The inhabitants are mostly native born and of English de- 
scent, but the cities and manufacturing villages contain a con- 
siderable inimber of foreigners, chiefly Irish, English, Scotch, 
and German. 

Massachusetts is not only one of the oldest and most enter- 
prising States, but also one of the wealthiest, its total valuation 
being seventeen hundred millions of dollars. 

Occupations and Productions. 

In pi-oportion to area and population, Massachusetts is the 
first State of the Union in Manufacturing and Commkrck. In 
the actual amount of manufacturing, this State is surpassed 
only by New York and Pennsylvania, and in commerce by 
Xew York alone. 

Ship-Buildino is an important industry, Massachusetts being 
second only to Maine in this pursuit. 

The Fisheries — cod, mackerel, herring, and whale — fumish 
occupation to great nuinbei*8 of people in the seaboard districts. 

Agriculture is conducted with great skill, and, considering 
the nature of the soil in general, yields large returns ; still, the 
agricultural pi-oduce of the State does not nearly suffice for the 
wants of its dense population. Hence a lai-ge ti*ade in grain 
and other farm produce is carried on with the Central States. 

The leading crops are the different grains, potatoes, and 
tobacco. Considerable attention is given to dairying, and the 
rearing of improved breeds of cattle, hoi'ses, and sheep. 
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The M\NijFACTCBB3 most largely in-oilncerl are cotton and 
woolen goude, Ixwts and shoee and other }^<ods from leather 
and a gi-eat variety ot ai-tiules from wood and iron, among 
which ara fnrnitnre, agriciiltui-al implements, machinery, car- 
riages, cars, and locomoti\'ea. 

The Natl'kal FACiLmES for coastwise and foreign cotnmerce 
ai-e great, as the coast abounds in safe and epacions harbors. 
The harbor at Boston is one of the beat in the world. 

TliG absence of navigable inland waters, and the rngged 
chai-acterof the surface, form nattiml oI>stacles to trade with 
the interior; but enterprise and capital have effectually over- 
come these, and lines of traffic have been established, not only 
with the adjacent States and the British Provinces, bnt witli 
the most remote parts of the Union. 

There are not Iras than twenty-five hnndred miles of rail- 
road within the State, all tlie main lines centering in Boston, 
Steam-ship lines also con- 
nect Bo«ton with Enrope 
and with the principal 
domestic ports. 

The Exports of the 
State are the products of "^'"^^ 

the mannfactories, quar- 
ries, and fisheries. 

The Imports are princi- 
pally fiKxT supplies and 
raw materials for manu- 
factnring, European man- 
iifactui'CB, wines and H- 
quoi-8, sugar, tea, coffee, 
spices, and foreign fruits. 

Educational Insti- 
tutions. 

Popular education has 
always received marked 

attention in Massachusetts. The system of free schools was 
established in 1647, and, fostered by a wise and liberal policy, 
it has steadily developed, until it has attained its present high 
degree of pei'feetion. The result is seen in the high reputation 
for general intelligence which the people of this State have 
always sustained. 

Liberal provision has also been made for higher education. 
The first American college was established in Massachusetts in 
1638, the first normal school in 1839, and the first normal art 
school in 1873, 

There are within the State, besides a large number of supe- 
rior high schools and academies, ten colleges and universities.' 
These are. Harvard and Boston Univei-sities; Amherst; Wil- 
liams; Tnfts; Boston; Collegcof the Holy Cross; Agricultural; 
Smith College, for women ; and Wellesley Female College. 

Among the provisions for sjieciaj education may be named 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in Boston, the Free 
School of Industrial Science at Worcester, seven theological 



seminaries, two law schools, six medical schools, five Siue 
nonnal echools, and one normal art Bch'X>l. 

The American Academy of Arts and Sciences, the Peabcrfr 
Academy of Science, tlio Agassiz MiiBeuin of Comjiarariie 
Zoology, and a Masenm of Fine Arts, are located in thii 
State. There are also some two hundred public librariei,{m. 
taining alxtut 700,000 volumes, and a numerous nevrepaper iiiij 
periodical press. 



Benerolent Institutions. 

The State abounds in benevolent and charitable instimtinn 
among which may be named the Massachusetts llospiial uj 
the Boston City Hospital ; four lunatic asylums, an asylim ud j 
school for the blind, one for the idiotic and feeble-minded. '■ 
and one for the deaf and dumb ; a reform school for boji nj 
an industrial achoul In n 




girls. 






History. 

Tlie territory of Uun- 
cbugctts was firel settkil 
at Plymouth by the Plj- 
innnth Colony, whicli 
landed Dec. 22, 1620. 

In 1628 a settlemoit 
was made at Saleiu, nndtr 
the leadership of Jcia 
Endicott. During tit 
next two years nniceiva 
accessions were recei^ 
other settlements im 
made at Boston and »d)» 
cent places, and tlie ^ 
ernment of the Mn^iiirlB- 



setta Colony 



ized. These colonies remained separate, each electing its npi 
governor, more than half a century, 

III 1680 — their charters having been revoked — Sir EdrannJ 
Andros was appointed governor of the two colonies. 

His arbiti-ary and tyrannical measures soon aroused dettr 
mined opposition. His government wa« overthrown, and ll« 
former colonial oflicers reinstated. 

In 1692 a new charter was granted, uniting the two eohm 
under the name of Massachusetts, and providing for the t^ 
pointment of the governor by the crown. 

During its early history the tranquillity of the province"* 
disturbed by frequent Indian hostilities, and also by a eonflis 
of the prevailing political and religious opinions, in which indi- 
viduals were occasionally ex|>osed to pei-secution from theci^il 
poiver. 

Massachusetts was foremost in active opposition to Britii ' 
tyranny and unjust taxation. Here, too, the first blood of <it 
revolution was shed at Lexington and Concord, and the fij* 
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great battle fought at Bunker Hill. Among the great names 
inemorable in the i-evolutionary struggle, those of the Massa- 
chusetts leaders are conspicuous. 

Political OrflraniaEation. 

The government of the State is republican, consisting of 
tliree departments: Executive, Legislative, and Judicial. 

The officers of the Executive Department are, a governor, a 
lieutenant-govei'nor, and an executive coimcil of eight mem- 
bers ; a secretary, a treasurer, an auditor, and an attorney- 
general'. 

The Legislative authority is vested in the General Court, 
consisting of a Senate of forty members, and a House of Rep- 
resentatives of 240. 

The Judicial Department comprises a Supreme Judicial 
Court, a Superior Court, and various lower courts. 

The executive and legislative officere of the State, and the 
various county and town officers, are elected annually by vote 
of the people. The judiciary are apix)inted by the governor 
and council for life, or during good behavior. 

Women are not voters, but may legally be elected upon 
school committees, and appointed on boards of trustees for cer- 
tain public institutions. 

Deacrlption of Counties and Cities. 

CoUWTrEB AND THE IB POPULATION. 



68,270 ; Suffolk 864,886 



Norfolk 88,321 

Bristol 181,087 

Plymouth 69,362 



Berkshire 

Tranklin 83,696 

"Hampshire 44,821 

Hampden 94,304 

Worcester 210,295 Barnstable 82,144 

Middlesex. 284,112 Dukes 4,071 

Essex 223,842 i Nantucket. 8,201 



Cities. 



Boston... 350,000 

LoweU 50,000 

Worcester 50,000 

Cambridge 48,000 

Fall River 45,000 

Tiawrence. 85,000 

Lynn 83,000 

Springfield 31,000 

New Bedford 26,000 

Salem... .• 26,000 



Somenrille 22,000 

Chelsea 21,000 

Taunton 20,000 

Gloucester 17,000 

Holyoke 16,000 

Newton. , 16,(XK) 

Haverhill.. ....* 15,000 

Newburyport 18,000 

Fitchburg 12,000 

Pittsfield (town) 12,000 



SufTolk. 

This county, the most populous and wealthy in the State, is 
also the smallest, comprising only the cities of Boston and 
Chelsea, and the towns of Revere and Winthrop. 

Boston is not only the first city of New England, hut is the 
second of the Union in commercial importance, in which it is 
surpassed by New York alone. It is a great railroad centre, 
being the terminus of all the principal lines in New England; 
and has a magniticent harbor, the advantages of which are 



shared by a large population beyond the city limits. A circle 
drawn with a radius of fifteen miles from the harbor, including 
the cities and towns whose business centres here, would encom- 
pass a population of not less than half a million. 

Shipping and foreign ti*adc are the characteristic branches 
of business, but the domestic trade is large and varied, and the 
manufactures considerable. A United States navy yard is 
located here. 

A large part of the business portion of Boston was destroyed 
by fire on the 9th of November, 1872, but it has since been 
rebuilt in a greatly impix)ved style. The public buildings, and 
many of the warehouses and private dwellings, are substantial 
and elegant. 

The Common and Public Gaixien, though not extensive, are 
beautiful pleasure grounds, and, situated in the very heart of 
the city, form one of its most attractive features. It has, also, 
numerous historical landmarks, among which are Faneuil Hall, 
the Old State House, the Old South Church, Bunker Hill, and 
Dorchester Heights. 

Boston has always been noted for its superior educational 
facilities and numerous benevolent institutions, and for the 
high culture, patriotism, and enterprising character of its people. 

Cu£L8£A is closely identified with Boston in business interests. 

This county occupies the extreme north-eastern -portion of 
the State. It is distinguished by the rugged character of its 
coast, which is indented by numerous small bays, forming ex- 
cellent harbors. The larger part of the lower coui'se of the 
Merrimac, with superior water-power, lies within this county. 

The chief mineral resources are the gi-anite quarries of 
JXockport, and the silver and lead mines of Newbury. 

The sea-board towns, excepting Lynn, are engaged chiefly in 
commerce and the fisheries ; the interior towns, in agriculture 
and the manufacture of cotton goods and boots and shoes. 

Lawrence is the largest city in the county, and the principal 
centre of cotton manufacture. It has grown up entirely within 
thirty years. 

Lynn and Haverhill are the< great centres of tlie boot and 
shoe manufacture. 

■ - ■ « • • ■ ■ 

SaHem formerly had a large trade with the East Indies, from 
which it derived great wealth. At present it has little im- 
portance as a commercial port. 

Gloucester is more extensively engaged in the cod and 
mackerel fisheries than any other port in the Union. These 
fisheries, with the trade derived from them, eniploy most of 
the labor and capital of the city. 

Newburyport is an old ship-building port, which formerly 
had a considerable commerce, and is now the centre of a large 
local trade. 

Andover is the seat of Andover Theological Seminary, and 
of Phillips Academy. Peabody, Danvere, and Marblehead are 
important towns. 
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Middlesex and IVorroIk. 

These coimties occupy the best portion of the Atlantic plain, 
atretehing acroea the State from New Ilatiipshii'e to Rhode 
Island, and share with Suffolk the advantages of Boston harbor. 

Agriculture and manufacturing are the chapacteristic pur- 
suits. In Norfolk much attention is given to raising \egetables 
for the city markets. The granite quarries in Qniucy also em- 
ploy a large number of men. 

The principal mannfactnree are cotton and woolen goods, 
carpets, paper, leather, shoes, raili-oad ears and other vehicles. 

In botli counties the towns adjacent to Boston are especially 
populoiu, being pi-operly but suburbs of that city. 

Lowell, the most populous city of Middlesex, is the most 
celebi-ated manufacturing city in America and one of the 
laixest. 

CAMBBn>3E is the seat of Har\-ard University and is famous 
for its cultivated so- 
ciety and line resi- 
dences. This city and 
SoMERviLLB are close- 
ly identified with Bob- 
ston in business in- 
terests. 

Newton is the seat 
of a Theological Se- 
minary. Walthain is 
noted for its manu- 
facture of watches. 
Lexington and Con- 
cord were the scene 
of the fiiBt hostilities 
of the revolution. 
The latter has been 
the home of a num- 
ber of men eminent 
in literature, among 
whom are Emerson, 
Hawthorne, and 
Thoreau. 

Quincy, in Noi-folk, is famous for its granite. Tliis place i 
the home of the Adams family, which has produced two Presi 
dents of the United States. Dedham is the county-scat. 



Bristol and Plymonth. 

These counties lie principally in the south -eastern projection 
of the State. Plymouth lies in the more barren portion of the 
Atlantic plain, but Bristol has, in the main, a productive soil. 

Excellent harbors are found in both counties, and the coasting 
trade and fisheries occupy a large part of the sea-board popula- 
tion. Manufacturing — especially of cotton goods, boots and 
shoes, iron wares and machinery — is largely carried on in the 
inland towns. 




WASHINSTON 



Fall Kiver is one of the principal seats of cotton mtmnfu. 
turing in New England. Nkw Bedford is the gi-eatcst wluLnj; 
port in the country, though this business is mnch less eitensite 
than formei'ly. Taunton is celebrated for its extensive loco- 
motive woi-ks. Attleboro manufactures large quantities of 
jewelry. Bridgewater is tlie seat of a State Normal StliooL 
Abingtoii and Middleboro are largely engaged in the eboe 
manufacture. Mai-shfield was the home of Daniel Webster. 
At Plymouth the fii-st permanent settlement in New Ei^Uml 
was made by the " Pilgrims," Bi^octon is a large and euKt- 
prising boot and shoe town. 

Barnstable, Dukes, and Nantucket. 

These three counties occnpy the peninsula of Cape Cod ud 

the islands at the south and south-west of it. They are ib- 

tinguished by the sterility of their soil and tbe extent to irliiii 

their people are occupied with seafaring pursuits. Thejtn 

tain few plates i 

importance. 

Sandwich has tbe 
largest and most («:- 
cessfnl glass roib ' 
of the coantpy. Pm- 
vincetown, on Ctft 
Cod, is an itrpratint 
fishing port 

Nantucket vuoDtt 
celebrated for its 
whale fisheries, bm 
the harbor is no* 
almost destitute d 
shipping. 

Martha's Yinervrf 
is chiefly knowiitt I 
summer resort 

IVorcester. 

This is the Iv^ 
county of MnssithB- 
setts, and ranks fourth in population and wealth. It oecn|)ia 
the larger part of the Middle Highlands, and the westan 
margin of the Atlantic plain, including some of the ridtest 
and most highly cultivated agricultural regions of the Stitf- 
The principal source of wealth is in the manufactures, whici 
are extensive and exceedingly varied. 

WoEci-sTER, often called the " heart of the commonwealllL 
is an enterprising and beautiful city. It is a prominent railrot^ 
centre, has a large country trade, and carries on a great variel; 
of manufactures, among which are iron and steel wire, agrienl 
tural implements and iron castings; machineiy for cotton, psp^ 
and woolen mills ; clothing and fire-arms. 

The College of the Holy Cross is Iwated here, also a P-tlyted 
I nic School, a State Normal School, and the Worcester Academi 



GEOGRAPHY OF MASSACHUSETTS. 



FrrcHBUEG is handsomely located and growing rapidly. It 
is largely engaged in manufacturing, especially chairs, cotton 
goods, and paper. 

Clinton manufactures larp^ quatitities of cotton and woolen 
goods and carpets. Athol, Blackstone, and several other towns 
also manufacture cottons and woolens. Gardner makes chairs 
and settees ; Winchenden, hollow wooden wai-es ; and Milford 
and North Brookfield, boots and shoes. At Westboi-o is the 
State Heforra School for boj-s. 

Franklin, Hampshire, and Hampden. 

These counties stretch across the Connecticut Valley, and 
include about one-third of the Middle Highlands and nearly 
one-half of the Western. 

They embrace an area a little lai^r than Worcester county ; 
bat their aggregate wealth and population is one-third less. 
Agriculture is the leading pursuit of the people, and tobacco 
is an important crop in the Connecticut Valley. Mills and 
manufactories are frequent on the smaller streams ; and since 
the magnifiiient water-power of the Connecticut, at Turner's 
and South Hadley Falls, has been made available, the best 
facilities in the country for manufacturing purposes are here 
furnished. 

SpsiHOFii:Ln, the largest city in the State west of Worcester, 
is an important railroad centre. It has a considerable country 
' trade, and is the seat of extensive manufactories and of a United 
States Arsenal. 

HoLTOKE, at South Hadley Falls, lias been built up within 
the past twenty-five years. It haa almost unlimited water- 
power, which is employed in manufacturing, especially cottons, 
woolens, and paper. Chicopee, besides cotton and woolen-mills, 
has a noted brass foundiy. At Westfield is a State Normal 
School. Wesleyan Academy is located at Wilbrahara, 

East Hampton is the seat of WilHstou Seminary, and South 
Jiadley of Mount Holyoke Female Seminary. Northampton is 
celebrated as one of the most beautiful towns in the country. 



It contains an asylum for the insane, and is the seat of Smith 
College for women. Amherst College and the State Agricul- 
tural College are located at Amherst. 

Deerfield and Greenfield are rich fanning towns, witli some 
manufactures. Turner's Falls, on the Connecticut, in the town- 
ship of Montague, though of recent growth, is the most impor- 
tant manufacturing town in Franklin county. The various 
works already located here, and the excellent facilities for 
transportation, give promise that it will become one of the 
great raapufacturing centres of the State. 

Berbsliire. 

This county comprises the extreme western portion of the 
State, including the Hoosac and Taconic mountain regions and 
the valleys between them. Quarries of white marble and soap- 
stone are among the mineral resources of the county. 

The elevated regions are, in winter, bleak and snowy, but in 
summer the air is cool and salubrious. Hence they form at- 
tractive summer resorts. The chief pursuit of the jieople in 
these districts is farming, esi>ecially dairying and stock-raising. 

The valley towns have a milder climate and are adapted to 
the various branches of agriculture. Many of them are largely 
engaged in manufacturing and are quite populous. 

PrrrsFiELD, the most populous town in the county, car- 
ries on a variety of manufactures. It is located in a picturesque 
regisn of the Housatonic valley. 

North Adams is an enterprising yillagewith extensive manu- 
factories of cotton and woolen fabrics. Near this place is the 
western entrance to the Hooeac tunnel, which pierces the Hoo- 
sac mountain, a distance of nearly four miles. 

Williamstown, the seat of Williams College, is the centre 
of a thriving farming region. Lee has valuable quarries of 
white marble. 

This section is noted for its picturesque beauty and health- 
fulness, and attracts cousiderable numbers of summer resi- 
dents. 




AREAS AND POPULATIONS OF THE PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD. 

Areas and Population of the United States are given in connection with the descriptive text, in the body of the book, and henoe do not appear in this table. 



Name of Countriea. 



Date 

of 
Oen- 
soa. 



NORTH AMERICA. 

NOKTH Amxbjca, (Continent A Islands) 

Greenland 

Britixh North America 

Bermnda 

Si. Pierre and Miqnelon (French) 

United States with Alaska 

Mexico 



Central America. 

Omtral America 

British Honduras 

Onatemala 

Ban Salvador 

Honduras 

Nicaragua 

Costa Bica 



West Indies. 

West India lalanda 

British Poasesnions together . 

Jamaica 

Spanish Poflsessions together 

Cuba 

Porto Rico 

French Posseesions 

Dutch PoflseMdona 

Banish Possessions 

SwediHh PomeMiions 

Haytian Republic 

Dominican RepnbUc 



SOUTH AMERICA. 

South America. (Continent A Islands) 

United States^ of Oolumbia 

Ecuador 

Peru 

BoUvia 

Chili 

Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego 

Falkland Islands 

Venezuela 

British (ruiana 

Dutch Oniana or Surinam 

French Guiana 

Smpirc of Brazil 

Paragvuiy 

Uruguay 

Argentine Republic 

Golapi^os Islands, to Ecuador 

Aurora and South Qeoxgia Island ... 



AFRICA. 

Afbica (Continent and Islands) 

North Africa (total) 

Marooco 

Algeria 

Tunis 

Tripoli, Barka, and Fezzan 

Egyptian Dominion 

Sahara 

Oentral Africa (total) 

Middle Soudan 

West Soudan, Senegal and Upper 

Qninea 

French Senegauibia 

Liberia 

Dahomey 

British PoitseAKions 

Portuguese PoflBesidonB 

Bquatorial Africa 

Eaat Africa (total) 

AhyRsinla 

South Africa (total) 

Portuguese PosRessions (Wait Coastt) . 
Portuguese Possessions (Bast Coast). . 

Ca|)e Colony 

Natal 

Orange River Free State 

Transvaal Republic 

Free Kafir Land 

Islanda In the Atlantic Ocean (total ), 

Madeira and Azores < 

Other Islands in the Atlantic Ocean . . 
lalanda in the Indian Ocean (total). I 

Madagascar 

Zanzibar 

Other Islands in the Indian Ocean . . 



isn 



1870 
1869 



1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1870 



1871 
1871 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1864 
1868 
1870 



1870 
1869 
1860 
1869 

1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 

1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1868 
1860 



Areas in Bnglish 
square miles. 



8,929,660 

769,817 

8,624,147 

34 

81 

8,608,b84 

761.676 



188,878 
18,600 
40.779 
7,386 
47.098 
68.171 
81,496 



91,668 

12,686 

4,261 

49,480 

46,880 

3,626 

1,017 

868 

118 

8 

10,206 

17,887 



—1 


6,959,447 


1870 


867,167 


^— 


218,928 


1871 


610,460 


— 


636.983 


1809 


132,616 


— 


876,462 


— 


4,741 


— 


868,288 


1871 


09,927 


1870 


69,71)8 




86,079 


— 


8,268,029 


1871 


63,781 


1871 


66,721 


1869 


871,848 


^— 


2,064 


— 


1.786 



1871 
1887 
1867 
1867 
1867 

1868 
1868 



11,656,620 

4,003,638 

269.686 

268.812 

46,717 

844,416 

669,104 

2,436,508 

1,449,697 

631,034 

818,664 

96,629 

9,576 

a»66 

17,116 

35,878 

1.522,264 

1,594.666 

158,384 

1,965,910 

.312,523 

382.264 

221,311 

17,801 

42,473 

114,358 

16,036 

4,034 

1,811 

2.723 

233,871 

228,573 

617 

4,681 



Population. 



51,864,000 

10,000 

8,888.600 

11,800 

4,000 

88,926,600 

9,178,000 



2,671,000 
35,600 

1.180,000 
600.000 
860,000 
860.000 
166^000 



4,214,000 

1,064,100 

606,^300 

2,068,900 

1,396,600 

616,000 

306,200 

35,600 

87,800 

2.90O 

672,000 

186,600 



25.675,000 


3.8 


8,000,000 


8.4 


1.-300,000 


6.9 


3,600,000 


« 4.9 


2,000,000 


3.7 


2,000,0(10 


16.1 


24,000 


0.06 


700 


0.14 


1,600,000 


4.2 


162,900 


1.6 


69,900 


1.0 


96,'200 


0.7 


10,000,000 


3.0 


1,000,000 


16.6 


800,000 


6.5 


1,812,000 ^ 


2.1 


unknown 


— 


uninhabited 


— 



192,520,000 

20,420,000 

2,760,000 

8,981,100 

2,000,000 

760,000 

800,000 

4,000,000 

77.800,000 

88,800,000 

88,600.000 

9)9,200 

718,000 

180.000 

577,300 

8,.'i00 

43,000,000 

29,700,000 

8,000,000 

16,000,000 

9,000,000 

800,000 

682,600 

269,400 

37,000 

120.000 

35.000 

466,000 

365.800 

99,100 

6,000.000 

5,000.000 

380,000 

620,000 



Inhabi^ 

ants on 

square 

mile. 



5.8 

0.01 

1.1 

491.7 

49.0 

10.70 

12.0 



14.2 
1.9 
28.9 
81.8 
7.4 
6.0 
7.7 



45.9 

83.4 

119.0 

43.6 

80.4 

165.5 

301.0 

96.8 

817.8 

862.6 

6ao 

7.6 



16.07 

5.1 

10.6 

11.3 

43.7 

2.2 

12.1 

1.6 

53.1 

61.4 

47.0 
2.2 
74.9 
47.7 
88.7 
0.2 
2&2 
18.6 
18.9 

ai 

8&7 

0.8 

3.1 

15.1 

0.9 

10.6 

2.2 

115.2 

27H.1 

.%.4 

35.6 

21.9 

616.8 

132.4 



Name of Countries. 



EUROPE. 

EvBOPZ (Continent and Islands) 

Northern States. 

Bnsaian Bmpire (Europe and Asia) 

Russia in Europe (with Poland) 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark 

Faroe and Iceland 



Central States. 

British Empire 

Great Britain and Ireland 

Asiatic Colonies 

Australian Colonies 

African Colonies 

North and South American Colonies . 

France 

Belgium 

Holland 

German Empire 

Prussia, including Liuienburg 

Bavaria (Kingdom) 

Saxony (Kingdom) 

Wttrtemberg (Kingdom) 

G-rand Duchies .*. . 

Baden 

Duchies 

Principalities 

Free Cities, Hambui^ and Bremen, 

Lftbeok 

Alsace and Loraine 

Luxemburg. 

Austrian Empire 

Bohemia 

Galida 

Hungary 

Transylvania 

Switoerland 

Southern States. 

Spain . 

Portugal 

Italy 

Greece 

Torkiah Empire (Europe and Asia). 

Ronmanla 

Servia 

ASIA. 

Asia (Continent and Islands) 

Russia in Asia 

Caucasus LandH 

Siberia 

Western Asia. 

Turkestan 

Turkey in Asia 

Arabia 

Persia 

Afghanistan (with Herat) 

Beloochistan 

Eastern Asia. 

India and British Burmah 

Ceylon 

Indochina 

F4wt Indian Archipelago 

Ohinese Empire 

China Proper 

Japan 

BaJttem Turkestan 



AUSTRALIA AND 
OCEANIA. 

Australia (Continent and Islands) , 

New South WaleK 

Victoria 

South Australia 

Noilhem Territory , 

Queensland 

Western Australia 

Tasmania 

New Zealand 

New Guinea 

Sandwich Islands 

iHlands under French rule 



Date 
of 
Cen- 
sus. 



1867 
1867 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 



1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1866 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1871 
ie7l 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 

1871 
1871 
1871 
lNi9 
1»J9 
18(i9 
1869 
1869 
1870 



1867 
1868 
1871 
1870 

1870 
1871 



1870 
1870 
1870 



1871 

1871 
1H70 
1870 
1870 



1871 
1871 
IWl 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1870 



Areas in Bnglish 
square miles. 



1871 
1871 
1871 

lb71 
1871 



3,848,954 



8,008,778 

S,059,S87 

170,598 

122,280 

14.753 

40,367 



8,060,000 

121,816 

936,725 

8,077,701 

266,982 

8,654.978 

904,091 

11,878 

12.H80 

20a619 

184.888 

29.292 

6,779 

7,682 

18,940 

6,912 

4,649 

2,174 

868 

6,696 

999 

240.848 

20,061 

80,809 

82,827 

21,216 

15,992 



192,966 
.S4,60l 

114.295 
19,.SI>8 

871,738 
4fiu710 
16,817 



16,923,513 

6,944.688 

169,630 

4,717.991 



469,206 
672,521 
1,026,088 
636.965 
251,165 
106,767 



1,568.744 

24,706 

752,088 

799,356 

3,741,847 

1,560.612 

149,399 

596.895 



3,425,209 

808,560 

88.461 

880,602 

523,531 

668,259 

975,824 

26,215 

106,259 

274,M8 

7,633 

11,097 



Population. 



301,600,000 



81,926.400 

71,196.400 

4,168.600 

1.758,000 

1,784,741 

79,755 



171,009,600 

81,817,100 

168,497,800 

1,958,600 

1,869,060 

5,078,200 

86w469,800 

5,021,800 

8,688,800 

41,058.100 

24,693.100 

4,861,400 

2.656,200 

1,818,500 

3,572.000 

1,461,400 

1,019,400 

476,300 

613,700 

1,549,500 

197,500 

36,904,400 

5.140,5(10 

5,444,700 

11,188,500 

2,115,000 

2,669,100 



16,874,800 
??,»96,200 

26.716.ai0 
1,457,900 

82,893,800 
4,500,000 
1,819,.'K)0 



794,000,000 

10,730,000 
4,661,81 
8,827,600 



7,87a000 
16,468,000 
4,000,000 
5,000,000 
4,000,000 
3,000,000 



206,225,600 

2,405.800 

21,018,100 

82,620,000 

446.500,000 

200,000.000 

34,785,800 

580,000 



4,305,300 

601,600 
729,900 
189,000 

120f100 
24,800 
99,300 

:294,000 

1,000,000 

68,000 

78,000 



Inhabit- 
ants on 
square 
mile. 



7a4 



10.2 
84.5 
24.4 
14.8 
120.9 
1.7 



21.8 

262.3 

173.4 

0.64 

7.2 

1.4 

178.7 

441.5 

2909 

197.0 

188.7 

165.9 

442.8 

241.4 

188.7 

247.0 

224.1 

218.9 

139.6 
276.8 
201.7 
149.4 
2S6.8 
179.6 
136.8 
i>9.6 
166.9 



84.8 
112.9 
2:i3.7 
75.3 
37.7 
96.3 
78.4 



4&9 

1.8 
27.5 
0.75 



17.3 

21.4 

39 

7.8 
15.9 
18.7 



132L8 

97.8 

27.9 

40.8 

119.3 

128.2 

282.8 

0.9 



1.2 

1.6 

8.25 

0.49 

0.18 

0.02 

8.8 

2,7 

3.6 

8.2 

7.02 



^ I 



GEOGRAPHICAL AND STATISTICAL TABLES. 



BHOWINO THB 

POPULATION OF THE PEMOIPAL 0ITIE8 OF THE WORLD. 




North America. 

UNITIDD STATBB. 
Gensiu of 1870. 

I. North Atlamtic States 

Boston, Mass 

Providence, R. I 

New Haven, Conn , 

Worcester^ Mass 

Lowell, Mass 

Cambridge, Mass 

Hartford, Conn 

Portland, Me 

Lawrence, Mass 

Cbv^estown, Mass 

Lynn, Mass 

Fall River, Mass 

Springfield, Mass 

Salem, Mass 

Manchester, N. H 

New Bedford, Mass 

Bridgeport, Conn 

Taunton, Mass 

Chelsea, Mass 

Bangor, Me -r^. . . 

Norwich, Conn 

Burlington, Vt. 

Lewiston, Me 

Haverhill, Mass 

,Newburyport, fiiass 

Newport, R. I 

Concord, N. H 

Waterbury, Conn 

Nashua, !N . H 

Biddeford, Me 

n. MiDDLK Atlan. States. 

New York, N.Y 

Philadelphia, Pa 

Brooklyn, N. Y 

Baltimore, Md 

Buffalo, N. Y 

Washington, D. C 

Newark, N. J 

Pittsburg, Pa 

Jersey City, N. J 

Albany,N. Y 

Rochester, N. Y 

Alleghany City, Pa 

Richmond, Va 

Troy,N. Y 

Syracuse, N. Y 

bcranton, Pa. 

Reading, Pa 

Paterson, N. J 

Wilmington, Del 

Utica,N. Y 

Harrisbui^, Pa 

Trenton, N. J. 

Oswege, N. Y 

Elizabeth, N. J 

Hoboken, N. J 

Lancaster, Pa 

Poughkeepsle. N.Y 

Camden, N. J 

Erie, Pa 

Wheeling, W. Va 

Norfolk, Va 

Petersburg, Va 

Auburn, N. Y 

Newburg, N. Y 

Williamsport, Pu 

Elmira, N. Y 

Cohoes, N. Y 

New Brunswick, N.J 

AUentown, Pa , 

Alexandria, Va 

Yonkers, N. Y 

Binghamton, N. Y 

Lockport, N. Y 

Greorgetown, C T- 

Schenectady, N. Y 

York, Pa... 

Rome, N.Y 



Population 



250,626 
68,904 
50,840 
41,105 
40,928 
39,634 
87,180 
31,413 
28,921 
28,323 
28,233 
26,766 
26,703 
24,117 
23,536 
21,320 
18,9^9 
18,629 
18,547 
18,289 
16,653 
14,387 
13,600 
13,092 
12,595 
12,521 
12,241 
10,826 
10,543 
10,282 



942,292 
674,022 
396,099 
267,354 
117,714 
109,199 
105,059 
86,076 
82,546 
76,216 
62,386 
53,180 
51,038 
46,465 
43,051 
35,092 
33,930 
33,579 
30,841 
28,804 
23,104 
22,874 
20,910 
20,832 
20,297 
20,233 
20,080 
20,045 
19,646 
19,280 
19,229 
18,950 
17,225 
17,014 
16,030 
15,863 
15,357 
15,058 
13,884 
13,570 
12,733 
12,692 
12,426 
11,384 
11,026 
11,003 
11,000 



North America — Continued. 



W.Troy, N.Y... . 

Altoona, Pa. 

Portsmouth, Va. . . 

Rondout, N. Y 

Ogdensburg, N. Y. 



m. S. Atlantic States. 

Charleston, S. C 

Savannah, Ga 

Atlanta, Ga 

Augusta, Ga 

Wilmington, N. C 



rV. Gulf States. 

New Orleans, La 

Mobile, Ala 

Galveston, Tex 

Vicksburg, Miss 

San Antonio, Tex. .*. 

Macon, Ga 

Montgomery, Ala 



V. Centkal States. 

St. Louis, Mo 

Chicago, 111 

Cincinnati, O 

Louisville, Ky 

Cleveland, O 

Detroit, Mich 

Milwaukee, Wis 

Indianapolis, Ind 

Memphis, Tenn 

Kansas City, Mo 

Toledo, O 

Columbus, O 

Dayton. O 

Nashville, Tenn 

Covington, Ky 

Quincy, 111 

Peoria, 111 

Kvansville, Ind 

Davenport, Iowa 

St. Paul, Minn 

St. Joseph, Mo 

Dubuque, Iowa 

Minneapolis and E. Minneapo- 
lis, Minn 

I/eavenworth, Kan 

Fort Wayne, Ind 

Springfield, Dl 

(irand Rapids, Mich 

Terre Haute, Ind 

Omaha, Neb 

New Albany, Ind 

Newport, Ky 

Burlmgton, Iowa 

Lexin^n, Ky 

Bloommgton. Ill 

La Fayette, Ind 

Sandusky, O 

Keokuk, Iowa 

Fond du Iac, Wis 

Oshkosh, Wis 

Springfield, O 

Little Rock, Ark 

Des Moines, Iowa 

Jackson, Mich 

£. Saginnw, Mich 

Aurora, 111 

Hamilton, O 

Rockford, III 

Madison, Ind 

Portsmouth, 

Galesburg, 111 

Hannibal, Mo 

Council Bluffs, Iowa 

; Zanesville, 

Akron, O 

VI. Pacific St a. and Terr. 

San Francisco, Cal 

Sacramento, Cal 

Oakland, Cal 

Stockton, Cal 



PopnladoD. 



10,693 
10,610 
10,492 
10,114 
10,076 



48,956 
28,235 
21,789 
15,389 
13,446 



191,418 
32,034 
13,818 
12,443 
12,256 
10,810 
10,588 

810,864 
208,977 
216,239 
100,753 
02,829 
79,577 
71,440 
48,244 
40,226 
32,260 
31,584 
31,274 
30,473 
25,865 
24,505 
24,052 
22,840 
21,830 
20,038 
20,030 
19,565 
18,434 

18,079 
17,873 
17,718 
17,364 
16,507 
16,103 
16,083 
15.396 
15;087 
14,930 
14,801 
14,590 
13,506 
13,000 
12,766 
12,764 
12,663 
12,652 
12,380 
12,035 
11,447 
11,350 
11,162 
11,081 
11,049 
10,709 
10,592 
10,158 
10,125 
10,020 
10,011 
10,006 

149,473 
16,283 
10,500 
10.066 



North America — CorUimted. 

BRITISH AMSBIOA. 

Montreal, P. Q. (1872) 

Quebec, P. Q. (1871) 

Toronto, P.O. (1871) 

Halifax, N. S. (1871) 

St. John, N. B. (1871) 

Hamilton, P. 0.(1871) 

St. John's, Newfound. (1869) 
Ottawa, P. O. (1871) 

MEXICO. 

Mexico (1862) 

LaPuebla(1869) 

Guadalaxara (1869) 

Guanaxuato (1869) 

QuereUro (1869) 

Jalapa(1869) 

San Luis (1869) 

Merida (1869) 

Monterey, (1869) 

Zacatecas (1869) 

Vera Cruz (1869) 

• 

OSNTBAIm amerioa. 

New Guatemala, Guatemala. . 

Leon, Nicaragua . 

San Jose, Cosu Rica 

S. Salvador, San Salvador . .. . 

Managua, Nicaragua 

Comayagna, Honduras 



Population. 



WEST indies. 

Havana, Cuba (1861) 

Kingston, Jamaica 

Matanzas (1853) 

Port-au-Prince, Hayti 

St. Domingo, Dominican Rep. 



South America. 

VENEZIJEIiA. 



Caracas (1869) 

Valencia 

Maracaibo .... 
Barcelona 



UNITED STATES OF 
COIjOMBIA. 



Bogota . . . 
Popaj-an. . 
Cartagena 
Socorro . . . 
Panama. . . 
Aspinwall. 



PEBIT. 

Lima (1871) 

Arequipa 

Cuzco(1857) 

Ayacucho 

Pasco 

Callao 

BCUADOB. 

Quito 

Guayaquil 

Cuenca 

BOIilVIA. 

La Paz (1865) 

ICochabamba(1865)... 

Sucre 

Potosi 



117,780 
59,700 
46,100 
29,580 
28,990 
26,720 
22,550 
21,540 



210,300 
75,600 
70,000 
63,000 
47,000 
37,200 
34,600 
23,500 
13,500 
15,400 
10,000 



40,000 
25,000 
25,000 
15,000 
10,000 
8,000 

196,800 
35,000 
26,000 
20,000 
15,000 



OTTTTiT. 



Santiago (1865) . 
Valparaiso (1865) 



47,000 
25,000 
25,000 
12,000 



45,000 
33,000 
18,000 
12,000 
11,000 
7,000 



160,100 
35,000 
30,000 
25,000 
14,000 
10,000 



70,000 
20,000 
20,000 



78,400 
40,700 
24,000 
22,800 



U5,400 
70,400 



South America — Coniimutd. 

ABOMNTlNJil BSFITB. 

Buenos Ayres (1869) 

Tucuman 

Corricnteg (1865) ' 

Cordova (1857) " 

XJBXJaUAY. 

Montevideo 

PAJ 
Asuncion (1857) 

BBAS 

Rio Janeiro (1867) 

Bahia 

Pemambuco 

Maranhio, San Luiz de 
Para 



m 



m 



Ehirope. 

NORTHERN STATES. 
BUSSI^. 



St. Petersburg (1869). 

Moscow (1867) 

Warsaw (1867) 

Odessa (1867> 

Kishenew 

Riga (1867) 

Saratov (1867) 

Vilna (1867) 

Kasan(1867) 

Kiev (1867) 

Kharkov (1867) 

Tula (1867) 

Berditchev (1867) 

Astrakhan (1867) 

Nijni-Novgorod (1867). 
Voronez (1867) 



81VEDEN. 

Stockholm (1871) 

Goteboiv (1869) 

Norrkoping(1868)... 
Malmo 



irOH^WAY. 

Christiania(1865).... 

Bergen (1865) 

Drontheim (1865) 



«7,II09 



121,116 

104,011), 



60^ 
«,1I10 



DENMARK. 

Copenhagen (1870).... 
Odense (1870) 



CENTRAL STATES. . 

ENQIiAm). 

London (1871) 

Liverpool (1871) 

Manchester (1871) 

Birmingham (1871) 

Leeds (1871) 

Sheffield (1871) 

Bristol (1871) 

Salford (1871) 

Newcastle on lyne (1871)... 

Bradford (1871) 

Hull (1871) 

Portsmouth (1871) 

Sunderland (1871) 

Brighton (1871) 

Nottingham (1871) 

Preston (1871) 

Bolton (1871) 

Oldham (1871) 

Norwich (1871) 



47,W 
41,M 



U6,»0 
3MA) 



19^ 



161,IR 
17,0(» 



-I 



49P0 
355,it)0 
343,706 

ISidOO 

m,m 

145,S» 
121.6i» 
113,0Wi 

86,9W 



800TIJLND. 

Glasgow (1871) 

Edinburgh (1871) 

Dundee (1861) 

Aberdeen (1861) 



479,900 
SOLTOO 



73^1 



^ 



GEOGRAPHICAL AND STATISTICAL TABLES. 






Europe — Com^mmmA 

IBBULND. 

Doblm(1871) 

Belfast (1871) 

Cork (1871) 

Limerick (1871) 



FBANCB. 



Paris (1866) 

Lyon (1866) 

MarseiUe (1866) . . 
Bordeaux (1866).. 

Lille (1866) 

Toulouse (1866)... 

Nantes (1866) 

Rouen (1866) 

St. Etienne (1866). 

Brest (1866) 

Toulon (1866) . . . . 
Le Havre (1866).. 
Reims (1866) 



Brussels (1869) . 
Antwerp (1869). 
Ghent (1869)... 
Li^(1869).... 
Bruges (1869) . . 






HOLIjAND. 

Amsterdam (1869) 

Rotterdam (1869) 

The Hague (1869) 

Utrecht (1869) 

Leyden (1869) 

Groningen (1869) 



FBU8&LA.. 



BerUn (1873) 

Bresiau (1871) 

Colore (1871) 

Kcmigsbei^ (1871) 

Hanover (1871) 

Fr&nkfort-on-the-Main (1871). 

DanziV (1871) 

Magdeburg (1871) 

StetUn(1871) 

Bar-men (1871). ... , 

Aijc-la-Chapelle (1871) , 

Altona (1871) 

ElbMjrfeld(1871) 

Diitfseldorf (1871) , 

Cresfeld (1871) 

Powen(1871) 

Halle (1871) 

Cassel(1871) 

Potsdam (1871) 

Erfurt(1871) 

Frankfort on-the-Oder (1871) , 

SAXONT. 

Dresden (1871) 

Leipzig (1871) 

Checnnite (1871) 



FBSE! CITDCS. 
Hamburg (1871) 



FOPTTLAHOF OF THE PRnrOIPAL OITIESOF THE WORLD— Oontmnfld. 



Fopolatton. 



295,800 

174,400 

78,400 

39,800 



1,825,300 
324,000 
300,100 
194,200 
154,700 
126,900 
112,000 
100,700 
96,600 
79,800 

n,ioo 

74,900 
60,700 



314,100 
126,700 
121,500 
106,400 
49,800 



264,700 
116,200 
90,100 
59,300 
39,300 
37,600 



929,000 
208,000 
129,200 
112,100 
104,200 
90,900 
89,100 
84,500 
76,100 
74,500 
74,200 
74,100 
71,400 
69,400 
57,100 
53,400 
52,600 
46,400 
43,800 
43,600 
43,200 



177,100 

106,900 

68,200 



240,300 



Europe — Contimued. 

Bremen (1871) 

Lubeck(1871) 

BAVABLA. 

Munich (1871) 

Nuremberg (1871) 

Augsburg (1871) 

Wurtzbuig (1871) 

Batisbon (1871) 

W U HTJUMBEBG. 

Stuttgart (1871) 

Ulm(1871) 

BADEN. 

Mannheim (1871) 

Carlsruhe (1871) 

Freiburg (1871) 

Heidelberg (1871) 

AUBTBIA. 

Vienna(1869) 

Pesth, Hungary 

Prague, pohemia (1869) 

Lembeig, Galicia (1869) 

Gratz, Stvria (1869) 

BrUnn, Moravia (1869) 

Trieste, Dlyria (1869) 

Szegedin, Hungary (1869) 

Theresienstadt, Hungary ('G9) 
Buda, orOfen,Hungar>*'(18G9) 

Cracow, Galicia (1869) 

Presburg, Hungaiy (1869) 

SWITZHBIiAND. 

(lenera (1870) 

Zurich (1870) 

Basle (1870) 

Berne (1870) 

Lausanne, Yaud (1870) 

SOUTHERN STATES. 



Madrid (1871) 

Barcelona (1860) 

Sevilla (1860) 

YalencU (1860) 

Malaga (1860) 

Mura«(1860) 

Cadiz (1860) 

Zaragoza (I860) 

Granada (1860) 

FOBTITGAIi. 

Lisbon (1863) 

Oporto (1863) 

Braga (1863) 

ITALT. 

Naple8(l872) 

Milan (1872) 

Rome (1872) 

Palermo (1872) 

Turin (1872) 



Popoladon. 



82,900 
39,700 



160,500 
82,900 
51,300 
40,000 
29,200 



91,600 
26,300 



39,600 
36,600 
24,(300 
<)0,0U0 



833,000 

200,500 

157,300 

87,100 

80,700 

73,600 

120,000 

70,200 

56,300 

54,000 

49,800 

46,500 



67,400 
56,700 
44,800 
36,000 
26,500 



332,000 

189,900 

118,300 

107,700 

94,700 

80,800 

71,500 

67,400 

60,300 



224,100 
86,300 
19,500 



448,700 
262,000 
244,500 
219,400 
207,800 



Europe — CoiUmued. 

Florence (1872) 

(5enoa(1872) 

Venice (1872) 

Bologna (1872) 

Me8ana(1872) 

Livomo (1872) 

Catania (1872) 

Yerona (1872) 

Padua (1872) 

Modena(1872) 

Ban (1872) 

Pisa (1872) 

Parma (1872) 

Brescia (1872) 

Piacenza (1872) 

OBJflJBCJB. 

Athens (1867) 

Corfu (1867) 

Zante(1867) 

TUKKBY or JBUKOFS. 

• 

Constantinople (1864) 

Bukhare^t (1860) 

Adrianople (1869) 

Salonika (1871) 

Jassy (1860) 

Bosna Send (1867) 

Gallipoli 

'Western Asia. 

BUSBIA IN ASIA. 

(/nl867.) 

Tashkend (1868) 

Tiflis, (^reorgia 

Irkutzk, ) 

Tomsk, > Siberia. 

Tobolsk, J 

lUBKBBTAN. 

Yarkand 

Bokhara (1866) 

KaAhgar (1869) 

Kokan 

Damascus 

Smyrna 

Baghdad (1869) 

Aleppo 

Beirut (1866)... 

Bmsa , 

Basflorah 

Diarbekr 

Jerusalem 

Mecca.. 

Teheran 

Tabriz (1868) 
Ispahan 



Pi^Nilalloii. 



167,100 

130,300 

128,900 

116,000 

111,900 

97,100 

84,400 

67,100 

66,100 

56,700 

50,500 

50,300 

45,500 

88,900 

35,000 



43,400 
25,300 
20,300 



1,075,000 
121,700 
100,000 
85,000 
65,700 
50,000 
50,000 



80,000 
60,900 
27,400 
24,400 
20,300 



120,000 
70,000 
65,000 
65,000 



200,000 

150,000 

150,000 

100,000 

100,000 

60,000 

20,000 

35,000 

20,000 



50,000 



120,000 

110,000 

60,000 



We$tem Asia — (kmimued. 



Candahar 

Herat (1865) 

Cabool 

BEIiOOGHISTAH. 

Kelat 

Eastern Asia. 

INDIA. 

Calcutta (1872) 

Bombay (1872).; 

Hyderabad (1870) 

Madras(1872) 

Lucknow (1871) 

Patna(1857) 

Benares (1866) 

Delhi (1869) 

Sirinagnr. 

Bangkok 

Singapore (1869) 
Hue 

Su-chan 

Peking (1845) 

Canton 

Hang-chau. . . 
Fuh-chau .... 
Ningpo...... 

Shanghai 

Amoy. 

Tokio(Yedo) in 1872 

Kioto (Miaoo) in 1872 

Osaca 

AfHoa. 

Cairo (1871) 

Alexandria ( 1 871 ) 

Jakoba, Soudan (1867) 

Tunis(1869) 

Marocco (1862) 

Abeokuta, Guinea (1863) 

Fez, Marocco (1868) 

Algiers (1866) 

Rhartoom, Nubia (1864) 

Tananarive, Madagascar 

Port- Louis, Mauritius 

Cape-tO¥m (1865) 

Funchal, Madeira 

Oceania. 

Melbourne, Australia (1871). . . 
Manila, Philippine I. (1858).. . 

Sydney, Australia (1871) 

Batavia, Java 

Samarang, Java 

Honolulu, Sandwich Islands. . 



Fopuktkm. 



100,000 

100,000 

70,000 



12,000 



447,600 
644,400 
400,000 
895,400 
284,800 
284,100 
200,000 
154,400 
40,000 



500,000 
150,000 
100,000 



2,000,000 
1,648,800 
1,236,000 
800,000 
600,000 
400,000 
276,600 
250,000 



789,000 
370,000 
373,000 



355,900 

219,600 

150,000 

125,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

52,600 

45,000 

80,000 

35,000 

28,500 

18,200 



193,700 
160,000 
134,800 
118,300 
50,000 
13,500 



\ 



FOFUIjATION of OAFITAIj dTTIBS OF THIS UNITBD STATUS. (0«nsaa of 1870, OflloiaL) 



Albany, N. Y 76,216 

Annapolis, Md 5,744 

Augu.sU, Me 7,808 

Austi n^ Tex 4,428 

Atlar^ta, Ga. 21,789 

Bois^ aty, Idaho 995 

Bostc^n, Mass. 250,526 

CaT8» Ti City, Nev.» 3,042 

Charl *ston, W. Va 3,162 

Cheyenne, Wy. T.« 1,460 



Columbia, S. C^ 9,298 

Ck)lumbu8, 31,274 

(Uncord, N. H 12,241 

Denver, Ck>l 4,759 

Des Moines, Iowa 12,035 

Dover, Del 1,906 

Frankfort, Ky 5,306 

Harrisburg, Pa 23,104 

Hartford, Conn 37, 180 

Helena, Montana * 3,107 



Indianapolis, Ind 48,244 

Jackson, Miss 4,234 

Jefferson City, Mo 4,420 

Lansing, Mich 5,241 

Little Kock, Ark 12,380 

Lincoln, Neb.« 2,441 

Madison, Wis. 9,176 

Montgomerv, Ala 10,588 

Montpelier,'Vt« 3,()23 

Nashville, Tenn 25,865 



1 Inelndes 286 of I 



Asylum. 



* Precinct. 



New Orleans, La 191,418 

Newport, R. 1 12,521 

Olympia, W. T.« 1,203 

Providence, R. 1 68,904 

Raleigh, N C 7,790 

Richmond, Va 51,038 

Sacramento, Cal 16,283 

Salem, Oregon^ 1, '39 

Salt Lake City, Utah T. 12,854 



* Townddp. 



Santa Fe, New Mex 4,765 

Springfield, 111 ] 7,364 

St Paul, Minn 20,030 

Tallahassee, Fla 2,023 

Topeka, Kan 5,790 

Trenton, N.J 22,874 

Tucson, Arizona T.< 3,224 

Washington, C. T 109, 199 

Tankton, Dakota T 787 



GEOGRAPHICAL AND STATISTICAL TABLES. 



VaiTED STATES SBVCATIOITAL STATISTICS (CrarSVS FOB 1S70). 



/ 



StetMHld 

TexritorlM. 



AhtlMina , 

Axiiooa 

ArkanMM 

Callfoniift 

Colorado 

Connooticat . . 

Dakota 

Delaware 

D. of Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia. 

Idaho 

liUnolt. ..*... 

Indiaiia 

Iowa. 

Kaosaa 

Kentuekj .... 
Louisiana .... 

Maine 

Maryland ..... 
MaMachuMttn. 

Michigan 

Mlane-'ota. .... 
MlaeiMlppi . . . , 

MlMOUIl , 

Montana ...... 

Nebraska 

NeTada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey. . . . 
New Mexico.. .. 

New York 

N. Carolina. . . . 

Ohio 

On^n 

Pennsyhrania . . 
Rhode Iiiland. . 
8. Carolina .... 

Tennessee. 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington . . . 
W. Virginia.... 

Wiseonsin 

Wyoming 



Total 183,198 



Public Schoola. 



Tsech- 
en. 



8,006 

1.936 

1.^3 

156 

2,357 

48 

888 

«18 

265 

827 

26 

20,097 

11,042 

8.866 

1,864 

6,851 

469 

6.626 

2,150 

6.140 

8,977 

2,758 

7,862 

46 

81B 

66 

8.110 

8,016 

6 

28.729 

l.'^W 

21,718 

708 

17,118 

776 

781 

2,141 



4,622 

171 

168 

2,6«7 

7,669 

4 



Pupils. 

67,268 

72,046 

76,627 

4,617 

88,449 

1,228 

16385 

11,182 

10,182 

11.160 

1,048 

677,628 

446,076 

206,928 

68,080 

218,240 

26,882 

162,766 

88,226 

242,146 

264,828 

106,406 

820^18 

1,544 

17,052 

1,866 

69,408 

80,106 

786 

719.181 
41.912 

787,606 
29,822 

745.784 
27,260 
81,862 
82,970 



Income. 



S629,626 

662,461 

1,627,788 

76,025 

1,426,846 

8,684 

127.728 

489,929 
76,889 

176,844 

16,178 

7,810,266 

2,068/99 

8,246,862 

660,686 
1,16»361 

478,707 

848,485 
1,146,067 
8,207,826 
2,164,489 

885,204 

8,092,788 
82,925 

182,100 
81,278 

408.810 

l/>62,678 

1,01)0 

8,912,024 

206,181 
8,628,145 

189,887 
7,292,946 

855,682 

279,728 

668,008 



Not Public Classleal, Tech- 
nical k Proftadonal Schools. 



62,007 

8,700 

4,760 

101,498 

887,006 

176 

6.228,060 $64^)80,678 



616,702 

96,770 

88,746 

660,811 

2,209,884 

2,876 



Tfaeh- 
en. 

207 

79 
266 

12 
106 

68 
184 

82 
406 

6n 

826 
810 

78 
618 
440 
219 
418 
682 
816 

61 

78 

717 

8 

18 

180 
106 

21 

2,049 

842 

1,018 

69 
1,201 

42 
189 
686 

67 

6 
204 
880 

12 

78 
176 

12,767 



PupUsL 



4,218 

2,tf8 

4,861 

121 

1,841 

859 
1,814 

580 
9,«68 

11,765 
8.887 
6,468 
1,181 

16,542 
5,192 
6,691 
6,568 
7,942 
6,480 
798 
1,461 

12,820 

60 

166 

8^44 

un 

486 

48,728 

6,n2 

21,098 

1,746 

21,206 

1,106 

2,120 

19,069 

800 

120 

4,196 

6«861 

260 

1,672 

8,600 



265,190 



Ineome. 



•276.866 

66,967 

1,040,886 

6,800 

266,218 

6i,660 
221,810 

11,005 
886,067 

806,872 

866,611 

282,191 

119,241 

1,042,100 

448,825 

202,874 

626,490 

1,076,428 

297,165 

76,876 

96,889 

061.906 

1,2»0 

16,900 

148.968 

198.847 

16,760 

8.722,198 

284,820 

1,068.899 

61,128 

1,719,058 

78,650 

206,040 

047,764 

88,560 

1,800 

112,167 

600,487 

6,968 

78,406 

807,658 



•17,676,907 



NotPubne. Other Bchoob. 



TCMSh- 

ers. 


Pupils. 


149 


4,866 


7 


182 


252 


7,028 


808 


6,629 


20 


896 


468 


8,831 


4 


82 


69 


1,881 


221 


6W 


185 


8,958 


1.702 


45,842 


7 


100 


8,^8 


78397 


285 


10.064 


148 


6,278 


18 


671 


852 


11367 


^»9!S 


29,147 


142 


4,180 


724 


17,595 


889 


19,250 


266 


6319 


n 


8,065 


1,660 


41,990 


949 


87,204 


11 


161 


14 


406 


28 


617 


66 


1326 


767 


48,124 


46 


1,124 


•»If2 


99,118 


R42 


16,384 


828 


82,009 


54 


1,026 


^•2£? 


44,924 


184 


4,148 


188 


4,767 


761 


28;i92 


649 


22,276 


408 


20,947 


884 


6,660 


2.1J5 


**'*S 


27 


479 


78 


1,784 


110 


8,406 


11 


180 


25,077 


726,688 



Inoome. 



•71370 

6,000 

78,614 

277,789 

7,090 

164320 

000 

81,488 

160,006 

67,176 

692388 

8,760 

1368372 

69,401 

42360 

7,850 

846,078 

277,662 

60,894 

225,668 

688,690 

40,189 

688,600 

660,070 

7,045 

6300 

29^ 

27.622 

1326380 

12,180 

196,441 
627,600 

67312 
016416 
180,880 

92,190 
819380 
881380 
149,147 

78,488 

647,878 

8,668 

19344 

88378 
6300 



XFiriTXD STATES CSVBU8 FOB 1870. 

With the Population of oath dUauUfor half a eetthiry. 



flls^esi 



New lork < 

FmnsylTanla . . 

Ohio 

Illinois 

Misfloori 

Indiana 

Mas^achu*etts. . 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Michigan 

Iowa 

Georgia. ....... 

N. Carolina. . . . 

Wisconsin 

Alabama 

N. Jerwy 

Miralssippl 

Texas 

Maryland 

Louifiaiia^ 

8. Carolina 

Maine 

CaUfomia 

Connecticut. . . . 

Arkansas 

Minne<-( ta 

West Virginia. . 

Kani«i( 

Vermont 

N. Hampshire.. 
Rhode Islaud . . 

Florida 

Nebraska 

Delaware 

Orpgon 

Nevada 

Territories 

Total Union... 



vara. 


1880. 


UBOl 


IMO. 


4387,464 


8380,786 


8397384 


2,428321 


8322.060 


23O63I6 


2311.786 


1,724,088 


2,666380 


2339311 


136O329 


1319.467 


2,589391 


1,711361 


851.«70 


470.188 


1,721.296 


1,182,012 


682,044 


888,702 


1,680,687 


1360,428 


966,416 


066366 


1,457361 


1381,066 


Si'^1* 


787.699 


1321311 


1,155,684 


082.406 


779328 


1366320 


1,109,801 


1302,n7 


629310 


1325,168 


1396318 


1,421,061 


I'SS'SI 


1,187384 


749.118 


897,654 


212,267 


1,194320 


674,918 


192314 


48,112 


1,184,109 


1,057366 


900,185 


691302 


1,071,881 


776,881 


805,891 


80,946 


1,064,966 


992,622 


869,089 


768,419 


996392 


964.201 


771,628 


690,766 


906,006 


072,086 


489355 


87^5,800 


827,922 


791,805 


606326 


876,661 


818,899 


604,215 


212302 


— 


780,894 


687,049 


668,084 


470,019 


726316 


708,002 


617,7P2 


8^.411 


705,606 


708,708 


068,507 


604386 


626,915 


028,279 


688,169 


601,798 


682,031 


879,994 


92397 


- 


587.464 


460.147 


870,792 


800,978 


484,4n 


48\450 


209397 


97374 


446,056 


172,028 


6,077 


— 


442,014 


— 


— 


- 


878,299 


107300 


-. 


— 


880,551 


815,098 


814120 


201348 


818300 


826,078 


817,976 


284,574 


214.854 


174,620 


147/.46 


106,880 


188348 


140,424 


87,446 


54,477 


129,822 


28,841 


— 


— 


125.015 


112,216 


^^•55? 


78,066 


101,883 


62,466 


18394 


- 


58,m 


6,857 


- 


— 


720,000 


269377 
81,448,m 


124,614 


48,n2 


88,925.586 


28,191370 


17,060,468 



um. 



1318.606 

1348388 

087306 

167,446 

140466 

848,081 

010,408 

087317 

081304 

1311,406 

81,089 

610328 

787387 
809,627 
320328 
186,021 

447,040 
215,789 
681.186 
899.466 

297,075 
80388 



280,062 

289328 

97,190 

84,780 

70,748 



80384 
12300,020 



13?2,111 

1,017307 

68I395 

66,1S1 

664157 

147,178 

08,119 

fi6l.lft 

422,761 

1.066,130 

8.766 

840JMS 



137^ 

t77,4» 

75,448 

4073S0 

16239 
6(0,741 



275,148 
143S6 



244IB 



72,740 



93as3B 



TERRITORIES, 1870. 



Columbia 181,700 

New Mexico 111,808 

Utah L9,C81 

Alaska (nnoxic'd). 70,461 



Indian Territory.. 68,162 

Colorado 47.164 

Arizona 41.710 

Dakota 40301 



Montana 8 

WashlnKton 87;482 

Idaho 30388 

Wyoming 11318 



STATISTICS 07 AOBICULTUSE IS THE UKITSD STATES, 1870. 



state* and 
Territories. 



I Alabaoia 

t Arliona 

s Arkansas 

4 California 

s Colorado 

s Connecticut. . . 

7 Dakota 

s Delaware 

• D. of Columbia 

10 Florida 

II Geoi^ 

IS Idaho 

IS Illinois 

u Indiana. ...... 

15 Iowa 

16 Kansas 

17 Kentucky 

18 Louisiana 

10 Maine 

» Maryland 

ai Massschusetts. 

n Mlcbiipin 

n Minnesota .... 
M Missi4i4ppi. ... 

S3 Missouri 

M Montana 

S7 Nebraska 

IS N«Tada 

ssN. H«npAhire. 
soNew J<»rRey... . 
31 New Mexico. .. 

u New York 

ssN. Carolina 

.-MOhio 

SB Oregon 

MPennsyWania.. 
37 Rhode Iflland.. 
as 8. Carolina 

39 Tennessee 

40 Texas 

41 Utah 

4s Vermont 

43 Virginia 

44 Washington. . . 
45 West Virginia. 

46 Wisconsin 

4T Wyoming 

Total 



AcrMOff 

Improved 

Land. 



Wheat, 
Bushels oC 



6,062,204 

14,585 

1369,821 

6,218,133 

95,694 

1,646,762 

42,645 

696.116 

8,266 

786,172 

6381,866 

26,608 

19,829,962 

10,104,279 

9396,467 

1,971,008 

8,11)8360 

2,046,640 

2,917,798 

2,914,007 

1,786,221 

6.096,939 

2,322,102 

4,209,146 

9,19).615 

84,674 

647,<'31 

92,644 

2334,467 

1,976,474 

148,007 

16,627,21)6 

6,268,742 

14,469,188 

1,116,290 

11315,966 

289,080 

8,010,689 

6348.278 

2,964386 

118,756 

8,078,267 

8,166,040 

192316 

238O354 

6399,843 



1883Z1.099 



1,066,068 

27,062 

747,786 

16,676,702 

268,474 

88,144 

170,662 

896,477 

8,782 

2,127,017 

76,6S0 

80028,406 

27,747,222 

29,436,692 

2391,196 

6,728,704 

93O6 

278,796 

6,774306 

OA. Aifl 

16366,774 

18,W6.'»78 

274,479 

16.316,926 

181,184 

2,126,086 

228,866 

198,621 

2.801,438 

8 2,822 

12,178,462 

2,859379 

27,882,169 

2,340.746 

19,672367 

7R4 

788,610 

6,188,916 

416,112 

668,473 

464,708 

7388.787 

217,043 

2,488343 

26,006344 



Indian 

Com, 

Bushela of. 

16,9n,948 

82,041 

18382,146 

1,221,222 

282,908 

1370364 

138,140 

8,010,390 

28,020 

2,225,056 

17,646,459 

6,760 

129,921396 

61,094388 

68,985.066 

11,025325 

60,091,006 

7396,628 

1,089,888 

11,701,817 

1397307 

14,066338 

4.748.117 

16,687.816 

66,084,076 

820 

4,786,n0 

9,660 

1377,766 

8,746384 

640,823 

16,462,825 

18,454.215 

67301,144 

72,138 

84,702,006 

811,957 

7,614,207 

41,343,614 

20354388 

95357 

1,699,882 

17,649,304 

21,781 

8,197,86«i 

16,088398 



Rice, 
Pounds of. 



222,946 
78,021 



401,687 
22,277380 



16354,912 



Tobacco, 
Pounds of. 



874,627 



287,746,626 760344348 



2,060381 



32304,825 

8399 

68344 



78,636,021 



162,742 

100 

694,886 

68,809 

890 

8328,796 

" 260 

157,405 
288,596 

63^,274 

9325.392 

71,792 

83,241 

105305,869 

15341 

16 

15,785,889 

7312,885 

6,385 

8,247 

61,012 

12320.483 

600 

6,968 

26 

165,334 

40,871 

8387 

2,849,796 

11,160,087 

18,741,978 

8347 

8,467339 

796 

34,806 

21,465,462 

69,706 

72,671 

37,066,364 

1,682 

2,046,459 

960,818 

262,736341 



Cotton, 
Bales of. 



429,482 

247366 
84 



89,789 
473,934 

466 

3 

7 

1,060 

860,882 



664,938 
1346 



106 



144386 



221300 

181,>»42 

360,628 

22 

183 

2 



Wool, 
Pounds of. 



881358 

670 

214,784 

11391,743 

204,925 

264,119 

8,810 

68,816 

^362 

846347 

8,416 

6.789,249 

6,029,028 

2,967,048 

885,005 

2384,450 

140,428 

1,774,168 

485318 

806.659 

8,726,146 

401,186 

288,286 

8,649.390 

100 

74,665 

27,029 

1,129,442 

386,609 

684,980 

10,609,225 

799,667 

20,589,643 

1,080,638 

6361,722 

77.828 

156314 

1389.762 

1351,328 

109,018 

3,102,137 

877,110 

162,n3 

1,503341 

4,090370 

80,000 



8,011,966 100,102387 514,092,683 



Butter, 
Pounds of. 



8.218,763 

800 




302,920 

6,nc,oo7 

209,786 

1,171,968 

4,496 

100,969 

4,499,572 

111,480 

86,068,405 

22916,886 

27312,179 

6,022,768 

11374,978 

822,406 

11,636,482 

6,014,729 

6359,161 

24,400,185 

9322,010 

2,613321 

14,465,825 

408,080 

1,539,535 

110,880 

6,965,060 

8.266,028 

12312 

107,147,526 

4397,834 

60,266,872 

1,418,373 

60334,644 

941,199 

1,461,980 

9371,969 

8,712,747 

810385 

17.844396 

6,979,269 

407306 

6.044,475 

22,473,086 

1,200 



Tons of. 



10,618 31 

109 

6389 92 

661,773 

19,787 

663328 

13,847 

41,890 

2,019 

17 062 
IO3I8 644 
6386 

2,747389 
1,070,768 
1,777339 

490389 

204399 

8,776 80,706 

1,053,416 

223,119 

597,46r> 

1,290,923 

695,0r)8 

8,324 49 

615,611 40 

18.727 

160354 

33,855 

612,648 

62> 975 

4,209 

6,614,205 

83,540 35 

2,289,665 

75357 

2,848,219 

89,015 

10,6G5 13 

116,582 1,410 

1«,982 2,020 

27,805 

1,020,669 

199,883 

30,233 

224,164 

1,287,651 

8,180 

27316.048 87,043 



Cane 
Sticnr, 
Hhdn. 



KANTrFAcrnnmro. 



Capital. 



•6,n4,062 
150,700 

1,782.018 
89,728,202 

2,835,006 

96,(81.278 

79,200 

10339,098 

6,021,926 

1,679380 
18,980,126 
742300 
94368.067 
62,052,426 
22,420,188 

4,319.060 
29,277,809 
18,313,974 
89,796,190 
83,438,729 
231,077,882 
71,. 12,288 
11,998,729 

4301,714 
80,267,244 

1,794,800 

2,109,968 

5.127,790 
86,023,743 
79,000,719 

1,4')0,'9 
866,994,820 

8,140,478 
141,928,964 

4.376,849 

406,821,P46 

66357,822 

fi,400,418 
15,^9^,295 

5384,110 

1391,898 
20,829,637 
18,466,400 

1,888,674 

11,064.620 

41381,872 

889.400 



Producta. 



•18,040,644 

186,410 

4,629,284 

66,594366 

2362,820 

161,066,474 

178/,70 

16,791388 

9398,178 

4.686,408 

81,196,116 

1,047,624 

206,fi20,672 

108,(17378 

46384,822 

11,776,888 

64,626,809 

24,161,905 

79,407321 

76,596,618 

663,912,568 

118.394,676 

28,110,700 

8,164,756 

206,218,429 

2,494311 

6.788312 

16,870389 

71.068340 

100387,782 

1,480,868 

786,104,661 

10,021327 

260,n8.610 

6,877,887 

711,804.844 

111,418,fl54 

0,868,661 

84362,686 

11,«7308 

2,348.010 

82,184,006 

88.364,822 

2361,068 

24,102301 

77,214326 

766,424 



192,118306,760 •4,282326,442 9222384,864 S15S396JM 



Capital. 



nodi 



•80,600 
6,600 

90.070.976 
2,886386 
1,406,100 

80,210 



145,800 

1,068.640 

4314.128 

610,608 

756,224 

179,180 

761.460 

100 

607,768 

86,889,780 

944.260 

9.962374 

18,600 

8,4»,a60 

23I8.6I8 

14360 

82.268,400 

208,460 

2,fi01,700 

8884,000 

4396,001 

1368,100 

0317,107 

821320 

84,600378 

8O3OO 

187.000 

014388 

UO 

44300 

8,404.700 

1,118,000 

8O73OO 

2364,480 

787.788 

861,000 



•5S3M)t 

84300 1 
a 

8381.804 

850374 • 

i;a7,4n« 

T 

lO30S> 
- I 

a 

1,188311° 

6308301 ■ 

14874TI1* 

1,068,481 *> 

174*78* 

tt83lfi>7 

13D0» 

ea,7iR» 

8.444,188 » 

1,4083SS« 

7,199.11Sa 

863B0* 

SI 

8,4723130 

4380.48S«* 

8D,18()0 

11,16^463 « 

823,806 > 

2354,475 » 

348356 n 

4.3M.6ol« 

688308** 

7,7Jil344» 

417,797 » 

76306390 » 

60.000 B 

19388" 

776382* 

900 «• 

14310 « 

906,410 « 

4003 4 « 

100361 " 

a388.gl« 

. 610382* 

860.000 « 



PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY. 



la the Ibllowinff Tocabulary, warj oonaoiuuit employed in the pronunciation, except H and v, and erery Towel not marked in the manner indicated belo v, has the loaiid ordhurUy ffiwea to it in 
a similar oombination in English word«. All marks employed to indicate the proauaciation ara itio same a^ ard n»td in the la«t edition of Wbbstkr'm DiarioxAar. 

ft, d, I, o, Q, are to l>e pronounced as in malf, ntfte, mite, mule, muU. A, 6, I, 5, Q, are pronounced as in hat, met, pit, cot, hut. ft, S, 6, a little shorter than i, 6, 5. 

ft'repre<«*nt8 the sound of a in fur : and S) that of a in/ati. g i^^i Uiied Iwfore e and i, to reprvwat tho hard sound of jf. fi i^ pronounced ai in caion (can-yon), g, pronounced like s. 

N expnM«es no Hound, is not pronounced at all ; but merely indicated the nasal sound of the Towcin which immediately precede ft. This sound is peculiar to the French language, and occurs 
InTaiiably wh««n on, an, en, in, or un terminate a word, or are followed hy another syllable beginning with a consonant. The » is in such cases silent ; and, like v, server only to indicate the nasal 
sound of the preceding vowel. This sound is expressed in the pronunciation thus : — 

on by ON an, en by iy in by &k un by tSv 

This indicates not dng, Hmg, dng, and flM^ ; but that the proper English sound of o, it, fl and Q, becomes nasal, almost precisely as if pronounced with the nostrils closed. The utterance most 
be finished sharply, with no vanishing sound. Toulon is pronounced too-tON, Charente, sh&-rftnt, etc. 

The speUinff giv«n in American names is that emplo>ed in the Umtbd States Coast Susvbt and other OoTernment Maps, while Keith Jobmstok, the great English cartographer, Is oar aathocity 
for the orthography of foreign names. 



A. 

Aar, air. 

Abeokuta, i-be-o-ku'ta. 

Abbitibbe, ab'bl-tib'bfi. 

Abvrcrombie, ftb'er-crdm-bl. 

Aberdeen, ftb^r-d&i'. 

Abo, il'bO. 

Abomey, ab^mft'. 

Abyminia, ab^Ts-Inl-f . 

Ac4ipulco, ii^rii-pul'ed. 

Acarai, il-c2r2l. 

Aconcagua, I'c^n-cl'gwa. 

Acre, i'kfr. 

A da'ji\. Span. pron. tt-d&'h&. 

Aden, a'd(n, er il'd^n. 

AdifKe, k'de-)f ; Ital. pron. 
I'dC-ji. 

Ad^I-rdn'dack. 

Ad-rl-an-6'ple. 

Ad»ri-atTc. 

Afghanistan, if-giin^Ts-taa'. 

Aguj'i. U-gii'ya. 

Aguihnii, Jl-gul'y^. 

A re, ar. 

Aix-la-CUapelle, &ks-la-ehii^p61' 

Ajaccio, a-ya.'cho. 

A'kii-ba. 

Al-9-bfi'm)^ 

A'l{^nd. 

A-lii8'k|^. 

Albacete, iU^b^pse'tf ; Sp. proa. 

aUbl-tha'tS. 
^I'b^^ns. 
Al-bar-rii'cTn; Sp. pron. SI. 

bii-r<l-thSn'. 
^I'ba-ny. 

Al-l^e-marle'; Sng. al'be-marl. 
A I bo rin'. 

Albuquerque, iU-b})-kfir'ka. 
Xl-cI-Iii la Real, ra'iil. 
Al-c2n'til-ra. 
Al -cax'ar. 
A-Iep'po. 
X-16s-84in'drT4l. 
Aleutian, &-lQ'shT-f^i. 
Algeri:i, ftl-j5'rl-j. 
Algiers, Al-jers'. 
AlltskA, ftl-ya'>'kS.. 
Alicance, i-19-kilii'ta. 
Allahabad, iilMii-hil-bfid^ 
Ailoghany, &rie-ga'nl. 
Aliier, iil-i:-a'. 
Al-ma-dca'. 
Xl-mi'gro. 

Al-nian'za, or Almansa. 
Alpaa.>kec, al^p{^tl-5'kd. 
Alps, ftlpj. 

Alsace, ibi-sass'. 

Altai, &l-tI^ 

Xl'i^»Q-burg. 

Al^t^-m^ha'. 

^I'C^n. ■ 

A-lu'(i, or I-loo'tiL 

Am^i-r^-pU'q^. 

Am^ar-g9'za. 

Ani'{^-S9n. 

Am'boise ; Fr. Pron. Kn^wli'. 

Am-boy'nf. 

A-ni€r'T-c^.. 

Amherst, am'jrst. 



X'moo Dl'rl-f. 

X-moor'. 

X-moy'. 

Am-rTt'rir. fimSttfr-dim' 

Am'st^r-dftm* ; Dutch. Pron 

Anadyr, ftn''|Hier'. 

A>n&m'. 

Xn-(-toMT-}. 

Xn-c5'D&. 

Andalusia, ftn-d^-lu'shT-g. ; Sp 

pron. Jin-di-l^-thd'S.. 
An^l^-mftn'. 
Ande.4, fin'dSi. 
Xn-dor'rii. 
An'd5-rer. 
AnHfrds-coggTn. 
Angara, ing-gii^raf. 
Anglesey, &ng'gl-sS. 
Angola, ftng-go'la. 
Xn-ga'rj. 
Xn-g58-tu'r&. 
Xn'hait. '" 

Xn-ko'b^r, or Xn4E(/bir. 
Xn-nap'o-lls. 
Ant-Src'tk. 

Antequera, fin-ta-kft'rfi. 
Anthony, ftn't5-nl. 
An-t5'nT-o. • 
An-tl-c5s'tl. 
Antietam, An-te't^. 
Antilles, ao-tel'. 
Aiitioch, Sn'te-dk. 
Ant'wfrp 
Ap'^n-nlues* 
Ap^pjrhlch'ee. 
Ap^p^KVchT-^. 
A p'ps.'IJlch-I-cd'l]^ 
Ap^pd-m&t'px. 
Apsheron, iip-sba-r5n'. 
Apurimac, ii-poo^re-mio'. 
Ar'ab. 

Arabia, tr-fi'bl-f. 
Xr-a-ftj'ri^. 

Xr'l-g5n, or Xr'rii-gSn. 
Araguay, I-rt-gwI'. 
Xr'jl. 
.XrVrtt. 

Xr^jis'. « 

A-rax'Ss. 

Archangel, ark-Sn'JSl. 
Archipelago, arkM-p6K)^5. 
Aro/tlc. 

Arequipa, il«ra-k8'pi. 
Argentine, lir'j^n-tdn. 
Arica, o-rd'cJL 
Xr-I-ao'nj.. 
Xr-kflo'sfs. 
Ar-mS'nY-^. 
Amhem, ifcrnlitai. 
Ar'no. 

Aroe, or Aroo, or Arm, ar^roo'. 
A-roo»'took. 
Xs-bfin'. 
Xs-oen'slon. 

A-shftn'tse, or Ssh4ln-t<A'. 
Xs'pin-wall. 
As-si.m'. 
Xs-sinT-boine. 
Astrakhan, Is-tr^ULn'. 
Asuncion, il-sun'sfl-dn, or A»> 
snmp'tion. * 



X-tA-cli'mi. 

Xt-ba'ra. 

Atcbafalaya, &ch-{^f-f 11'^ 

AtchT-son. 

Ath'fr-bSs'ca. 

Ath'ens. 

At-lin't^w 

At-mn'tic. 

At'lfts. 

Augustine, au^gus-tSn'. 

Auk'l^nd, or Auck'l{^od. 

Au-ro'rj. 

Au Sable, o-sibK. 

Aus'ter-liti ; Ger ous'tpr-lits. 

Au5itralasia, gs^tral-a'she-g.. 

Aus-tralla. 

Aus'trY-)^. 

X'vi. 

Xv'5n, or ft'ron ; Fr. a^TfiN'. 

Ax-j}ni', or Ax*oom'. 

Ayacucbo, THi-koo'cho. 

A-Bores'. 

Xx'Ot. 

B. 

BiUU'bec, or Bfti'boc 

Da'bl. 

Bftyel-MAn'deb. 

Babylon, babll^n. 

Bi'd^n, or bSd'^o. 

Bligh-dad', or bSg'd&d. 

B^^hu'mg.. 

Bahia, ba-«'iL 

Biihr €1 Abisd, ik'b€-«d'. 

Baikal, blHiiU. 

Baireuth, bl^ryth. 

BS-lJl-klil'va. 

Wll-o-tt^^c. 

Balise, bl-les'. 

Biil-kan'. 

Balkhash, bU^kiah'. 

Bil-mo'rai. 

Bjil'tic. 

B{}l'tl-m5re, or bal'tT-mgr. 

Banc'^. 

RanM&. 

]3and-jer-mas-8in% or Banjer- 

mas-sin, biln-y^-m2s-«4n'. 
Bang^kok'. 
Bangor, (lu U. 8 ) bang'gdr; 

(in Eng.)bang'g^. 
Bfi.ra-ti'ri-a. 
Bar-bS'd^es. 
Bar'b^ry. 
Bar-bu'd^ 
Bar'c^. 
Bar-ce-lo'n^ ; Sp. pron. blr- 

tha-lo'ni. 
Barnaul, barn-owl'. 

Basel, biis-tl. Fr. BAIe, hUl. 

Basoutos, bl-su'tte. 

Bis'so-rlh. 

Bii-ta'vT-j. 

Bath'urst. 

BiLton Rouge, b&t'^n rush. 

Bf'Til'rt-}. Qer. Baiero, bl'^m. 

Bayonne, bii^y^n' 

Bayou la Fourche, bl'oo 1& 

fyrsh. 
Beaufort, (U.S.) bQ'fgrt ; (Eng.) 

bo'furt; (Fr.) bS^fiSrr'. 



Bcdouio, bM'5Q-In. 

BChr'ing. 

Beirut, or Beyroot, bS'r|)t, or 

bT-ryt. 
Beithlahm, bSt>lam'. 
Bcl'ed el Jereed', or Jerid, 

jer-«d'. 
Bel'fast (Ireland), bSUf&st'. 
Belgium, b€l'jl-um 
B^Ugrade'. 
Belle Isle, b&rll'. 
Bf-loit'. 

Bel'iochees, bei4R&'ch8i. 
Be)-ooV:hiittiin' 
B6u.coo'l^. 
Ben Dear'ig. 
lWn-(?-ven'to.- 
Bfio-gal'. 
Bengali, or Benghasy, bSn- 

gi'«e- 
Benguela, bSn-ga'lA. 

Benuc, bCo'u-ik^. 

BSrg'fn. 

BdrMTn. 

Bermudas, bfr-mQ'dfa. 

B^r-nard', Saint. 

B£roe, or b6m. 

BJ^s-kl'dSs. 

Beyroot. See Beirut. 

Binfra, b&^Trft. 

BTd'd3-f{»rd. 

Biclaya, be4Uii>. 

Bieloatock, bd-U^s'tok, or 

Bialustok. 
Bielukha, b&a.lg'ki. 
Bing'^n. 

Binghampton, bing'Am-t^n. 
Birmingham, b€r'ming-{|m. 
Biscay, bis^kft. 
Bloemfonteln, bISm''f5n4!Q'. 
Bocotia, bd-o'shd^. 
B<>.gi>>ta'. 
Bo-hS'mT-f. 

Bois6, or Boif<««, bwii'A'. 
Bokhara, bo-kii'rti. 
Bo-livT-ik. 

Bologna, bo.lon'yiL. 
Bolor, l)6-lor'. 
Bombay, bOm-bft' 
Bdn. 

Boo'thl-I. 

Bordeaux, BorrHld'. 
B'»rgnc, born. 
Bor.gB ', or bor-goo'. 
Bor'ncwo. 
Itorn'hOlm. 
Bor-njj'. 

B^s'na Serai, s^m'e. 
B5s'po-rus, or B5<'pho»rus. 
Boulogne, t)ooJ6n'; Fr. pron. 

booHon'. 
Brfth^a.poo'trii. 
Brash'ear. 

Braunfels, brown'fels. 
Bra^riK, or Brii^l'. 
Brem'^n (in U. S. Bre^m^n). 
Bres'lau, or bres'low. 
BHist. 

Bretagne, br^tA2^ 
Breton, brit'un. 
Brindi-<i, brin'de«e. 



Brooklyn, brook'Un. 

Bruges, bru'Jix. 

Bru-n41, almost bru-nT. 

Brusa, or Brouasa, bry'sf. 

Brus's^ls. 

Bucharest, bD-Ul-r6st\ 

Bfl'df. 

Buenos Ay res, b5'nus fi'rix; 

Sp. pron. bwa'nos I'xes. 
BOTgrd. 

Buk^hil-reBt', or Bucni9^ra8t\ 
BHl-gii'ri.«, 
Bur'm^h. 
Butte, biit. 

c. 

Cil'dls ; Sp. proa, c&'deth. 

Caen, kjiir. 

Ca-liaw'bf. 

Caj:uuarca, or Caxamarea, k&- 

hJUm&rnUl. 
Cairo, (U. S) k&'-ro; (Egypt) 

kT'ro. 
Calais kalis; Fr .' Pron. kJi'la' 
Calcasieu . kll'kfrshoo. 

CHl-CUt't{ 

C«l-I-for'nT-t 

Caliao, kiil-Ui'3, or kll-yfi'o. 
Cj^-loo^fSf-hatch'et*. 
Cam^bray, or Cam'btaii Fr. 
pron. ciH^bra'. 

CSm'bridge. 

Cilm-bO'dl-]^ 

Cftm'd^. 

Cftm-^r-oon'. 

Campagna, klm-pte'yi. 

OLm-peach'y. 

CSn'^-dj^ 

Cftn^-dSi'gQfh 

C?i-n5'ry. 

Cln-flv'^rjl. 

C&n-d^-har'. 

C4n'di> 

Canon, kan'yon. 

Cfln't^ (U. S.), Cftn-t5a' 

(China). 
C&p Ilaytien, hatS-fii. 
C^-ra-cBs. 
Clr^ib-be'^n. 
Carln'uhe, kSrls'rg. 
C^jr-niir'vgn. 
Cftr^-lT'o^. 
C^-r«5n'd5-l«t. 
Cir-pft'thT-^n. 
Car-pfn-ti'rT-^. 
Ciir*t^-g5'n^ 
Cfts'pi-gm. 

CsMquiara, ki sS-kS-il'ri. 
Castile, kas-t«K. 
Catharine, cftth-^-r6'aa. 
Catoche, kfUto'chft 
CAt-ta-rau'g&s. 
Cfit'te-g&t. 
Cauca, kowlca. 
Cau'cf-sQs. 

Caxamarca, kl-hii-mar'IdL 
Cayambe, ki-iun'bft. 
Cayenne, kMn'. 
Cayuga, kft-ya'gf. 



Celebes, s€K8-bTs. 

Cettigne, ch6t-t«a'yi. 

Cevences, sa-vte'. 

Ceyk>a, aS'lgo, or sMOa^ 

Chaleur, shl'lur'. 
Champlain, shihn-plis'. 
Chilng-Chau', or CbAng-Choo'. 
ChAra-tgn. 
Charles'ton. 
Cbtt^t9-ho</chea. 
ChAt-t§-noo'g|^ 
Chaudiere, sho'dB-ftnf. 
Chautauqua, shs^ft'qoft. 
Chelsea, chSl'sS. 
Cbemnits, kfim'nUs. 
Chemung, sh^-mQng^. 
Chenango, sh^nAng'gt 
Cherbourg, shSr^boorg'. 
Chesapeake, chte'a-pek. 
Cheyenne, shl-4a'. 
Chiapas, che-i'pis, er Chlap», 

chS-a'pA. 
Chicago, fhe-kft'gO. 
Chick'a-faw'hf. 
Chick-o-pee'. 
Chihuahua, che-wK'w&. 
Chili, chTl'a. 
Chiloe, cbeM^Mk', tOmott chfil- 

wA'. 
Chhu^bO-iA'tf. 
Chi'n^. 
ChWu'UL 

Christiania, krls-t«-i'afr4. 
Chud]eigh,chad'16. 
Chuquibamba, chu-kS-bftm'UL 
Chuqui««ca, cbu-kS-sI^ui. 
(^nfuegos, se-en^fwa'gooa. 
Cincinnati, sin-eia-A'ti. 
Cleveland, kler'lmnd. 
Clyde, klide. 

Cochabamba, koKsha-bSm'UL 
Cochin-China, kO'chIn ohi'nf. 
C&hoeg'. 

Cdmbra, kO-fim'brft. 
Cqjulepeque, ko-hu-ta-pa'UL. 
Colima, ko-IS'mL 
Cologne, ko-lon'. 
Colombo, ko-15m1)5. 
Colorado, i(J}l-o-ri'd5. 
Columbia, ko-lOm'bT"^ 
Columbus, kd-iank^bOs. 
Comayagua, ko-ml-ft'gwl. 
Como, ko'mo 
Comorin, k5m'5.rTn. 
Concepdon, or tion, kdn-sSp*- 

ahHn. 
Concord, kfinHigrd. 
Congaroe, k6ng^-r5'. 
Congo, kdng'go. 
Connecticut, kQD>St14cttt. 
Constantinople, k5tt-«tJla^tI- 

no'pl. 
Coosa, koo's^^ 
Copenhagen, kO-pfO-hi'gpn. 
Coral, kdr'iil ; (Br^l) kMrSl' 
Cordora, kdr'dd-vi. 
Gorea, ko-r3'(^ 
Gorentyn, kd-r8n-tTn'. 
Corfu, kor-fbo', or kSr^. 
Corrientes, k6r-8-€n't&k 



a, S, 1, 5, Q, as la mete, mTte, mote, mute. ft, 6, 1, 5, u, as in At, p£t, It, n5t, ap. ft, D, !, 6, Q, as in c&re, th&re, firm, f5r, f&rl. &, as in f&r : &, as in l&st ; a, as in fall ; 

Q, as in ds ; 6, as In d6ne ; li, as in rude like ^; y, as In pvish ; (F, as in tSrm ; f^, (, 9, somewhat like ti, as in fira'gr^nt, Sa'ifm, Hud's^n. th, as In thin ; tb, as in with ; i>, nearly like XB. 



PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY. 



Corrica, k5r')*S-k|(. 
Cor una, Ko-ryu'.*!. 
Cootik iUca, kds'ti re'kK. 
OiTiiigtoo, kQv'iug-t^. 
Crimea, krTui-S'{^. 
Cuba, ktl'bf. 
CullacMi, kH.ia-ft-k&a\ 
Cumana, kQ-mK-uA'. 
Catch, k&tch. 
Cuico, kosHLo. 
Cyprus, Bl'prCU. 

D. 

Dahomey, dE-hO'i]iS\ or dtt- 

ho'ino. 
Dakota, da-k5'tf 
Dalton, di^l'ton. 
Damawofl, d^mfta'cOs. 
DaniletU, dAin'3-dl-fea. 
Danube, din'dbe. 
D:inzig, or Dantzic, dlot'slg. 
Darten, (Isthmmi) da-rG'^a' ; 

(Georgia) da-rf-Sa'. 
Dannstadt, dirm'statt. 
Dartmouth, dftrt'muth. 
Dareoport, dST'ga-pdrt. 
Daytoo, da't^n. 
Decatur, d^k&'tur. 
Deccan, ddk'i^n. 
De U II«gue, df \k hag. 
DeUware, dWj-wjr. 
Delhi, (U. S.) ddlOil; (AaU) 

dei'S. 
Delgado, del-ga'do. 
D6m-f-ra'r$. 

Demaveud, d6m4L-TSiid'. 
Denmark, dSn'mark. 
Denver, ddn'v^. 
Des Moines, da-moln', or dee 

moiDX. 
Deimold, det'molt. 
Dhawalagirl, d>-wdlV^ci^rd. 
DL-imantina, de-a-m&a-te'aii. 
Dinaiic, dS-olrMk. 
Doie|>er, De'p^r. 
DDltt>ter, n&i't^r. 
DonilDgo, do-ming'go. 
Dominica, dOmM^-nS'ki. 
Dona Ana, dO'utl a'na. 
Doab«, doobz, or doob. 
Douro, doo'ro. 
Dr«a, drS. 

Drnken Berge, drii'k^a b^rg'y. 
Drare, draf . 
Dresden, dr£x'd^n. 
Drina, dro'iia. 
Dubaque, da-bdk' 
Duero, du-a'rO. 
Duluth.du-luth'. 
Dumfries, dfim-frSce'. 
Duii%, da'nji. 
Dunbar, dUn-bar'. 
Dunedin, dun-M'in. 
Durance, dQ^ribioe'. 
D'Urban, d&r'biio^ 
Dwina, dwj'nji. 

E. 

Ecuador, ek-wiMl{^'. 

Edinburgh, M'ln-bOr'rtl. 

Biiiiito, gdli-to. 

Egripoe, a-gru'p5oe. 

Ekienach, T'i$n4Uc. 

Elba, 61'b». 

Elbe, i^lb. 

Elburz, K«bi}n'. 

£1 Dorulo, eiMo-ift'dO. 

Elena, aMJL^na' 

Bl Oron Ch;ieo, el griin ehll'kd. 

El Kuds, h\ kfidz'. 

El Merherif, 9\ m&VshS'rtf. 

£i Ob«iid, fi) 6-ba'ed. 

£l Pa'tfo. 

El Rosario, til rcBJ&'ra^. 

Em-pd'rl-^. 

En Naslrah, «n nii-aS'r&. 

Entre Douro, KNt'r' doo'rO. 

EphesuM, epg-Bui. 

Erebud, fir'S-bua. 



Erie, S^. 

Er KUiui, 6r r«-yid'. 

En, Sru. 

Knerum, tin^-rym. 

Eapinliaco, te-pSo-yiCM. 

Esquimaux, te^kS-moa. 

Essequibo, gs-sS-ke'bo. 

Es Sioot, Gfl i6-oot/. 

Estremadura, 6s^ti&-mi-dj}'riL 

Etna, 6t'D^. 

Etlenne, a^t6\m'. 

Euboea, Q-bll. 

Eufkula, a-fa'i>. 

Euphrates, a-fra'tfic 

Eyre, IlLr. 

F. 

Falkland, fak'Isod. 
Falmouth, fftl'miith. 
F»rOe, fil'rS. 
Fayal, fi-il'. 
Fayoom, fl-oom'. 
Feejee, fe'jS. 
Felipe, f&'lfi'pS. 
Fellatah, fei-li'UL 
Feruandina, Kr-Dln-dS'Dtt. 
Fernaodo Po, ftr-ntta'do p5^ 
Ferrara, l«r-rl'ril. 

Fesaa, fes-in'. 

Fingal, flng-gftl'. 

Flniffterre, nu^Is^tikr' 

Fiord, Ifg-ord'. 

Fl6r^-d», 

Fdnd da Lflo. 

Foo-choo'. 

Foofflvama, foo-ee-yi'mfi. 

Poo'a J&M5a'. 

Formoaa, fdr-m5'aa. 

Fort >Vayne, fort wftn'. 

Frauk'Vt. 

Fredericia, ArM-fr-lah'd-ft. 

Fred'er-Tck--burg^. 

FrUches Ilaff, fresh's ^^^ 

Fu'cii. 

Fuh-Chau, f55 ch5w'. 

FuegoA, fjj-a'glce. 

Filnfkirchen, fanrk6rnc{Q. 

Fuslyama, fu-sl-ya-uui'. 

G. 

Oalrdner, gard'ner. 
Oalapogos, ga-la'pa-gos, cr 

ga-l}-pa'-gos. 
Galati, gjl'lati. 
Qalona, g^-lS'n)^. 
Qalicia, gai-ish'«-j^. 
Qall, Sainc, sfint g^l. 
Qallinas, gSLl-g'nas- 
Qalreaton, g^l'TQS-t^^. 
Gambia, gUm'bl-f. 
Ganges, gan'jg». 
Garonne, gft-rdn'. 
Genesee, jfin-j-nC'. 
Geneseo, Jen-^se^ft. 
Geneva, je-ne'T;^. 
Genoi, J6n'6->^. 
Georgia, jOr'jI-j. 
Gera, ga-ra. 
Geral, shu'nU. 
Oeminny , jdr'm}-nT. 
Ghadames, gJL-da'mAi. 
Ghtt'ra. 
Ghat, ghiit. 
Ghauts, gauts. 
Ghee'8(h, or Ghee'igh. 
Ghent, gSnt 
Gibraltar, Jl-bral't^. 
G lessen, K^x'sfn. 
Gila, Q^'I'Jl; (U. S.) gS'lft 
Gilolo,Je-lo'16. 
Glasgow, gl&s'gO. 
Gloucester, gI5s't{r. 
Go:i, g&'a. 
Gobi, glVbS. 
Godarcry, pfi-dl'vgr-l. 
Goodar, g&n'd&r. 
Gondokoro, g5n-d6-kO'rO. 
Gon-gO'la. 



Gitteborg, yS^ta-borrg'. 
Qotha, go'ta. 
Gothland, gdth'lfod. 
Gottenburgt got'^n-buig. 
Qtfttingen, gSt'ting-en. 
Grampian, grftm'pT-fn. 
GrilU. 
Greenwich, gxfu'^d in Eng. ; 

grBnIch In U. 8. 
Grenada, gr^n&'df. 
Grennab, grftn'ft. 
Qren-o'ble. 
Gron'lng^n. 
Guadalajara, or •xara, gwiMI^ 

Itt-hft'ra. 
Guadalope, gwft-dft-Io'pft. 
OuadalquiTir, gaMal-kwIv'^r. 
Guadalupe, giiil-di-155'pft, or 

ga^Vl55p'. 
Quadiaua, gftHle 4'nf or gwi- 

dd-ii'na 
Guanazuato, gwI-nI-HwA't6. 
Quar'da. 
GuardafUl, gwlr\]|>fw8', or 

garMf-fwa^ 
Gautemala, ga^tfl-mAlf, or 

gwa*td-mft'lft. 
Guayaquil, gwT-Ji-k61'. 
Guaymas, gwPmis. 
Guayra, gwT'ra. 
Guiana, ge*&'n^ 
Guinea, gTn'9. 
Quyandotte, gI-^-d5t', for- 

nurly eaiUd gl-ftn'dot. 

H. 

Hadnunaut, hAd-r2-mowt' or 

hl-drii-moot'. 
Hague, hft^. 
Ilum'mcr-fest. 

Ilanx-chau', or Uang-choo'. 
IlanoTer, hftn'd-T|;r. 
Ilardt, liirt. 
Uarrisburg, hAr'Is-bQrg. 
Ilartford, hjlrt^f^rd. 
Hatchee, hSch'S. 
Hatteras, hilt'^r-QS. 
liavana, hj-T^n'^. 
llaverhlll, har'^r-ll (Eng.), 

hfi'Tj^-li (Mass.) 
lluvre, bav'r. 

lUvre de Grace, haTT df graa. 
Uawaii, hii-w&'e. 
Haytl, b&'te. 
Uebridtss, l[6b'rT-d«s. 
Heidelberg, hI'del-b$Tg^ 
Uekia, hCk'l}. 
Helena, h^lc'nf (for the Island 

St. Helena) ; hSl'Q-n^ (Ar- 

kan«as). 
Herat, hfr-Jlt'. 

Ucrculaoeum, hSr^kfl-I&'n$-fim. 
Hernnhut, hSru'hC^u 
H&tse. 
Hildburghausen, hTlt-b^g-hSw'* 

s5n. 
Himalaya, hTm-%-la'y(. 
Hindoo Koosh, hln'ddS kSSsh. 
Uiudostan, or Hindooetau, hln- 

dp-st&u'. 
Hoangho, hO-Sng^6', almost 

whSngHiO'. 
Hoei-ho, ho-a'ho'. 
Ho'hfn-lo^he. 
Holly, hdll 
Holmes, hOms. 
Holston, hOl'st^a. 
Ilolyoke, h&l'yOk. 
HonesTille, hOosMl. 
Hongkong, h5ng^k5ng'. 
Honolulu, ho-no-loo'loQ. 
Hoo'gly. 

Hoosac, hSO's&k. 
Housatonic, hSQ^a-tdnlk. 
Uuallaga, wal-yil'gi, or hwU- 

yl'gi. 

Huamanga, wfloming'gt. 
Hue, hJb-a'. 
HueWa, wel'ri. 



Huesca, wesOcI. 
Humaita, oo^ml-4'tl. 
Hungary, hdng'g^rl. 
Hyderabad, hlM^r-^biid' 
Uydrabad, biNlrf-bId'. 

!• 

I-be'rI-fn. 

Idaho, I'd^hO. 

Ig-na'cT-o. 

Igoassu, e-gwIs'OO. 

Illinois, Ii»I-noloe or -nxA'. 
Most prominent teachers In 
the State pron. it il-I-noioe. 

I-mihn'. 

India, XnM1-». 

Indiana, In HlX-ftn'l^, or inVU- 
&'n«. 

Indian, ind'yfn. 

Indianapolis, InVlJ-&n-ftp'Q-lb. 

Indianola, In-dl-^no'lf. 

Indies, In'dls. 

Indo-China, In'dd cbT'nf. 

Indre, Axdr'. 

Indus, In'dtts. 

Insli'lah, or ain'si-lah. 

Interlachen, in'ter-liik^. 

I-o'ni-an. 

Iowa, Vhm^. 

I put, u-pSOf. 

Iran, GYlin'. 

Irawaddy, IrVwOdT. 

Ireland, Irlj^nd. 

IrkuUk, Ir-k55tsk'. 

Irtish, Ir'tlsh ; Ruas. Mr-ttoh. 

Islay, ila. 

Ismailia, Ts-mii^l'yiL 

Ispahan, Is-pi^hin'. 

Is'sik-kul', -kool. 

Istria, Isarl-». 

Italy, lt'»-ll. 

Itambe, e-tim'blt 

Itapua, e-tii-poo'li. 

Itatiaya, e-t&te-I'yiL 

Ithaca, Ith'9-kg.. 

iBtaocibuatl, Cs-tiik-se-hwftt'l'. 

J. 

Jablcan, or Schablcan. 
Jacinto, Ja-»in'td. 
Jaen, ha-en' 

Jakoba, yi'kO-bA. 

Jalomnitza, yal-dm-nlt's^. 

Jalon, ha-lOn' 

Jam'mft. 

Japan, J9-pfln'. 

Japura, iiii-pSyrtt. 

Jassy, yas'se. 

Java, Jii'v^, or Ja'T^. 

Jean, ihaN. 

Jebel Shammar, Jeb'el sham^- 

mar*. 
Jid'dah. 

Jihoon, Je'hSOn'. 
Jl-lolo. 

Jitomir, BhTt-5-mfir'. 
JoHet,J5ine-et. 
JitnkUping, yCn'chS-pTng. 
Jorullo, Hd-rOOl'yd, often pron. 

H8-r55'y6. 
Juan de Fuoa,ja'{n d$ ftlOca; 

Sp. pron. nS5-i&n di& fSSMci. 
Juan Femandos, JQ'^ fi^r- 

nan'dfis; Sp. pron. boo-an- 

fer-nSn'dSth. 
Jub, J50b. 
J U ling, yGling. 
Jumna, JQm'nf^ 
Jungfhiu, yoongfirow. 
Juniata, JQ-nT-ftt'f^ 
Junk Seylon, j3nk seelon. 
Jura, jQ'rf^ ; Fr. pron. shQ^ra'. 

Kaflr, kK'flr. 
Kalahari, kil-ltt-hJl're. 
Kalamatoo, kftl^y-m^'^SO'. 
Kama, ktt'mK. 



Kamchatka, kSm-ch&fki^ 

Kiin-il-ga-w&'. 

Kanawha, kan-nft'wf^ 

Kandahar, kan^df-bfti'. 

Kanem, kft'n^. 

Kankakee, k^^ng'kf-ky. 

Kano, k&'nO' 

Kara, k&'ri. 

Ktt-rirkSOm'. 

Karakorum, ki^riUkyrOm. 

Karlatadt, kfirl'staU. 

Karroo, k&r-?Ry. 

Hasan, or Kaian, kft-sibi'. 

Kashgar, kftsh-giir'. 

Kaskankia, kils-k&s'kl^ 

Katahdln,kvta'dln. 

Kattywar, kat-te-wlr'. 

K&B'rln. 

Kearney, kJir'nT. 

Kearsarge, kCr'sKij. 

Keewaiwona, ka-wI-wS^na. 

Kelat, ksl-&t'. 

KenaT, or Kenay, kink's. 

Kenla, kfi'nl-]^ 

Kennebec, kfin^ne-b^k'. 

Kenosha, kfin-o'shy. 

Keokuk, k6'&kak\ 

Kerguolen, kSrgY){n ; Fr. pron 

kuR-g^-lilN. 
Kbamil, kJipmSl'. 
Khanat, kttn'at. 
Khartoom, klr-t69m'. 
Khatanga, ki-t&ng'gtt. 
Khatmandoo, kit^miin^dOO'. 
KhlTs.kS'Ttt. 

Kiacbta, or KlakhU, ke-Kk'tiL 
Kiel, k«l. 
Kiev, ke-€T'. 

Killma NJaro, kYI'ft-miln'ji-r&' 
Kingkltao, kTng-kS-tl'o. 
Kln-te-chlng, kTng^tA-chTng'. 
Kioto, k8-(J-to'. 
KIrghls, k9r'ges'. 
Kisanga, ki-aang'ga. 
Khhonew, kish'S-pGr. 
Ki9'sing*{<n. 
Kixll Irmak, klsll fir^ftk ; 

Turk pron. kii|t Gr-mak'. 
Klamath, klam'j^. 
K'^b'beb. 
Kokan, k8*k&n'. 
Kolomea, kol-o-mi'o. 
Kolyma, k6-le-mft', or kO- 

13'niJl. 
KfiniggratB, kSnt ^-griits. 
KUnigfberg, kSn'ig8>berg. 
Koo-chan'. 
Kd*ras-san'. 
Kronstadt, krOn'stlt. 
Kuenluu, kwgnUoQo'. 
Kulkun, ki]l-kun'. 
Kuroassi, k55 mAs'S. 
Kurdistan, koSr-d^s-Un'. 
KuHle, koo'r)!. 
Kurrachee, kfirHl-chS'. 

L. 

Laaland, Ifflf^nd, or ISI'ynd. 

liabrad'T, Iftb^ra-dor*. 

Laccadive, ttkVdir'. 

Lnchlan, Iftk'ljn. 

La Chute, Itt shQt. 

La rrosne, IM krSs'. 

Ladoga, ljid'5-g9; 1^0'gi^in 

U.S. 
liadrone, Ig-drdn'. 
Uga, iJ'ga. 

lAgo, ia'g5. 

lA Guayra, IK gwl'rft. 
I^guna Madre, IM-gSS'nft 

ni&o'rft. 
Lahore, ll-hOr'. 
La Mesilla, 1& mi-sSl'yt. 
U Motile, Ift-moll'. 
Lan-chau'. 
Landes, liKds. 
Lansing, ISn'sIng. 
Laon, lii-dif'. 
Laos, la'oce. 



I 



La Pa«, li!*;8p.,^.j 

path. 
LaPlsica, lIpUi], 

,14 nil. 

or iriua,!,^ 
LaarentiMB, ln«^ 
LMxaanne, li^ 

Leaven worn, Krina^. 
LebADon, Mi%^ 

I«o«np«<M,Vk5apn^ 
LrenwlD, *iU,«|yiu 
Lebich, Ve\A. 
Leicester, Ki^tfr. 
Leipdg, »ip'»lk;8p.fc. 

lTp'ts:o. 
LeirU, IS-iU* 
Leniberig, liffl^ 0,^ 

pron. Italirv. 
Lena, ie'o9;Pu)a.^l^ 
Lerida, U^r^dl 
Lea GonaTTci,a|^ii.f, 
L^eveque, U-ftk'. 
Ley den, U'deo 
Leyte, la'tl 
Liberia, li-bCtl}, 
Lich tenfelf, liklqjfch^ 
Lichtenstein, lIl-tfHIia'. 
Liegbits, Mg'nlti. 
Lien chan, «r Lin ^^ 

ang^hoo' 
UUe, 111, orUl 
Lima, IC-'mi (Pen); Jm 

(U. S.). 
Limpopo, ITn-p8>t 
Lindeanaes, lia'djitk 
Lipari, le-piU 
Lippe, lYp'j, 
Lisbon, ITs'bjo. 
LiTomo, le-rOi'ii. 
Llano, ryaH 
Llano Estacido,r\i'i;i{»^ 

kaM6. 

LlullHilbco, rjiS>-!'TiiiiU 
Ixkango, I54n^f& 
Lofoden, l^Jo'dfa 
Loire, Iwat. 
Lqja, lo'bS. 
Lombardy, l"tai>NdI, 
Loo Choo, 1 A rhOb. 
Lopatka, lo-p&l\|. 
Lorraine, Idr^r V. 
Los Angeles, ISc(li^4i 
Los rinos, leee pPi^ 
Loui^, l.;b1<, wHf 
Loui?:iade, IiTo-c-iiiii'. 
Loui^'iaoa, I(hi^-> i^i^ 
LouisTtlle, I<Jb1s-Tll; ioQ 

pron. hJbl-TJL 
LUbeck, lu'bek. 
Lucca, Uruklki, ortt%L 
Lucerne, or I.QKni,Eli6#. 

Fr. proD. ia-»en'- 
Lucknow, KLk'BWL 
Lupata. loS^'li. 
Luxemburg, Ifiki'in^bi. 
Lnaemr, Itj-am^ 
Luxon, ld&-i6a'. 
Lyon, Ic os', v Pjs- 
L}ons, li'jiA 

M. 

Macao, mUi'o.wBfkoi' 
MacasMT, mK-kit'K- 
Marhias, mj-chiy. 
Mackenzie, mf-k*"'*^ 
Macon, iiiii'W«(C.a):ft 

pron. mi-kto'' 
Madaga«sr,«*J*H*^ 

Madeir*.BH^ :'"«** 

pron. Bil-di'^'*' 
Madras, mM'*''- 
Madrid. roSd-rW (Sj"'! 

mftd'riJ (0. S) 
Maga]haen^ ml-fS-J*'** 
MagdaU,mfifC'<J?-J*- 
MiigdaJeo, mi^^^ 
Magdaleo.,inKf^-»'^'* 

pron. Bij-di-B'n^ 
Magdeburg, Bii«'Jt*«W' 



i, S, I, a, a, as in mate, m6te, mite, mote, mate. «, g, I, fi, tt, oa in «t, pgt, It, n6t, Up. ft, Q, I, 6, Q, as in dre, thftre, firm, fftr, f.lri. 1, as in fir ; a, as In UM; (h ■•*"*^' 




PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY. 



BAagelian, in9.-jei'9a ; 8p. proa. 

niii Hel-yftu'. 
Maggiore, mSd-jS'rS. 
MaJmatchio, nil-ml-chSn'. 
Main, man ; Qer. mln. 
Maine (U. S.)t man. 
Maine (France), mftn ; Vt. pvon. 

almost m6n. 
Mains, mftato. 
Ma-JSr'ca. 
Malabar, miUVblr'. 
Malacca, mj^-lAk'^. 
MSIi-gt, or ttUkV^-g^ 
Milaj, my\A'. 
MaL&yi^ia, m}-l^'sht-f« 
Blallnche, ma-l5n'ch&. 
MaMen, mftl'd^. 
Iklaldire, mil'dir. 
MalmO, mill'mS, or mil'mtf. 
MalU, mal'tf ; It. pron. mll'tfi. 
Mnmnre, niii-ni5-ra'. 
Managua, ma-na'g«i. 
Matiaams, m^-nas'a^s. 
Mau'chefl-ter. 
Manchuria, or Haochoorla, 

man-choo'r3-(. 
Mandaleh, man-dMlf . 
M.kndingofi, man-dlng'gOi. 
Man-hat' tan. 
Manila, mf-nXI> ; Sp. pron. 

ml-ne'UL 
Manitoba, mftn-S-t5'bf^ 
Uanitou, m&n'«t55\ 
Mankato, man^iift'to. 
Mjuinbeim, mftn 'him. 
Mancaibo, mii-ri-tiT'bd. 
Mftranham, mftr*f-nftm'. 
Maxanhao, mil-ran-jA'oif. 
Mjax^o, mirril-shd'. 
MmxftBoD, niI-ran>70Q'. 
MAj«h, m&'rO. 
Mi^rengo, mlrren'go. 
MMargarita, mar'gii-re't&. 
Miau^ana, ml-re-a'ol. 
MuMriato, ma-re-il't5. 
MaBrienbazg, mft-rS'^-byrg. 
Maxipona, mii-r2-po'8a. 
Marmara, or Marmora, mftr'- 

xna-rf^. 
Mame, ml&Rn. 

Marooeo, or Morocco, mf -r6k'5. 
MaroK, M2r'osh'. 
Marquette, milr-kfit'. 
Marseille, man^gftl'y'. 
Martaiban, miir''t{^-bi(n'. 
Marfelnique, mar-Q-nSk'. 
Matflana«. m^-tAn's^fl, or mi(- 

ttn'thas. 
Matflapan, mftt*f-pitn'. 
Mlr^ti, Santa. 
Hattapony, m&-tttp'&-nT. 
Mattawamkeag, mftt-f-wSm'- 

Matthien, mJl-teSl'. 

Matte GroMo, mat'to groi'iio. 

Maaeh-Ghunk, mak-ohQDgk'. 

Maul main, mal-min'. 

Mauuiee, mft-me'. 

Slaurppas, mo'rt-pttV 
Mauri riiu, ma-rlahri-tls. 
31 azo t: |ao , mi-iat-liui'. 
Meau-^c, mo. 
Meccm, mSk'$. 

Mecblin, meknin. 

Mecklenburg, mSklfu-bOrg; 
Oer. pron. m^l^-bdbBO' 

Medina, maHiS'ny (Arabia), 

me ai'nf (U.S.) 
M««JirerTaoean, m6dM-t«r«'- 

Mebenrln, roe-hfirTn. 
Melnln^pen, mi'ning-en. 
Mekong, ma^kong'. 
Melanesia, m61^9-n6'(ihl-f. 
MelboiXTne, mei'bOrn. 
Mendocino, m€n-d6^rt'nd. 
Menomonee, m6-n8m'o-ne. 

Meroede, mer-«ad, or MSr'cfid. 

MeT\da^ m^e-di. 



Meroe, mdr'O-^. 

Me. tbyr Tydfil, rofr'ther tXd'rIl. 

Meta, nia'til. 

MeoM, mQs. 

Mvxico, mdksT-kd. 

Miaeo, m«-jk'k6. 

Miami, mT-&'mI. 

Michigan, mIsh'B-gfn. 

Micronetiia, mT-krO-nd'uhT-f^ 

Milan, mXl'tn (Italy) ; ml'lyi 

(U.S.) 
MilledgeTllle, mil'^t^-Tll. 
Milo, me'lO. 
Milwaukee, mTl-wnncS. 
Mindanao, mIn-da-nl'O. 
Mindoro, min-dO'ro. 
Minneapollfl, min-e-fp'o-Ua. 
Mioneeota, min-e<e5'tf . 
Miquelon, mik-^lAn'. 
Mimisqooi, mt^-b'kwol. 
MiniMippl, mTs'Tii-lpl. 
Mimolonghi, mia-so-long'ge. 
Mlaaonri, mls-QOM. 
Mitylene, ml-tl-ld'nf. 
Mobile, mS-b«l'. 
Mocha, m5'k|^; Arab. pron. 

md'ki'. 
Modena, mM'Sn-i, or mo- 

d2'n&. 
Mohawk, moHiAk. 
Moldaria, mOl-dil'rl-^ 
Moldau, or Moldaw, m&l'dow. 
Molucca, mo-IiUc'i^ 
M5m.biU'. 
Mooaco, mon'a-ko. 
Monadnock, mo-idld'oQk. 
Mongolia, mdn-go'll-f. 
Monocacy, m5-n6k'^ri. 
Monongabela, m0-n5n^gf^-h6'l^ 
Montana, m5n-ta'n|^. 
M'>nt Blanc, m5nt bl&ogk ; Fr. 

pron. mdri b'ax. 
Monte Diablo, mdo'tftdS Jkn>\t. 
Montenegro, m5n-tt-na'grO. 
Monterey, mdn-ti-rS'. 
MonteTideo, mAn^te-rld'S^, or 

mdn-lft ▼6'd&-^. 
Mont-pSller. 
Mont^re-ftl'. 
Moot-roee'. 
Mo-rii'Ttt. 

Moravia, m6-rftM-f. 
Moray, mOr'u. 
Morea, morC^ 
Morena, m6-ri'nJI. 
Mnicow, mde'k5. 
MowUe, mO-idl'. 
3Ioflul, mS'iinl, or moo'snl. 
Mookden, mook-din'. 
Moulmein, mgl-ni8n'. 
Moultrie, moI'tr6. 
Monmbique, mo-mm-bSk'. 
Munich, ma'ntk. 
Mnrcia, mur'»he-A. 
Mur^rum-bid'gee. 
Murxuk, nidbr-sCOk'. 
MuiKset, mOs-k&t'. 
MuRcatine, m&M^k|^-tfin'. 
Muskingum, mBs-klng'Um. 
Mwcelrea, m'weel-r&'L 
Mjflore, mT-8or'. 

N. 

Nabluji, or Nabulus, niUblooa'. 
Nacogdoches, nftk'd-dO'chb. 
Nugisaki, nii'gQrsa'kS. 
Namaqua, nft-niil'qn§. 
Nancy, naln'si; Fr. pron. 

Nnnking, nftn-kYng'. 
Nanling, niin'llng'. 
Nantee, nftnti ; Fr. pron. nilirt. 
Nantucket, nftn-tuk'^t. 
Naples, nS'pb. 
Narragansett, Dftr-f-gftn'i(t. 
Nashua, nfish'ydbHj^ 
Natal, ni-t&l'. 
Natches, nftch'^a. 
Nararre, nft-vax'. 



Nebraska, ne-brflalEa. 
Neckar, nCklj^. 
Noilgherry, uSrgSr'e. 
Nei.4se, nl'Sf. 
Nnjd, or Ne^Jed, nl^'d. 
Nepal, ne-p§K. 
Nerbudda, nfr-bdd'^ 
Neuchatfl, nOsh^i'tfil'. 
Neva, nS'Tf^; (Russ.) na'riL 
Nevada, n^^va'df Id U. S.; Sp. 

pron. ni-Tft'DiL 
Nerado de Borate, nil-Tli'Dd dft 

Nevers, n^rfis'. 

Newark, nQ'^rk. 

Newbem, nQ^b^m. 

New Biaunlfels. 

Newfoundland, nQ'fQnd-UUid^. 

New Or'le-fns. 

NgamI, n'gft'mft. 

Niagara, nlHig'^rf . 

Nicaragua, nlk^rX'gwJL 

Nice, nSa. 

Nie'o-bar. 

Niemen, nd'm^ ; Polish pron. 

nyfim'fn. 
Nieuweveld, nyOw'TSlt. 
Niger, ni'J^r. 
Nuni Novgorod, nSsh'ne nSr^ 

g6-r5d'. 
Nile, nil. 

Nineveh, nXn'(-T^ 
Ningpo, nTng'pd\ 
Niobmn, ne-o-brfi'rf. 
NIp'pdn. 
Nlsroes, nSm. 
Norfolk, ndr'f^. 
Northampton, ndrth-ftmp't^. 
Norwich, utr^ (Bng.) ; nOc^h. 

or nOr'wIoh. 
Novaia Zemlia, n6-vra iSmie -H. 
Nova ScotU, nd'vf sko'shl-tt. 
Novgorod, nSv^rM'. 
Nubia, nu'bli^. 
Nueces, nwft's&i. 
Nuka-Uiva, noo^kf -he'vy. 
Niirnbexg, nflni-berg. or Nn- 

rembuig, ny-r{m-beig. 
Nuyt's, nB-€to'. 
Nyanm, nl-Kn'q^ 
Nyassa, ne-is'SL. 
Nsige, nifi'jS. 

o. 

Oifjaca, wK-hl'kft. 

Oahu, wJiHiSO. 

Obi, 6'be. 

Ocmulgee, 5k-mQI'28. 

Oconee, O-kO'nS. 

Oder, 5'dfr. 

Odessa, d-d«8l. 

Oeland, 8'land. 

Oe«el, 6'wl. 

Ofen, 5'ffn. 

OgMchee, d-gC'chi. 

Oise, ob ; Fr. pron. wis, al- 
most wis. 

Okhot-k. 0-i6tsk' ; Rufs. pron. 
almost 6 H^tsk'. 

Oldenburg, ol'dfU-bOrg ; Ger. 
pron. ol'dpn-bObao^ 

Olympia, &-nui'pML 

Omaha, O'ms^hft. 

Oman, 5-miin'. 

Onega, G-n8'gf ; Boss. pron. 
5na'giL 

Oneida, d-nTM^. 

Onondnga, Sn^Qn-dA'gy. 

Ontario, dn-t'i'n-d. 

Ontonagon, fin^t^nflg'^ 

Opelousas, dp^-isys^s. 

O'phir. 

Oporto, 6-pOr't6. 

Oran, 6'rftn. 

Oregon, drf^-gipn. 

Orinoco, &M-nO'kd. 

Oriaba, 5-re-si'bii. 

Orkney, 6rk'ne. [dEMftHbf'. 

Orleans, Orne-fni ; Fr. pron. 



0-a-kft', or o-sa'UL 

Oshkosh, osh'kdeh. 

Oswego, ds-wS'g5. 

0-triin't6. 

Ottawa, SiV^fti or W^irE. 

Owasco, S-wds'k6. 

O^ego, 0-we'gO. 

0-wy'hee. 

Oiark, 6-iltrk'. 

P. . 

Pacarayma, pJUkl^rT'ma. 
Pacific, p^psiflk. 
Padua, pAd'ytJb-^ 
Paducah, pj^-dQ'kf^ 
Paisley, pftx'U. 
PiU'iiwttn'. 

Falembang, pAl^-b4ng'. 
Palermo, p9>-ier^d 
Palestine, p&l'$s-tln. 
Palmas, p&l'dils. 

Palmyra, pftl-ml'^h 

Palos, pa'l64; pft'lte (U. S.) 

Pamir, pi-mfir'. 

Pamlico, or PampUoo, pftm'- 

lT-k6. 
Pampas, piim'pJb. 
Panama, p&n V™^' * 8p- P'on. 

p&-nK-mii'. 
Panola, p|-n51)^ 
Papua, pSp'oo-f, or pX'pQ&-ft. 
Para, pft-ril'. 
Paraguay, pi(-rii-gwS', or pii- 

ril-gwt'. 
Parahyba, pl-rt-ee'bft. 
Paramaribo, p^r^f -mLr^bd. 
Parana, pii-ra-nl'. 
Pnranagua, p&-ri&«nMrgwiL'. 
Parina, pa-re-nl'. 
Paris, pilr'is ; Fr. pron. pii'sS'. 
Parma, pir'ni^. 
Pamahyba, pir'nICbl. 
Pascagoula, pfls^k^-glSyif^ 
Pis'eo. 

Passaic, pfts-&1k. 
Passaniaquoddy, pAs^)^-m{^ 

kwOdl. 
Passau, pis'sow. 
Patagonia, pAt>-go'nI-{^ 
Peterson, pi^t'^r-s^o. 
Patna, p&t'n^ 
Patuxent, p^-tflks'^nt. 
Paul de Loanda, pftl d8 15- 

4n'd^ 
Pecau, pSk^fin'. 
Poohlli, p&Vsh3-16^. 
Pecos, pft'kfts. 
Pedee, peHle^ 
Pegu, pe-gOB'. 
Peking, pS'kfng'. 
Pelew, pe-lQ'. 
Pembina, p&n'be-nf . 
Pennine, pfin'Sn. 
Pennsylvania, pCn^Tl-va'nl-f. 
Penobecot, pe-n5b'skot. 
Pensacola, pSnHq^kol^ 
Peoria, pe^ri-f . 
Pepin, pTpln. 
Perdido, p6r-dfi'd6. 
Pere Marquette, pftr^ mar^ket'. 
Pemambuco, pea-niun-bo5'k6. 
Persepolis, pCB>f8p'6-11s. 
Persia, pCr'shl-^ not p9r'shX-)^. 
Perth, pCrth. 
Peru, p8-rS9'; Bp. pron. pt- 

rW. 
F«sth, pSst. 

Petsluma, ))et-^10^mlL 
Pttchora, pitch 'o-r&. 
Phnrpar, flr^pftr. 
PhUadelphia, Hl^^a'n-^ 
Philippe, fn-Tp'^. 
Philippine, fUl-pIn. 
Pic'tou. 

Pilcomayo, pU-kft-mfO 
Pina, pe'nU. 
Plnaleno, pS-nMii'nd. 
Pinang, pe-nang*. 
Pkiua, plk'wa. 



Piraeus, p€-ri'i}s. 
Pisa, pa's&. 
Pis-dfLt'j^-quf 

Piscataquis, pls-kAt'yquis. 
Placentia, plj^n'she-f. 
Plaquewine, plak'mdn. 
Plateau, pla'to'. 
Poitiers, poi-ters'; Fr. proa. 

pwa^t«Sl'. 
Poltou, poi-too' ; Fr. pron. 

pwii^too'. 
Poland, pO'lfnd. 
Polynesia, pdl^-ne'shl-f. 
Pompeii, p6m-pA'y6. 
Pondicherry, p&n\le-Bh6r'a. 
Poutchartrain, p6ntH;hMr-tran'. 
Popayan, p6-pl-iin', or p$-pi(. 

yftn'. 
Popocatepetl, pd-p6-kftt>-pdtir 
Portland, pdrt'l^od. 
Porto Alegre, por'to ii-l&'grB. 
Porto Rico, pQr'td r«'k6. 
Portsmouth, pdrts'mQth. 
Portugal, pSrt'db-gyl. 
Potomac, pd-t6'mfk. 
Potosi, p6-tS-efi', or p6-t5'B«. 
Poughkeepsie, pO-klp'sI. 
Prague, prilg. 
Prairie du Chien, pril'rY d09 

shCn; Fr. pron. prft'rG'du 

she-ftut'. 
Presidio, pra«sA'd6-o. 
Provo, pro'vo. 
Prussia, prilshl-^, or prOQ'- 

shlH^. 
Pruth, pr^th ; Oer. pron. 

prSGt. 
Puebla, pwGb'lii. 
Puerto Plata, pwtr'to pli'ttt 
Puerto Principe, pwSr'to prSn'- 

sC-pA. 
Puget, pagjt. 
Pulaski, pQ-la^'kl. 
Purus, pSS'rnBs. 
Putumayo, po5^too-ml'o. 
Pyrenees, pir'f-nes. 

Q. 

Quathlamba, kwftt-lim'bft. 
Quebec, kwe-bCk'. 
Quentin, kwen'Hn. 
Queretaro, kll-r&'ti&-r&. 
Quilimane, ke-lS-mU'nil. 
Qulloa, k61o-'i. 
Quin'cy, or quin'qr. 
Qulnebaug, kwln^-bag'. 
Quito, kd'tA. 

B. 

Racine, riUMn'. 

RI'dack. 

Rah way, r§'wS. 

Raleigh, m^. 

Rallck. 

Rangoon, rftng-gSOn'. 

R.ipidao, rftpid-ftn'. 

Rippahannock, rftp^hUn'^k. 

Raritan, rtlr'|t-^. 

Ros-eMIad, ra8-«l-hiid'. 

Ratls-bon 

Rji-ven'ntt. 

Renditig, rfidTng. 

Recife, ra-sS'f A. 

Reims, or Rheims, lema ; Fr. 

pron. r&Ns. 
Reunion, r&^U^ne-dn'. 
Reykjavik, or Reikiavik, rlltl- 

{rvXk. 
Rhodope, r0d'8p-(. 
Rhdne, r5n. 
Rig*, rl'gj, or re'g». 
Rinbamba, rS-&.blim'bii. 
Rio Branco, rC'o bran'kft. 
Rio Brasos, r6'6 brft'i^s. 
Rio Colorado, r«j'6 k2t-l6-r&'do. 
Rio Grande (Texas), rl'S grftnd. 
Rio Grande (S.A.),re'6gr&n'dil. 
Rio Negro, r6'6 n&'gr5. 
Rio San Juan, rS'O s&nhoo-Kn'. 



Rip'on. 

Roanoke, rft^nSk'. 
Rochefbrt, rOeh-for'. 
Rochester, r6ch')^-t{r. 
Rockingham, rOk'ing-fm. 
Romania, r5-ma'ne-f , or lo- 

ml-nS'I. 
Roraima, rfr-rl'mi. 
Roeario, ro-sii're-o. 
Rotterdam, rfit^-dftm'. 
Rouen, risyfii ; Fr. pron. rooV^ir. 
Roumaul^, roo-mi'nS-ft. 
RussU, rOshl-f , or roo'alil-|. 

s. 

Baale, asn^. 
Sable, s&'bl. 
Sabina, sft-b«'njl, Italy ; Sf- 

bl'nf, U. 9. 
Sabine, sf-b£n'. 
Saco, s§'k6. 
Sadowa, si'dA-ft. 
Saghallen, sa«2-ie'|n. 
Saginaw, sAgT-n§. 
Saguenay, sftg^D*'* 
Sahara, s^h&'r^ or sfi^ft^i. 
Saigon, sT^g&n'. 
Salado, s&la'Dfi. 
Sal^-man'ca. 
Salamis, sftl'i^mTs . 
Salinas, aii-ie'oils. 
Salomon, sdl^-mfn. 
Salonika, sil-lo-nS'klL 
Saltillo, sJll-t^l'yo; Vn]g« 

pron. sJU>te'y6. 
Saluda, sli-US5'dii. 
Samana, sfirmit-nft'. 
Samarkand, or Saouunmiid, 

8&m^-k9.nd'. 
Sampu, sAm'pi). 
Samoa, s&-mo'iL 
Samoyedes, sam\>i-M^ 
Sana, si-niC. 
San Antonio de Bexar, sin Kn- 

t5'nI-$ dft b&-hiir'. 
S&a Bartolomeo, bl-t^l'O-miSS. 
San Bernardino, siin bto-nSr- 

dS'D6. 
San Bias, siin blls. 
San Difgo, s&n d&-a'gO. 
San Doiiilngn, s&n dft-ming'gft. 
Sandusky, st^n-dOsld. 
Sandwich, sftnd'wich. 
San Felipe de Jativa, fk-lS'pa 

de ha-te'vK. 
Sin Fernando, fer-nibi'do. 
S&n Francisco, sfln Mln-sts'k6| 

or BJtn Mn-sfisnid. 
San Joaquin, slin uft-lrkdn'. 
San Jose, sin od-sft.' 
San Juan, sin JoS'i^n ; Sp. pron. 

sin Bu-an', or sen hwan'. 
San Luis de Maranhio, sin 

lo5fis' dft mi-rin-yft'Ax. 
San Marino, mi-r6'no. 
San Matias, mi-tS'is. 
Sin Pauio de Loanda, powlo 

df 10-io'di. 
San Salvador, rin sii-Tfi-dos'. 
Santa Crux, siln't^ krcJbs ; Sp. 

pron. sftn'ti kroach. 
Santa Fe, sftn'ttt ti ; Sp. pron. 

Bin'ta fft. 
Santa Marts, sin'ti mia'ti. 
SanU Ross, siln't; ro'sf. 
Santliigo, sin-te-&'g6. 
Saonc, son. 
Saragossa, sar^(-g5s'}| or Zaia- 

gosa. 
Saranac, sftr^^-nftk'. 
Santoga, s^rV^'Sf* 
Saratov, si ri-t5v'. 
Sarawak, si-ri'wik, or si-rii- 

wik'. 
Sariiyacu, ai-rS-i-ku'. 
Sardinia, sijr-dlnl-]^ 
Sarm lento, siUi-me-Cnt6. 
Saskatchewan, sis-kich'f-wgn'. 
Sank, sftk. 



a, as in da ; d, as in ddne ; 0, as In n*de like W ; v, « in p»sh ; ff, as In tSrm ; i^, ^, 9, somewhat like &, as In fra'gr^t, Sa'lpn, Hud'sgn. th, as in thin ; th, aa In with ; n, neariy like th. 



PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY. 



Sault St. Mary, Fr. pron. b6 

bSx mft^rS', but now usaally 

called so5 sSnt ma'rL 
Sayanoah, BQrTila'^ 
Save, siiv, or e&v. 
Sav'oy, or siiv^va'. 
Saxony, 8.tks'5-nl. 
Scandinavia, skSn^dT-naM-^ 
SchachoTT, ahii-chow'. 
Schafnitu.«en, sh&f-hov'zen. 
Schauenburi?, sliowVn-bjjrg. 
Scbelde, or Scheldt, t^kHt. 
Schenectady, Hkf-niSk'tjrdl. 
Schloawig, shlfes'wlg. 
Schuylkill, skoSI'lcn. 
Schwerin, shwa-rtu'. 
Scilly, sTll. 
Sclo, si'o. 
Scioto, rt-(yt6. 
Scutari, Rkoo'tl-rO. 
Seattle, xS'tl. 
Scbastopul, Beb^sS'tS'pgl. 
Se-dan'. 

Swland, sS'litnd- 
Segura, Ba-g»'ril. 
Selma, 86l'm>^ 
SelvaK, nei'Tfts. 
Sem, 36 n. 

Senojir, or Sennaar, B^n-nlr'. 
Seneca, ggn'e-kf^. 
Senej^al, ^finVga^'- 
Seneg^mbin, ff5n*9-gi'(m'b1-&. 
SerinaRur, sCrMng-a-ifijr. 
Sem Ks|}inba^o, sSrr'a 6^ pdn- 

yJl'!«6. 
S^r'vT-a. 
Severn, sfiv'^m. 
Severo, fifi-ra'rft. 
Sevilla, fOt-vei'vii. 
SeychelleB, BA-BhSr. 
Shanghai^ Bhang^hl'. 
Sharon, BhurV- 
Shasta, BbAM'tj,. 
Shawangunk, Bhons'gnm. 
Sheboygan, sh3-boi'gan. 
ShtH-hem, BhCk'^m. 
Shenandoah, iihSn^^n-dd'g. 
Sittin, Bl-am', or Bc^&m'. 
Siberia, 8T-b5'rI-j^. 
Sicily, BisT-lI. 
Sidra, Rid'rj. 

Sierra Acaria, Be-Sa'a a-ki-rl'. 
Sierra d§ Gata, gil'fll. 
Sierra Leone, Rl-Cr'j le-O'ne ; 

Sp. pron. Bg-^R'a lii-o'na. 
Sierra Madre, Be-Cii'ti miiD'r&. 
Sierra Morena, Bt-6K% 11x6- 

r&'na. 
Sierra Nevada, se-8ft'ii n!&- 

▼ii'Dfi. 
Sihnon. BS^hSSn'. 
Sikhota AUo, B«-k5'td ftlln. 
Si-kok'. 

Sinai, Bl'niS, or BT'oa*Y. 
Slnnloa, Bin-ft-lo'a. 
Siiide, flTnd. 

Singapore, fllng*ga-p0r'. 
SitiK Sing, ving'iing. 
Sioot, 83-OOt'. 

Sionx, 800 ; Fr proo. se-o5'. 
SiPtom, 8ls-t0'rtt. 
Sitka, rlt'k^. 
Siwah,s3'va. 
Skager Rack, skSg'jr rSk. 



SkaneatleB, 8k2n-4-ftt1{B. 
Skopelo, Mko-pi'lo. 
Sk>'roB. 

Suiyrna, sniTr'n^ 
Sneeuvr, snS-5oT'. 
Snowdon, •uS'don. 
Sobat, Bo'bilt. 
Socorro, s6-cor'r5. 
Socotora, B6-k0'trft, or sfik'd- 

trU. 
Sofala, 8^-mMa, or sO^OrVL 
Sokoto, Ko-ko'tO. 
Solon, so'li^n. 
Somali, 66-mi>1e. 
Sonora, 86-nd'r&. 
Soongaria, BoSng-gl'rM. 
Sorata, so-ra'ta. 
Sor*ren'to. 
Soudan, BSoMiin'. 
Spart**!, BpSTr-tei'. 
Spartlvent'), Bpar^tfi-vSn'to. 
Spiizbcrgen, spitB-b^r^'gn. 
Spo-k^ne'. 
Spree, Bprft. 
Staffa, st&{'^ 
Stanovoi , Bt^^nS-roi'. 
Staten, stAt'^n. 
Stiunton, BtAn'ton inVirginia^ 

Btan'ton, or sfftu't^n in Eng. 
Steilaeoom, 8tI-lE-koom'. 
Stettin, stet-en'. 
Steubenrille, Bta'b^n-Tll. 
Stockholm , stdk'holin. 
Stockton, Btdk't^n. 
StralBund, 8tr&l'B(?bnd. 
Strelitz, Btrgret-*. 
Stuttgart, Btat'gErt; Ger. pron. 

Btdbt'gaat. 
Su-chau', or BU-chow', or Soo- 

choo'. 
Suchona, soo-ko'ntt. 
Sucre, Boo'krft. 
Sudotic, 8D-dettk. 
Suez, 85o'^ ; Arab pron. 

800-ex', or R^-as'. 
Sulimao, 8U-ie'niiin. 
Sn-lu', or Soo-loo% or Zulu. 
Sumatra, sSQ-rnK'trti. 
Sumbawa, BQui-bA'wf. 
Sunapee, Biiu'^pg. 
Sunda, Bfin'df^. 
Sungarl, Bun-gii're. 
Suribaya, Boo-ra-bl'l. 
Surat, 8o5-riit'. 
Surinam, 865-rT-ni(m'. 
Sutledj, or Sutl«»j, sflt'l^. 
Suwanee, sQ-wa'nd. 
Swannea, s\r5ii'se. 
Swartwout, iwart'wout. 
Sweden, swoM^n. 
Switzerlin-I, swlts'gr-l^d. 
S\eiic, fi'c-ug. 
Syra, sS'rj. 
Syrnca<m, 8Tr'>j-kua. 
Syria, sir'T-R. 
Szegedin, sB^^jd^', or sCg^ 

jdMu'. 

T. 

Tabatinga, til-b2l-ti->g'gii. 

Ta'bor, tfi'bor, or tii'bor. 

T.id'inor. 

T.ifllelt, ta-fG-161f . 

TagUB, ta'i^uB. 



Tahoe, tfi-hS'. 

Tahlequah, ta'l^kwilS 

Tahiti, tlbS^e. 

Tallahtfsee, tillV^ft^'e. 

Talliipoo-a, t:'ll^-pd9'8^ 

Tauip.i, tilui'p>. 

Tampico, tam-pC'kd. 

Tananarive, tii-niUnH-r^ySS'. 

Taijg.in>ik.i, tiiu-gau-yd'k(. 

Tangier, tfiu-jor'. 

Tao, ta'o, almost tow. 

Taofl, la'&t, almost touB. 

TapujoB, ta-pa'zUos, or tft- 
pH'uos. 

Tapaliug, tli'piiMTng'. 

Taranto, t«-riin'to. 

Tarifa, ta-rS'fa. 

Tarim, ti'rom. 

Tarnoy, tiir'nSy. 

Tar.^u«, tJlr'BUB. 

m^h-kdnd', or taah-k^f. 

Tasmania, tdz-mi'i'nl-^. 

Ta Sine Shan, t«i 8e^va•shan^ 

Taunton (Eng.), t^jn't^n. 

Taunton (U. S.), t&u't^n. 

TauruB, tiVrOii. 

Tchad, ch'^d. 

TchukcheeB, cbQok'ch8x\ 

Tebu, ta'bji. 

Tegucigalpa, tl-gu-ge-gai'pii. 

Tehama, tll-ha'mil. 

Teheriiu, ti-h'ran'. 

Tehuantepeo, tA-wan-tfi-pCk'. 

TemeBvar, tem-e-ih-vaR'. 

TenerifTc, tC-u^pr-Tr. 

Tengri Nor, tCu'gru nor. 

TenneB!>*ee, t^n^eve'. 

Terre Haute, tgr'g hOt; Fr. 
pron tcR'hot, or tfir'g hot. 

Tevere, ta'vilril. 

Tt-»('uco, te8-ki)'ko. 

Timba Bostsiou, t&-bl' bdB^S^oo'. 

Thame.4, temz; thamz, in Con- 
necticut. 

Thebes, thdbz. 

Theii>B, tTB. 

There.-ienBtadt, tSr-aVte-fiu- 

Bt&t^ 

Thermopylae, th^r-mdp'd-ia. 

Thian Shan, te-an' Bhtin. 

Thibet, tib'cS or tT-b6t'. 

Thibodeaux, tlbydy. 

Thome, to^nift. 

Tiber, tl'bfr. 

Ticondcroga, trkfinVlfr-o'gj. 

Tiaik«»lr, te'd3-kSlt\ 

Tientsin, te-6nt^s2ng'. 

T enra del Fuego, t«-€R'a dCl 

fvra'po. 
Tifli^ tiMfiM'. 
Tigris, ti'grlB. 
TiJibuctoo, tTm-bSk'tSO. 
Tlmur, or Timor, tc-mo5r'. 
liutellust, tTn-ff-lftost'. 
Titicaca, tS-tS-kaTtl. 
TivoH, tTv'6-13, or tC'yO-lg. 
TIaxcala, or Tlafcala, tliU-ka'ltl. 
Tob'>l, t5-b51\ 
Tobolsk, to-bftlsk'. 
Tocantlns, t5-kan-t6ni'. 
Todos Santo<i, to'doce san'tOoe. 
Tokat, tr>.kat'. 
Tokay, ti5-ka'; Hung. pron. 

to-kol'. 



T5-kt-i', or Tokio, tO-kS-S'. 
Toledo, td*lS'd5 ; Sp. pron. 

tSli'DS. 

Tolima, to-IS'mi. 

Toluca, td-l|j'kM. 

Tombigbee, or Tombfgby, tBm- 

Wg'bS. 
Topeka, tS-pSOca. 
Toriiea, tor'nt'-ft. Sometimes 

written Toriieo. 
Toronto, tu-ron't3. 
Torrens, tdr'^ns. 
Torres, t6K'6i. 
TortugaB, tdr-t55'g&i. 
Toulon, t65'l6.\'. 
ToulouBe, too'lSSz'. 
Touraino, tu^an'. 
Tournay, toor-ua'. 
TourB, tooR. 
Towanda, to-w5n'dft. 
Trafalgar, triilHil-gar'. 
TrHUiiVHal, trilus-v&l'. 
Transylvania, triu-ail^ya'- 

uT-a. 
Triv'erB. 

Trebizond, trSb^«B5nd. 
Trieste, trP-est', or tre-te'tft. 
Trinidad, trin'T-dild'. 
Tripoli, trTp'd-15. 
Trom betas, trum-ba't&i. 
Trondhjem, or Drontheim, 

tr5nd'.>6m. 
Troy, troi. 
Troycs, trwll. 
Tr-'jlllo, or Traxlllo, tni- 

hSI'3 5. 
Tuaregs. tS?Wiir-egz'. 
Tubac, tu-biik'. 
Tucson, took'sgn. 
Tucumnn, t]}-ku-miln'. 
Tulare, t55-la'r3. 
Tundra, toou'drf. 
Tunis, tri'uYs. 
Tuolumne, t«r61'Qm-De. 
Tji-1'an'. 

Turin, tdMn, or tQ-rYn'. 
Turkestan, t53R'kf*-fftn'. 
TuscalooBJi, tQs^kE-loo'BS^. 
TuBBeyB, tils'iz. 

u. 

Ucalary, ]j-kT-a'r«. 

Ucayali, ookT-ii'ia. 

Udine, ij-d3n'. 

Udong, or Oodong, n-<l<^nK'- 

Udskoi, or Oodskoy, )jd'»kui'. 

Uintah, wln'tH. 

Uist, wTst. 

Ljiji, «-jc'je. 

Uim, tilm ; Ger. pron. dblm. 

Ulster, ai'st^r in Ireland; 

cJbl'st^r in Germany. 
Umatilla, ij-ma-tei'ysl. 
Umbngog, um-ba'g5g. 
Umpqua, Qmp'kw]}. 
Unaka, yoB'n^ltj. 
Ujiernftvik, oo'p$r-niiMk. 
Upsala, oop'sa-la. 
Ural, ya'rJ^l ; Oural, 55 r^U^ 
Urmia, or Urumiah, oor-mS';, 

or 5o-r55-m6'5. 
Uruguay, 300'roo-gwa, or 55- 

Too gni'. 



Utah, ySS'tJi, Itss properly 

y55'ca. 
Utica, yoo'ti-k^ 
Utxwbt, yoS'trdkt 

V. 

Yaal, yai. 

Vaduz, ya'dnts. 

Valais, yl4a'. 

Vaidai, yil'dl. 

Valdivia, vJkl-d5^e-£. 

Valencia, y^-len'shT-^ ; Sp. 

pron. va-ISu'the-tl. 
Valladolid, vAPiirdC-lId' ; Bp. 

pron. yal-yft-d5-lSD'. 
Vallcgo, yai-ya'ha, or yJil-liTiO. 
Valparaiso, yul-pa-rl'sd. 
Vancouver, vAn-kSo^v^r. 
Vanua I/evu, vtt-nu'a li'vy. 
Varna, vaR'ui. 
Vaud, vo. 
Vendfe, viiNHla'. 
Vendome, yiiNM^m^ 
Venetia, y£n-S'Bhi-^ 
Venezuela, vSn^^wS'l}; 8p. 

yfin-fith-wii'li. 
Venice, vfin'Iz. 
Vera Cruz, vA'rS kriSte. 
Verd, or Verde, vCrd. 
VSrdun, vferMdN'. 
Vermejo, y£R-ma'a5. 
VersailleB, vyr-salz' ; Fr. pnm. 

v6a-sftl', or yfiR-BJty''. 
Vesuvius, yC-s6o'yT-ila. 
Viatka, ve-iifkli. 
Vicksburg, vTks'b&rg. 
VIenni, ve-i^n'g,, In Austria. 
Villa Rica, yel'j ft re'kJi in Span. 

Am. ; vil'ii, or ve'lii r^'ki. 
Vinrennes, vin-sfinz' ; Fr. pron. 

ySN^fifin'. 
Vincent, vfn'sfnt. 
Vindh)a, vind'yl 
Virginia. vpr-iTnT-j. 
Vistula, vTst'oo-lf.. 
Vl'i Ix-vu, vC-'tS li'vu. 
Vladimir, vlft dS-mSr'. 
Volga, v6.'gi^ 
Vosges, vozh. 

w. 

Wnbnsh, wa'ba>'h. 

UV.cluisett, \T2)<hil'8(t. 

Wsdni, vTflMI. 

Wadi Draa, wiid'e drft. 

Wa-hJi'bSD. 

Wahiuitch, wSVAch'. 

Wftlachii, wa-U'kS-^ 

Wjil'dfick. 

Walla VTallB, wftl'lii vfilla. 

Wara, wji'ri. 

Warsaw, W{)r'sn 

Wartburg, wSrt-b))i|f. 

Washita, wdshl-ljjV 

Watauga, w^rto'g?. 

Wateree, wftH^r-ee'. 

Waukegan, wft-kCg^o. 

Weimar, \X-I'niar. 

Weliesley, wilzly. 

Wesel, w.'i'z^l. 

Wescr, wC'zer; Ger. pron. 

wa'zgr 
WettT, wBt'fT. 



Wetompka, v^tttmplt^ 
Wey month, ^a'mQth. 
Whatcom, vbiU^kja. 
Wichita, vkieh'e-t|. 
Wfcklow, wlk'lo. 
WIeUcxka, weiiteh'kl 
WlesbadeD, «&'bi*dea. 
WilkMbarre, vOkiO^r-L 
Willamette, wJlA^uH. 
WllMT-m&a'dc. 
WiDDebago, i^i.'^bi'gS. 
Wnnip^, wTn'i-peg. 
WinDipiaeogee, «lDS:-pT4ika 
Winona, wT-do'i^ 
Winooski, vl-noosltl. 
WlMowin, wTa-kdnMa. 
Wolstenboime, wol-ftfn-fciib'. 
WooDBOcket, w55D-tfk'{L 
Worcester, wdbs't^r. 
Wurtemberg, '^&r'r{8i>bh{; 
Qer. pron. wOr'rfB-MH^. 
Wyandot, wryn-dftf. 
Wyoming, wi-o'm&ag. 



XeiUa, afin'yf. 
Xingn, aheo-gSy. 
Xolla, %u\1iL 

Y. 

Tablonol, yft-bld-Dal'. 
Yakutfik, }&-ko5t8k'. 
Yankton, yftogktia. 
YangtwkU. g,yiot^a*B4af. 
Yantel««, jgo-tiiig. 
Yapura, y&-pyti. 
Yiir-kJUid'. 

Yavari, ya-ra'ie, er JaratJ. 
Va-soo'. 

Yed'o, or Jedo, yed^. 
Yenisei, jeo-e-ca'S. 
Yeao, ya'zd. 

Yo-ko-ha-na', or yo-ko-hffU. 
Yorub*, yo-rSS'ba. 
Yosemite, yo-stel-K. 
Yoiighiogheay, ;&-fao-^'W. 
YpsllanU, ip-se-lia'to. 
Yreka, T-rt'ka. 
Yssel, I*^. 

Yun^h 

Yu-ra-tiio'. 

VuHioii. 

Yu'mS. 

Yunnan, } tin-nSaf. 

YuthiafjufeHL 

z. 

Zacatecas, xac^ji-tanE^. 
Zai.<«an, zTzan'. 
Zambesi, or Zamhe^, tarn 

ba'aS. 
Zanguebar, zang-gp^ii'. 
Zante, zau'te. 
Zanzibar, xan-cT-bir'. 
Ziii«, zh'fSL. 
Zaragnza, or Saragona, iS4 

go'zii. 
Ziiider Zee, or Zuyder Zee, #- 

dfr-zS. 
Zulplion, si]l'ph&n. 
Znlu, su'IU' 
Zurich, ry'rik. 
ZutphfU, sat'phfn. 



&, e, T, 5, Q, as In mute, mite, m5te, niQte. 



ft, 8, t, 6, H, as in at, pfit; Yt, n8t, up. fi, 0, 1, 0, 0, as In cftre, thftre, firm, fur, fOrl. I, aB in far ; A, as in IA«t : n. »» '« *^3*'i 

0, as in da ; 6, as in d6ne ; U, aa in rijde like 55 ; y , a» In pysh ; G, as in tCrm ; j, f , 9, somewhat like fl, as in fra'grjnt, Sa'lfm, Hud's^n. th, as in thin ; Tu, as in with ; d, nearly lik« » 
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